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FOREWORD 


Ten of the papers in- this volume are the addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 14 and 15, 1961. The 
remaining six papers were specially written for this volume, with the result that 
each subtopic of the general theme receives a rounded treatment. Each of the 
articles is identified by the editors as being either an address or an essay. 

Since the addresses were fewer in the 1961 meeting than in preceding ones, there 
was more time for a discussion from the floor. The audience, which was as large 
and as spirited as ever, eagerly used the extra time‘and pressed their questions at 
each of the sessions until the final gavel could no longer be delayed. The officers 
of The Academy were highly pleased with the experiment in shortening the 
program and intend to follow the same plan next year. 

In my Foreword to the July 1960 volume, I explained why the topic for the 
„annual meeting of this Academy is usually foreign affairs. Events since that time 
have heightened the interest of our members and delegates in continued study of 
international relations. It is, therefore, likely that the subject of the next meeting 
will also relate to some of our troubles beyond the seas. 


James C, CHARLESWORTH 
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r Are the Soviets Winning the Propaganda War? 


By GrorcE V. ALLEN 


Asstract: The Soviet Union is adept at exploiting her tech- 
nological and other achievements to make news around the 
world. The general impression to be gained from the press 
over the last several years and at the present time is that the 
Soviets have been ahead in the propaganda war and, perhaps, 
in other matters as well. The question is of goals and of how 
to achieve them. It can be granted that the peoples of both 
sides want peace. Their governments seek to obtain it for 
them in different ways. The Soviet Union believes that the 
way to maintain peace is to establish physical police control 
over more and more territory until all the world is united. 
The United States has sought an ordered world through 

. Strengthening a voluntary association of states, namely, the 
United Nations, which the Soviet Union has sought to destroy. 
Actually, the ideological conflict between the United States . 
and the Soviet Union is a short-term problem. More basic 
and more abiding in the sense of history are the issues of na- 
tionalism and the revolution of rising expectations. National- 
ism has caused wars in the past, and it is apt to do so in the 
future as long as nations depend on their own power for their 
security. In this generation, advances in communications and 
transportation have made underprivileged and underdevel- 
oped people everywhere conscious of higher standards of liv- 
ing, and they seek these standards for their own. The issue 
of communism is important, but no war or peace will be won 
until the issue of nationalism and the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations are successfully met.—Ed. 


George V. Allen, Washington, D. C., was Director of the United States Information 
Agency, 1957-1960, and formerly was Assistant Secretary of State. He was ambassador 
successively to Iran, Yugoslavia, India and Nepal, and Greece. He participated in the 
Moscow, Cairo, San Francisco, Potsdam, and other international diplomatic conferences. 
He currently is President and Executive Director of the Tobacco Institute, 
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FTER reading this morning’s news- 
paper, it seems the question—“Are 
the Soviets Winning the Propaganda 
War?’-—must be answered in the af- 
firmative. We read today the state- 
ments of Mr. Yuri Gagarin about the 
thrill of riding in orbit around the earth 
and how he could have gone on and on 
forever. The general impression one 
would get from the daily press, not only 
today but over the last several years, 
has been that the Soviets have been 
steadily ahead in the propaganda war 
and, perhaps, in other matters as well. 
But I think it is important for us to 
determine the goals we are seeking and 
how we propose to reach them. If our 
goal is to scale Mt. Everest, we may 
choose to climb spectacular peaks which 
lie between us and the summit, or we 
may chose a more circuitous route that 
is more likely to get us eventually to the 
top. 


SAME GOAL SOUGHT 


Now, I am willing to accept the fact 
that the people of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union would like to 
-achieve a lasting peace. It is a high 
goal and a good goal. I believe we both 
would like to avoid having to continue 
to face the threat of international con- 
flict. I often have been impressed, dur- 
ing my thirty years in the foreign serv- 
ice, by the desire for peace by the com- 
mon man everywhere. 

It is quite natural that they would 
desire peace. They want to bring up 
their children and to give them a chance 
for a better education, better health, 
better opportunities than they them- 
` selves had. The horrors of atomic war- 
fare have been impressed upon almost 
everybody in the world. 

So I think we can take it for granted 
that the masses of people do want peace 





This article is a transcript of remarks to 
the Annual Spring Meeting, First Session, Fri- 
day morning, April 14, i 


on both sides of the Iron Curtain. You 
may ask yourself—and I have asked 
myself many times as a government of- 
ficial—if people everywhere want peace, 
why do their governments not give it to 
them? It is not an easy question to 
answer. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


The Soviet theory, it seems to me, is 
that peace can be achieved by the Ro- 
man Empire method. The Soviet Un- 
ion believes that the way to maintain 
peace is to establish physical police con- 
trol over more and more territory until 
all the world is united. 

I am reminded, when I think of the 
Soviet plan for world peace, of the 
farmer who was accused of trying to 
buy up all the land in the county. He 
was regarded as a landhog because his 
holdings were constantly spreading. He 
declared indignantly, “I ain’t no land- 
hog; all I want is the land that jines 
mine!” Well, that is the principle the 
Soviets are going on, except that, if they 
can jump over intervening territory and 
pick up a little real estate in Cuba or 
somewhere else, they will do that, too. 

Our plan is a different plan. It re- 
mains to be seen which will be the more 
successful. We are following the theory 
and the practice of trying to bring about 
an ordered world through strengthening 
a voluntary association of.states in the 
United Nations, while the Soviets are 
trying to destroy it. If you look at it 
from that point of view, our route, al- 
though not so spectacular, may be the 
way to achieve more progress toward 
the goal. Consequently, if you ask who 
is winning the Cold War, it depends on 
what route you think we should be 
taking. 

During the few minutes I have to 
start this discussion today, I shall set 
forth certain ideas which have become 
convictions during the thirty years I 
have been concerned with the conduct 
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of international relations. I believe the 
ideological conflict, or communism v. 
the free world, is a relatively short- 
range issue as compared with at least 
two more fundamental and long-range 
problems which we Americans must 
wrestle with and must overcome before 
we can achieve our goal. The East- 
West conflict is so acute, unfortunately, 
that it tends to divert our attention 
frem more basic and lasting issues. 

I have already suggested one of these 
problems, which is the difficulty of cre- 
ating a strong enough international or- 
ganization, whether the one we are 
working with now or the next one, to 
eliminate the constant threat of physi- 
cal warfare—a world organization with 
judicial powers and machinery and a 
police force strong enough to keep the 
peace. I am convinced that this must 
be achieved, and my concern is that the 
difficulty would be almost as great as it 
is now even if communism were to sink 
into the ground. I wish it would, of 
course, but the problem of national 
sovereignty was with us long before the 
present ideological conflict, and I am 
not certain that the existence of com- 
munism has much bearing on the ques- 
tion of sovereignty, one way or another. 
It complicates the problem but does not 
create or solve it. Let me explain. 


NATIONAL RIVALRY 


The human species, Homo sapiens, has 
been brilliant in its scientific and tech- 
nological advance. Just this morning’s 
news reports that a human being has 
orbited the earth. It is spectacular and 
marvelous proof that man has great 
powers of imagination and inventive- 
ness. Furthermore, on the technologi- 
cal side, the ability of man, certainly 
in the United States, to produce food, 
clothing, housing, and shelter—all the 
emoluments of life--has been spectacu- 
lar. Man can throw out his chest 
and say, Look what we’ve done during 


our time on the earth—in the physical 
sphere. 

Unfortunately, in the conduct of in- 
ternational relations, man is still almost 
in the savage state. As long as there are 
great and small powers which insist on 
their complete sovereignty, which are 
jealous and suspicious and afraid of 
each other, we will continue to have 
threats of international war, and it 
would not make much difference if the 
government in Moscow were Czarist or 
Communist or, perhaps, Jeffersonian. 
Basically and fundamentally, the prob- 
lems would be the same. 

I remind you that seventy-five years 
ago Rudyard Kipling was warning 
against Russia—the bear that walks 
like a man, which threatened to come 
through the Khyber Pass to encroach 
on the British Empire in India. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War, ideological differ- 
ences of religion were brushed aside 
when national interest seemed to require 
that the British and French join with 
the “despicable Turk” to block a fel- 
low Christian power which wanted to 
control the Dardenelles. 

These same rivalries are going to con- 
tinue, unfortunately, so long as nations 
depend on their own power for their 
security. . My friend Khrishna Menon, 
who has represented India in the United 
Nations many times, is wont to say that 
all the troubles in the world are caused 
by the great power conflict between 
Washington and Moscow. While there 
is something to what he says, he is 
guilty of a vast oversimplification. 

I served in India a few years ago and 
know at first hand the bitterness be- 
tween India and Pakistan over Kashmir. 
Middle-size and small powers quarrel 
as much as great powers and fight as 
often. I saw the Greeks excited about 
Cyprus and ready to go to war with 
Turkey or Great Britain or anybody 
else over the question. I have served a 
great deal in the Middle East and know 
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the attitudes of the Arabs and the 
Israelis toward each other. Communism 
has little if anything to do with these 
conflicts. National rivalries, on what- 
ever scale, fed by jealousies and sus- 
picions, will determine national policies 
a great deal more than ideological dif- 
ferences. We have been allied with a 
Communist power in the past and may 
be again. We fought fascism but are 
now allied with Spain. 

We Americans regard the Soviet Un- 
ion as the chief threat to peace. But, 
when I was lunching the other day with 
Sir Leslie Monroe and some American 
bankers in New York City, Sir Leslie 
shocked the group saying, ‘You know, 
the trouble with you Americans, accord- 
ing to most of the foreign delegates I 
see around the United Nations, is that 
you and the Russians are too much 
alike.” 

Small or newly developing nations do 
not make nearly as sharp a distinction 
between the good guys and the bad guys 
as we ourselves do. 

If you look at it from the point of 
view of the Soviet authorities, they know 

. that we would like to see everyone in the 
Kremlin out of power tomorrow. They 
see the United States building bases in 
Turkey and Greece and Germany and 
regard this as an effort to hem them in 
as severely as we can in anticipation of 
an opportunity to give them the coup 
de grace. On our side, we are even 
more suspicious of Russian expansion 
than Kipling was, for a good many rea- 
sons, including the Communist con- 
spiracy, but old-fashioned national ri- 
valry remains the heart of the problem. 


SovreT UNION AND THE U. N. 


I recognize that there would be one 
significant difference if Russia were not 
under Communist domination. One of 
the great problems in building a sensible 
world order is the fact that the Soviet 
Union, one of the two strongest powers 


in the world, is devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the United Nations. In 1922 
Lenin laid down the doctrine, at the 
second or third World Communist Party 
Congress, that Communists in demo- 
cratic countries such as France or Italy 
could enter parliamentary bodies only 
for the purpose of destroying them from 
within. The important consideration 
was to destroy them, not to gain and 
hold control for the sake of control. 

The efforts of the Soviet Union in the . 
United Nations today are not simply to 
get a majority of the votes. They are 
to get a majority of the votes, or do 
whatever else may be possible, to put an 
end to the United Nations. I am con- 
vinced of that. If they were satisfied 
just to have a majority of votes, there 
would still remain a minority which 
could speak, and no dictator can per- 
mit a minority opinion to be heard. 
The Yugoslavs went 95 per cent of the 
way to try to satisfy the Soviet Union, 
but, because they would not go that last 
5 per cent, the Soviet Union cast them 
into the outer darkness. However, while 
we have a particularly difficult problem 
in trying to get any Communist country 
to work for a stronger United Nations, 
I am not certain that the Soviet Union 
is very much more isolationist than Rus- 
sia has always been. 


U. S. AND SOVEREIGNTY 


We Americans are not entirely inter- 
national minded ourselves. Two weeks 
ago the Senate of the United States con- 
sidered the question of United States 
membership in a loose organization of 
the North Atlantic called OECD. It 
has three purposes. One is to try to 
make arrangements so that the flow of 
foreign exchange will be more regular- 
ized and the dollar outflow will not be 
so serious or sudden from one country 
to another. Another purpose is to ob- 
tain closer co-operation in questions of 
aid to underdeveloped countries. A 
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third purpose is to study general eco- 
nomic and trade relations among the 
North Atlantic powers. It took great 
effort to get that mild proposal through 
the Senate. And communism did not 
have the slightest thing to do with the 
objections raised. As a matter of fact, 
the existence of communism may have 
been the one thing that finally got the 
proposal through. It was jealousy of 
our national sovereignty which caused 
the members of the Senate to question 
Douglas Dillon and Dean Rusk so 
sharply. Finally, the President himself 
had to give the Senators the most solemn 
assurance that, if the treaty were rati- 
fied, the sovereignty of the United States 
would not be touched. 

I repeat that problems of national 
sovereignty and national rivalries will 
continue even after communism has dis- 
appeared. Perhaps the best time to 
strengthen international order is now, 
when communism is around to act as 
a spur. 


REVOLUTION IN EXPECTATIONS 


There is one other thing which we 
should consider before I relinquish my 
place to others. I have in mind what is 
usually referred to as the revolution of 
expectations in the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. This is another problem 
that would bother us even if commu- 
nism were not around to add to our 
burdens. After five thousand years of 
recorded history, during which the great 
masses of the underprivileged and un- 
derdeveloped peoples have been asleep, 
they have suddenly come awake during 
the lives of everyone of us in this room. 
Why did this have to happen to us, one 
may ask. Why does our generation 
have to wrestle with this problem, too? 

During my service in India, I found 
that the chief necessity in an Indian 


village is the well, which is usually just 


a hole in the ground six feet across or 


so and without lining. It is even with 
the ground, and drains from the houses 
run into it or seep in, and cats and dogs 
run across it and sometimes fall in It 
is usually very unsightly and unpleas- 
ant, but that is the way it has been for 
at least five thousand years, and nobody 
was disturbed until recently. Today, 
when one goes into an Indian village, 
almost the first thing the people ask 
when they see strangers is: Does this 
mean that we're going to get a new 
well? They say the next village has a 
new well, and they want one, too. This 
means cement coping, which keeps the 
drains from seeping in, and a wall about 
three feet high around the well, and a 
little cement platform where the women 
can stand, not in the mud and not in 
danger of slipping in, to draw their wa- 
ter and wash their clothes or their vege- 
tables. 

I asked these villagers why they were 
so excited about a new well; was it not 
the same well their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers had had? I asked if 
they thought they were better than their 
ancestors. As a matter of fact, did it 
not go against their tradition and, per- 
haps, even their religion to try to change 
their circumstances? They were born 
into their physical and social condition. 
Did their religion not teach them that 
the best they could do was to adjust 
themselves to their circumstances rather 
than chafe at the bit and try to change 
their environment? They replied em- 
phatically, “Ah! but we want progress; 
we want to change.” 


WORLD-WIDE SCOPE 


This revolutionary idea is sweeping 
through Africa, through Nepal, through 
Tibet, through South America, and even 
through underprivileged groups in the 
United States. I think it is largely 
responsible for Castro—I just throw 
that out without stopping to discuss it. 
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Around the world, people in the re- 
motest areas have become aware of 
each other through improved communi- 
cations. I was told in India that, until 
this generation, the average Indian never 
expected to see anybody who was born 
more than twenty miles away from 
where he was born. 

Today, suddenly, during our genera- 
tion, the development of the jeep and 
the bus has Jed to the building of roads 
almost everywhere. And the develop- 
ment of radio and motion pictures 
means that hardly a village is without 
a radio or at least a mobile motion pic- 
ture unit. In the villages of India and 
Africa today, they know how people 
live not only in the village twenty miles 
away but how they live in Paris and 
London and New York and Hollywood, 
for better or worse. The world has be- 
come aware of itself. 

People know what the twentieth cen- 
tury can provide in the way of better 
shoes, better clothes, better houses, and 
they want to be a part of it. They 
want it for themselves and for their 
children; they want schools, they want 
clinics, they want better health oppor- 
tunities, better recreational and cultural 
facilities so they can develop their own 
personalities. They want to join the 
twentieth century. | 

That demand is going to continue 
no matter whether communism goes or 
stays. Some of my colleagues in the 
State Department used to say rather 
facetiously: Isn’t it too bad that we 
can’t take a great wad of chloroform 
and put three-fourths of these villagers 
back to sleep and let them wake up 
gradually so the developed part of the 
world can help them in a more orderly 
way? This sudden revolution of ex- 
pectations, with everybody wanting to 
get on the bandwagon and join the twen- 
tieth century overnight, is extremely 
difficult to cope with. The Communist 
threat complicates the issue, but the 


. have it, too. 


basic problem was not caused by com- 
munism—perhaps the opposite. 

The revolution of expectations is go- 
ing to be with us regardless of the ups 
and downs of the Cold War. And as 
long as it exists, those of us living on 
a high plateau, with the great masses 
of people existing on a much lower 
standard, are not going to have a com- 
fortable world to live in. Other peo- 
ple who see what the twentieth century 
can provide are going to be jealous, 
inimicable, and bitter if they cannot 
Consequently, aside from 
any considerations of humanity, the 
selfish national interest of. the United 
States requires us to do what we can 
to help improve the conditions of the 
people of the world in which the haves 
and the have-nots must continue to live. 


PROSPECTS 


Our final goal, then, is a peaceful and 
just world in which we Americans can 
live in respect and dignity. I close on 
a more optimistic note in answer to the 
question posed by this conference. 

The principal struggle in the United | 
Nations for the past year has been 
the Congo. Some people who are de- 
voted to the United Nations were re- 
luctant for it to take on responsibilities 
in the Congo because they thought the 
job too difficult. If the United Nations 
failed, it might blow up, just as the 
League of Nations did when it under- 
took to do something about Italy’s at- 
tack on Ethiopia and flunked the test. 
Several nations got disgusted and either 
left or lost interest. Why should we 
run a similar risk for the United Na- 
tions in the Congo? 

I am glad the United Nations took on 
the Congo problem. If it is going to 
fail, if it cannot do a job like that, the 
sooner we know it the better. We can 
reorganize it and try again, but I think 
there is a fair chance it will succeed, 
even though the Soviet Union is de- 
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manding the withdrawal of all United 
Nations troops and the resignation of 
Hammarskjold. í 

» Three weeks ago, three members of 
the United Nations introduced a resolu- 
tion to give the United Nations more 
authority in the Congo—exactly 180 de- 
grees opposite from the line the Soviet 
Union has taken., And who introduced 
the resolution? Egypt, Liberia, and 
Ceylon! We could not have asked for 
better sponsorship than a group of 
small, newly independent nations to de- 
mand the United Nations be stronger. 


* 


be 


The vote was carried in a very magnifi- 
cent majority. We did not put them 
up to it either. The votes against were 
cast by the Soviet bloc. 

The road we are following in search 
of the ultimate goal is slow and some- 
times circuitous. We often speak with 
conflicting voices, as democracies al- 
ways do. Most of us believe we could 
improve the conduct of our enterprise. 
But I, for one, think the evidence shows 
that we are making progress, and I am 
confident that our course will prove the 
true one. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Twelve weeks ago today there 
was a change of administration in Wash- 
ington to which none of the gentlemen 
referred. I wonder, in view of the new 
approach in Washington to these prob- 
lems, whether our speakers would change 
their opinions or analyses? 


A: I entered the administration un- 
der the Republicans in 1930. Henry L. 


Stimson was Secretary of State at that. 


time. I served twenty years under the 
Democrats and, again, during the last 
eight years, under the Republicans. So 
I think I can speak as a nonpartisan 
and as a career man. As regards the 
two problems which I outlined, it seems 
to me that the present administration is 
being particularly forthright and em- 
phatic in supporting international or- 
ganizations and in seeking to assist 
in the development of underdeveloped 
areas. So, I am quite enthuasiastic 
about the first four months of the new 
administration. 


Q: How do you think the United 
States can win the economic competi- 
tion in the underdeveloped area, par- 
ticularly on her own terms? 


A: The question is, as I take it: 
How can the United States compete in 
economic assistance with the Soviet Un- 
ion, which is willing, for example, to 
build a dam in Egypt—the gentleman 
who asked this question, I believe, is 
from Egypt—on very low-interest, long- 
term loans—forty years at 2.5 per cent. 
I will merely point out that since the 
last war the United States has provided 
about 70 billion dollars in foreign aid, 
most of it entirely as a gift. Repay- 
ment is not asked in forty years or four 
thousand years. It was given away. In 
the last year, the free world made about 
6 billion dollars, altogether, available to 
underdeveloped countries; the Soviet 
Union has made a total of 3 to 4 bil- 
lion dollars available, altogether, in its 
aid to underdeveloped countries. So, 
while the Aswan dam loan may be a 
forty year loan at 2.5 per cent, if you 
look at the whole picture, I think you 
will find that the United States has been 
highly competitive. 


Q: I believe Mr. Allen said that, as 
far as the conflict of national interests 
and the creation of international ten- 
sions were concerned, it wouldn’t make 
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much difference whether thé Soviet Un- 
ion were a Jeffersonian democracy. I 
certainly would like to hear a little 
clarification of that point of view. 


A: My illustration was partly, I ad- 
mit, for the dramatic effect, to empha- 
size the point, but national rivalries 
would remain practically the same even 
if communism were to disappear. I am 
fully cognizant that the present govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union is determined 
to do everything it can to block the suc- 
cessful work of the United Nations. 
But there is so much talk in America 
these days about the East-West con- 
flict and so many organizations which 
are devoted to stirring up the American 
people on the dangers of communism 
that most of us naturally tend to con- 
clude that, if we could only get rid of 
the diabolical crowd in the Kremlin, 
everything would be peaches and cream. 
I insist that, as adults, we Americans 
must face the fact that many other 
long-range problems would continue, 
and we must work at them now. If we 
could make progress on these problems, 
we might even outflank the ideological 
conflict. By working for strong inter- 
national organization and by assistance 
to underdeveloped nations we may be 
able to take a road that will, in itself, 
move us ahead in the East-West quar- 
rels. 


Q: My question has to do with 
where our national leaders direct their 
energies. I believe that all thinking, 
well-informed people recognize that we 
will have to save our future, our nation, 
and our civilization by a developed, 
effective world government and world 
law, rather than through a high devel- 
opment of armament—bombs, disease- 
germ warfare, chemical warfare. So 
what I would like is an explanation of 
why our government and our potential 


leadership sin by omission by not pur- 
suing that sort of thing. 


A: I take it that the import of youre 
question is, since we agree that building 
a strong international organization is 
the future course we must take, why do 
we spend so much money on armaments? 
I am not sure I am too far away from 
you on that issue. I think we should 
divert more effort and energy and brains 
to the United Nations. However, we 
have to face reality, and, at the present 
time, the situation is such that, unless 
we keep up our defenses, we won’t have 
a world in which to work toward a 


_ stronger United Nations. The world, in 


my opinion, would come under the con- 
trol of the Soviet Union before interna- 
tional co-operation could come into ef- 


‘fect if we let our defenses down uni- 


laterally. 


Q: The newspapers the last few days 
have disturbed those of us who are con- 
cerned with the need for an intelligent 
world organization with reports of the 
behavior of the much admired General 
De Gaulle, who has insisted that he is 
going to do what he can to ruin the 
United Nations. It makes me think that 
this extreme right-winger is taking ex- 
actly the same ultimate objective as the 
Soviet Union, which would also like to 
destroy the United Nations. When De 
Gaulle came into power, we were all 
very much distressed that he. might de- 
stroy some of the gains made in France 
as a democratic nation and one of our 
great allies. Now, he has come out 
quite bluntly in saying what the man 
who beat the table with his shoe says, 
do away with the United Nations. I 
should like to have either of our distin- 
guished speakers give a word of com- 
fort, because they did give a lot of com- 
fort, although there were a lot of prob- 
lems, in their addresses. 
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A: Your question is a very impor- 
tant and a very good one. The answer, 
it seems to me, is that De Gaulle moves 
, in mysterious ways his wonders to per- 

form. De Gaulle has said that he thinks 
the United Nations is of limited value. 
He is not going to spend a penny sup- 
porting United Nations actions in the 
Congo, and he has also given many in- 
dications that he is not very enthusiastic 
about NATO. On the other hand, hav- 
ing worked in the Middle East and the 
Far East for a long time, I have seen 
the stubbornness with which the French 
held on tenaciously, first, in Syria and 
Lebanon, and, later, in Indochina. I 
was afraid we were going to see a bitter, 
last-ditch struggle by France in every 
one of its colonies. When French gov- 
ernments were rising and falling fre- 
quently, no government in Paris could 
take the step that De Gaulle has taken 
with regard to the French colonies in 
Africa. There, during the past twelve 
months, thirteen new nations have come 
peacefully into being out of the French 
Empire. That’s an amazing thing, and 
I don’t think anybody but De Gaulle 
could have done it. I believe that De 
Gaulle has a good chance to settle the 
Algerian question, and that is as tough 
a colonial question as there ever was, 
because there are more than a million 
Europeans living in Algeria among more 
than 9 million Moslems. Any time 
there is a change of power, there is very 
likely to be a serious physical disturb- 
ance. We see what happened in the 
Congo. That hasn’t happened in any 
of the French colonies. The Tunisian 
question was solved during the very 
brief period when Mendes-France was 
prime minister. He had the imagina- 
tion and the courage and the ability to 
do so, but he could not stay in power. 
De Gaulle has solved an even more diffi- 
cult problem. So, while the attitude De 
Gaulle is taking toward the United Na- 
tions and NATO is disappointing, let’s 


be thankful that he has taken the other 
positions that he has. 


Q: Can the United Nations ever 
really be effective without being an open 
forum in which all countries can give 
their views without paying the assess- 
ments which the United Nations uses 
for its operations? And, secondly, how 
much will the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations increase 
the effectiveness of the Soviet Union’s 
ruining plan? 


A: Your first question is: Can the 
United Nations succeed as a public 
forum, letting every nation stand on the 
platform and shout its views, if such na- 
tions do not pay their annual fees? In 
other words, what are we going to do 
about free-riders? That has long been 
a serious problem for international or- 
ganizations. I referred to the fact that 
the League of Nations met its great 
challenge at the time of the Italian at- 
tack on Ethiopia, and it failed. One 
reason the League of Nations failed was 
that the people who were shouting most 
on the platform demanding that the 
League take strong action represented 
countries which could not or would not 
contribute anything toward carrying out 
such action. The nations which would 
have to put up the funds and the men 
and the ships to block Italy were Brit- 
ain and France. They weren’t shouting 
so much. That is a continuing problem 
in international organizations. I must 
say that I get annoyed when somebody 
stands on the platform at the United 
Nations and makes violent speeches 
when the record shows that he has not 
paid his dues for a long time. 

One other aspect, however, ought also 
to be mentioned. It is the extent to 
which international problems are solved 
through speeches in the General As- 
sembly. Woodrow Wilson, in his fa- 
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mous Fourteen Points, outlined the chief 
causes for war and said that the allies 
were fighting to eliminate war. One of 
the causes he believed was secret trea- 
ties. Wilson called for open covenants 
openly arrived at. He wanted to elimi- 
nate smoke-filled rooms where a few 
diplomats gathered and redrew the map, 
putting a million people here and a 
million people there without consulting 
them. Many people were very enthusi- 
astic about it at the time, including 
Walter Lippmann, who was a great 
exponent of Woodrow Wilson’s ideas. 
Many such people, having seen the op- 
eration of open forums, where quarrels 
not only between Communists and anti- 
Communists but also among our friends 
are aired in public, are now calling for 
a return to private diplomacy. I re- 
ferred to the Cyprus question. When- 
ever it arises in the U. N., the Greek 
delegate thinks he must make a rip- 
snorting speech to make good headlines 
at home. The Turkish delegate isn’t 


going to sit there without answering in- 


a like or stronger vein. The British are 
involved and must defend their policy. 
As a result, many people have come to 
realize that thrashing out problems in 
an open forum may exacerbate them or 
make enemies more bitter. The pendu- 
lum swings to quiet diplomacy. 

The solution lies somewhere in the 
middle. The open forum of the United 
Nations helped bring pressure to solve 
the Trieste question. The only thing 
which ever moved Francé to make any 
effort to solve the Algerian question dur- 
ing the last decade was the September 
meeting of the General Assembly. Be- 
fore each meeting, France went through 
some maneuver, a promise of elections, 
a plebiscite, or something else, because 
the Quai d’Orsay knew that it would be 
rawhided on the platform of the United 
Nations. Little by little, adjustments 
take place because of the spotlight of 
U.N. debates. So, I do not despair, be- 


-about world order. 
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cause countries that do not pay their 
dues shout on the platform. They add 
to the general debate. When the U. N. 
becomes more authoritative, we will 
have to change the rules. 

The next part of your question con- 
cerned the admission of Red China. I 
am no longer in government, so what I 
say will not embarrass anyone, and no 
one can embarrass me. I am quite frank 
to say that I favor a two-China policy. 
That probably will not get Red China 
into the United Nations, because neither 
Peking nor Taipei is likely to agree— 
although recent stories in the press sug- 
gest that Peking might be willing to let 
the Chinese on Formosa go their own 
way, at least for the time being. My 
main reason for wanting the Chinese on 
the mainland represented in the United 
Nations is to bring them into contact 
with the world. In my main speech, I 
asked why, if people everywhere want 
peace, don’t their governments give it to 
them? ‘The main reason, I believe, is 
xenophobia—the Greeks had the word 
for it—a hatred of things foreign, of 
things strange. More‘international un- 
derstanding among people must be de- 
veloped before their governments can 
take the actions necessary to bring 
We Americans have 
a share of xenophobia, although, among 
the peoples of the world, I think one can 
say fairly objectively that we probably 
are less infected with xenophobia than 
any other single nation, primarily be- 
cause we are a nation of foreigners. We 
have grown accustomed to tolerating 
different points of view, different re- 
ligions, different races, different back- 
grounds, and different cultures. The one 
nation more xenophobic than any other, 
I believe, is China, although Russia 
would take a high place in that hier- 
archy. I refer to China in general, not 
Red or Communist China or any other. 
I say that with great warmth and affec- 
tion for the Chinese; I served there 
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three years. But, centuries ago, they 
built a great wall around themselves, 
not only physically, but psychologically. 
-The great danger I see in China today 
is xenophobia. This will make it very 
difficult to deal with them in a decent, 
civilized world for a long time., China’s 
seclusion lasted to 1900, when the Em- 
press Dowager still insisted that every 
diplomat coming to see her touch the 
floor with his head three times to indi- 
cate that he was an inferior barbarian. 
Everything outside China, everything 
not Chinese, was barbaric. They did 
not want to be contaminated. We don’t 
want to encourage xenophobia, and one 
of the ways we may be able to work‘to- 
ward getting the Chinese to think of 


themselves as belonging to the world is 
to get them on forums. They'll be a 
great nuisance when we get them there, 
and our relations with China are not 
going to be any better for a long time. 
I don’t envy the first man who has to be 
American ambassador to Peking. But, 
in our effort to bring the world together 
and to persuade human beings to act in 
a somewhat more civilized manner, we 
must try to get them inside. They 
would probably vote with the Soviet 
Union, but I would rather have all the 
Communist countries in the United Na- 
tions than have no place where the vari- 
ous peoples who inhabit this shrinking 
planet can see what the others look 
like. 


educational and cultural institutions. 
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ABSTRACT: The Soviet Union, at present, is definitely ahead 
of the United States in the economic competition for the un- 
committed and underdeveloped countries. The goal of Soviet 
economic penetration—control of total policy—poses a direct 
threat to American national security. The monolithic central 

‘authority of the Soviet Union provides a tactical advantage 
over the United States free democracy. The Soviet presidium 
can and does throw the entire power of the country against 
one target—winning the uncommitted and underdeveloped 
countries to communism. The United States is handicapped 
by its economic organization as well as by its political values. 
The United States has not yet learned to co-ordinate public 
efforts when an over-all national purpose must be served. 
The United States and the Soviet Union differ in their ap- 
proaches to human values in aid to underdeveloped areas. 
The United States has fostered long-range improvements 
through teacher training, agricultural research, infant care, 
and so on. The Soviet Union has claimed the spotlight with 
huge projects—dams, hospitals, steel mills. ‘There is no doubt 
that the United States possesses the capacity to compete with 
the Soviet Union. The United States definitely possesses ad- 
vantages in marketing and distribution skills, in production 
flexibility, and in quality control. The free market system, 
also, is familiar to underdeveloped peoples accustomed to the 
bazaar atmosphere. The United States can win economically, 
and on her own terms, but she must possess the desire to do 
so,—Ed. 


Clarence B. Randall, Chicago, Illinois, was Consultant and Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on Foreign Economic Policy. He was Chairman of the Commission 
and Council on Foreign Economic Policy. He was the President of Inland Steel Com- 
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O phase of our foreign policy pre- 

sents more challenge to the peo- 
ple of the United States than the vigor- 
ous forward thrust of Soviet economic 
competition in the uncommitted coun- 
tries, yet there is none which is so little 
understood. 

As a nation, we are capable of deep 
emotional response, but only as we re- 
act to drama. Sputnik startled us, and 
we became fully aware of Soviet missile 
strength, but we are indifferent to the 
Russian economic advance because it is 
deliberately done in a quiet and unob- 
trusive manner, 


STATISTICAL VACUUM 


No professional economist can meas- 
ure adequately this new force, because 
none of the familiar data which he likes 
to have at hand are available. The So- 
viets do not publish the essential figures, 
and, if they did, they would be unreli- 
able. 

Take the question of interest on capi- 
tal, for example. Communism does not 
recognize the existence of capital in the 
sense in which we employ that word. 
Yet, when interest is not included as an 
element of cost in the production of 
goods, there can be no compilation that 
is comparable to ours. Similarly, since 
communism does not permit the forces 
of supply and demand to operate in a 
free market, all values which they give 
to production are arbitrarily arrived at. 
And, finally, in Russia, the individual 
who submits to higher authority a re- 
port of the output for his sector has a 
personal incentive for making the total 
appear large. 

In a new nation, the statistical situa- 
tion is even worse. The taking of a 


census and the compilation of the gross- 


national product of a country are forms 
of an advanced civilization. When a 
This article is the text of a speech to the 


Annual Spring Meeting, First Session, Friday 
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new country is struggling to emerge 
from the primitive to the modern, the 
cadre of trained civil servants is barely 
sufficient to keep the basic minimum of 
government service in operation. In such 
an area, there can be no orderly keep- 
ing of records for the edification of an 
American economist. Add to this the 
element of venality, which is all too 
common in the new countries, and you 
arrive inevitably at statistical chaos in 
trying to measure the effectiveness, 
whether of aid or trade, in the develop- 
ment of an uncommitted nation. We 
must learn to understand these defi- 
ciencies. 

The statistical vacuum, however, 
merely highlights the fact that this issue 
is far broader than just economics for 
Americans. Our foreign policy is inte- 
gral and may not be subdivided for the 
convenience of students into separable 
components. Military security, politi- 
cal advantage, and humanitarian consid- 
erations are all added to economics to 
form the mixture which we call foreign 
policy. 


Soviet GOAL 


Soviet penetration of another nation, 
even though limited to economics, is in- 
variably directed toward ultimate con- 
trol of that nation’s total policy. It, 
therefore, poses a direct threat to our 
own national security which is quite 
separate from the economic impact as 
such. One has only to think of Castro 
to be aware of this, or the United Na- 
tions, where the balance of political 
force is already so delicate. 

Likewise, the economic thrust of the 
Soviets into a new area invariably re- 
flects total disregard of human values, 
such as poverty, illiteracy, and starva- 
tion levels of subsistence. Nothing is 
to be gained, therefore, from fumbling 
around with inadequate statistics. We 
know now all that we need to know, 
which is this:, World communism is de- 
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termined to capture control of the un- 
committed nations by fair means or foul, 
is attempting this vigorously through 
economic penetration, and regards this 
as the surest path to their objective, 
which it probably is. We do not need 
to know precisely how far the process 
has gone. We need rather to know what 
effort is required on our part in order 
that it may be resisted. We need to ask 
ourselves squarely whether as a nation 
we possess the will, and the resources, 
to meet this alarming challenge without 
altering our own way of life, and before 
it is too late. 


ATTITUDES AND CAPABILITIES 


I submit that the way to commence 
such an inquiry is to compare the atti- 
tudes and the capabilities of the United 
States with those of the Soviet Union 
within a dual frame of reference: first, 
as to the will to win, and, second, as to 
economic weapons available to each side. 

The will to compete and the capacity 
to compete are separate questions. No 
one doubts our great economic poten- 
tial, but, great as this may be, it will 
be of no avail unless we consciously 
throw it into the struggle. 
` As of now, we Americans have no ade- 
quate posture of defense in this eco- 
nomic area. We have learned how to 
face war, but not how to face peace. 
We understand missiles, but not trade 
and economic assistance. 

The United States has magnificently 
kept the military peace for the entire 
free world by the striking deterrent 
power of our armed forces. We have 
made no similar response to the eco- 
nomic threat. We have mobilized the 
best minds in the country for the de- 
sign and production of incredible new 
missiles with cosmic potential for de- 
struction, but we have made no similar 
effort to mobilize our best minds for the 
meeting of the economic threat. 


This is solely because we have not yet 
put our minds to it. We simply do not 
comprehend the danger. What is re- 
mote is negligible. Revolution in Cuba 
shocks us immeasurably, because we see 
it from our front window, but what hap- 
pens in Laos or Buganda gives us barely 
a fleeting moment of interest. 

It is precisely in such situations that 
the monolithic central authority of a to- 
talitarian state gives that government a 
tactical advantage in a contest with a 
free democracy. Where a few decide 
and the opinion of the mass is of no im- 
portance, the entire power of the nation 
can be thrown against a single target, 
and that is exactly what the presidium 
is now doing with respect to the eco- 
nomic penetration of the uncommitted 
nations. 

It must be recognized, therefore, that, 
in terms of will to win, Russia is defi- 
nitely ahead of us at this time in this 
economic competition. Before the typi- 
cal American businessman is able to lo- 
cate 4 new country on the map, Russia 
has opened an embassy in that country’s 
capital, fully staffed with trade experts 
and officers who possess full authority to 
offer economic assistance. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EFFORT 


We have one further handicap. In 
Russia, the production of goods involves 
no distinction between public and pri- 
vate effort, nor does the- incentive of 
self-interest play any part in determin- 
ing the direction which effort shall take. 
Here in the United States, to meet the 
Soviet challenge, we need both public 
and private effort, yet there are many 
instances where the incentive of self-in- 
terest is not sufficient to call forth the 
private effort. In our intense reliance 
upon private initiative, we have not yet 
learned how fully to co-ordinate public 
and private effort when an over-all na- 
tional purpose must be served. There 
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are other nations in the free world who 
have done this better than we, and we 
must learn from them. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 


Russia has also a clear advantage with 
respect to decision-making in the mat- 
ter of extending economic assistance to 
new nations. Although there is evidence 
that public opinion does exist as a force 
within Russia, it certainly has not yet 
reached a point where it would restrain 
government from taking decisions of 
this sort. Nor within the structure of 
a totalitarian government is there any 
division of power, such as occurs with 
us when the executive branch recom- 
mends a program and the Congress re- 
fuses the appropriation. 

When the Soviet government decides 
to penetrate Afghanistan through eco- 
nomic assistance, the boss man acts, 
and it is done. With us, months pass 
before decisions can be taken, and we 
still have no proper mechanism for long- 
term planning. 

When it comes to the social values, to 
which Americans are properly so sensi- 
tive, the purposes of the Soviets are 
found principally in their propaganda 
and not in their deeds. Responsive to 
our instincts, we undertake programs 
for the basic improvement of the lot of 
all the people. We address ourselves to 
the improvement of literacy, teacher 
training, agricultural research, the care 
and feeding of infants, and similar ef- 
forts that evidence our sincere human 

. interest in the country, whether or not 
such programs are spectacular. They 
do exactly the opposite. They ignore 
the tedious and the long term and seek 
the spotlight of immediate national at- 
tention by committing their funds to 
projects like a dam or a hospital. 

Yet, in fairness, it must be said that 
what they do they do well. The steel 
mill which the Russians built in India is 
first class in every way. It is staffed by 


able technicians who speak the local dia- 
lects and who live on terms of equality 
with the native population to a degree 
which no other Western nation has ever 
achieved. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, it is known as 
Russian, and favorably known. 

Consideration of this single project 
will illustrate many of the difficulties 
which we face in our competition in this 
field of economic assistance. 


UNITED States DIFFICULTIES 


To begin with, how would we finance 
a comparable steel plant? It would be 
difficult to persuade an American com- 
pany to risk that much private capital in 
India, for the reason that prices would 
be controlled. And wherever such a pri- 
vate investment came under considera- 
tion for an uncommitted country, the 
recent massive expropriation in Cuba 
would give private management pause. 

On the other hand, if it were sug- 
gested that the project be financed by 
a long-term governmental loan by the 
Development and Loan Fund, the cry 
would be raised in many circles in our 
country that we were thereby financing. 
socialism by contributing to the nation- 
alization of a basic industry, thus deny- 
ing our own heritage. And if, neverthe- 
less, the government should decide to 
make the required loan to the govern- 
ment of India, we still would not be in 
a position to compete as to the terms. 
Russia is prepared to make loans at the 
rate of 24 per cent interest, which is 
below what our Treasury must pay on 
its own borrowings: from the American 
people. 

And if all of these barriers were 
bridged, there is still another for which 
no good answer is apparent. Under a 
system of private initiative and private 
responsibility, it is not likely that we 
would be able to staff such a steel mill 
with American technical and manage- 
ment personnel throughout the long 
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transition period that would be required 
before native operators could take over. 

How can we obtain such skills for 
service overseas in a free society? Rus- 
sians go where Russians are sent, but 
Americans go where the pay is good, the 
security substantial, and the living com- 
fortable. 

The only men who could measure up 
to such responsibility in a foreign coun- 
try already have fine jobs at home. They 
cannot be conscripted, as would be done 
in war, and they will not undertake such 
posts voluntarily until our nation, as a 
whole, has reached the point of selfless 
dedication to national effort in time of 
peace comparable to what it will give in 
time of war. Unhappily, that day is not 
at hand. The stark truth is that it still 
remains to be proven whether, in this 
world of crisis, the concept of individual 
responsibility can be made sufficient to 
‘meet the challenge of enforced collec- 
tive responsibility. 

The Soviets have still another advan- 
tage. As yet they have no apparent 
balance of payments problem, whereas 
our programs of economic assistance 
have played an important part in swell- 
ing the outward flow of gold. Our bal- 
ance of trade as such is favorable in that 
our exports greatly exceed our imports, 
but that balance is not sufficient to meet 
in full the requirements for the out- 
ward flow of private investment, tourist 
expenditures, military assistance to our 
allies, and economic aid. No Russian 
rubles are ever granted to a new coun- 
try for expenditure in world markets, 
for the loans are always tied to pur- 
chases in Russia. It is not actually 
rubles that they are sending abroad, 
therefore, but goods. On the other 
hand, the humanitarian programs which 
we undertake and which do not involve 
goods at all have to be done with dollars. 

Finally, the Russian economy is more 
nearly complementary to those of the 
new nations than ours when it comes to 


the repayment of economic assistance. 
Russia is short in the production of 
food, grains, and other products of the 
soil, whereas these are precisely what 
we have in surplus. Since these com- 
modities are usually about all that a 
new country has for export, they find it 
easier to service a loan to Russia than 
one that is due to the United States. 

So much for the field of economic as- 
sistance. In the field of trade and com- 
merce, the picture is altogether different. 
Here the United States has overwhelm- 
ing natural advantages, if only we are 
prepared to put forth the total national 
effort which the challenge requires. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


At the outset, however, we must rec- 
ognize that we have one initial handi- 
cap. The Soviets understand the way 
of life of an underdeveloped country 
better than we do, for the reason that 
so much of their own land mass is still 
undeveloped. They do not have to 
leave the confines of their own territory 
to examine the way of life of primitive 
peoples, because they still have such 
among their own. They still have fron- 
tiers, and the goods which they produce 
are designed to meet the simple necessi- 
ties of those whose standard of living 
has but recently emerged from the sub- 
sistence level. 

Much of their equipment which would 
be used by those living under a primi- 
tive economic regime is simple in design 
and rugged in construction. They make 
but few automobiles, but those ‘which 
they do produce are intended for opera- 
tion in rough terrain and in areas where 
few mechanics will be available. 

The contrary is true of the United 
States. We no longer understand life 
on the frontier. Our consumer products 
are those of a sophisticated civilization, 
and they are now so widely distributed 
that life in a remote village has nearly 
all of the amenities that would be found 
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in the city. Our automobiles are de- 
signed never to leave the concrete, and 
few Americans ever look underneath th 
hood. i 

But this is about. all that can be said 
for the Russians in this new competi- 
tion. The rest is ours. 

In a developing country, it is impor- 
tant early to establish an inflow of con- 
sumer goods, first, to create an incentive 
to work on the part of those who have 
not been putting forth their best effort, 
and, second, to raise the general stand- 
ard of living upon which to build liter- 
acy and the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 


Soviets lack versatility 


Here is where the Soviets lack versa- 
tility. They know only a sellers’ mar- 
ket, because in Russia there are never 
enough goods to go round. Their best 
creative talent does not go into the con- 
sumer sector, and the demand always 
exceeds supply. Neither the manufac- 
turer nor the seller has to make the ef- 
fort required of their counterparts in the 
United States. This brings it to pass 
that in their economy there is neither 
an incentive to make goods attractive 
nor to sell them aggressively. They 
have no skill in market research, in ad- 
vertising, or in promotion. They make 
no effort to arouse desire to purchase in 
the buyer nor to conform production to 
suit his needs. As a result, the life of 
the ordinary individual in a Communist 
regime is dull and graceless, and, if they 
should be successful in transmitting to 
the inhabitants of an uncommitted coun- 
try the true image of the life which they 
have to offer, it would defeat their own 
purposes. 

On the contrary, ours is the way of 
life which the new nations seek to imi- 
tate, for it is filled with gaiety and 
joie de vivre. They are certain to want 
our gadgets once they come to under- 
stand what richness can thus be brought 
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into their lives and once they come to 
believe that to attain them is a possi- 
bility. If, with our great resources of 
creative talent, we could turn slightly 
away from the goods of sophistication 
and devote ourselves consciously to the 
production and distribution of products 
especially suited to peoples who are just 
emerging toward the modern way of life, 
the Soviets would be totally outclassed. 
They lack imaginative gifts, and, even 
if they did possess them, they would be 
foreclosed from employing them because 
they could hardly develop such products 
for sale in the new nations while at the 
same time denying them to their own 
people. 


Free market is familiar 


We have the further advantage that 
most of the new areas understand, at 
least in a rudimentary way, the func- 
tioning of the free market. The origin 
of the bazaar is lost in the oblivion of 
early human history, but it is found in 
wide areas of the world. Among such 
peoples, ordinary trading, where the 
buyer decides what he wants and the 
seller decides whether to part with the 
goods, all carried forward on an indi- 
vidual basis, is as old as the earliest 
forms of civilization. This built-in an- 
tipathy to collectivism can be made a 
significant working tool in our resist- 
ance to the Soviet economic competition. 

Furthermore, the entire structure of 
the Soviet means of production lacks 
the flexibility and the spontaneity that 
give such vitality to our economy. 
They are being driven toward decen- 
tralization in the field of manufactur- 
ing, thus widening somewhat the num- 
ber of individuals who participate in the 
making of the decisions, but the multi- 
plicity of choices arrived at are still 
strikingly small, when compared with 
the operation of the free market in our 
country. The mere fact that their sell- 
ing mechanisms are separate from those 
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of production, with responsibility di- 
vided for those two functions, causes ~ 
unwieldly accumulations of inventory, 
because those who produce have no in- 
centive to distribute. 

This process of decentralization to- 
ward which the Russians seem to be 
moving will almost certainly make: for- 
eign trade more clumsy. Human na- 
ture being what it is, central authority 
will surely find it more and more diffi- 
cult to compel regional officers to sur- 
render for the export trade products 
which are already in scarce supply 
among their own people. 


Soviet inexperience 


We have the further advantage that 
much of the consumer merchandise that 
the Communist regime has to offer to 
a new country is shoddy. There are 
matches that do not light, sugar that 
does not dissolve, and shoes that do not 
wear well. The engines of the small 
Moskivitch automobile do not stand hot 
climates well. 

And they make many mistakes in de- 
liveries, due to their lack of experience 
-and skill in the general field of distribu- 
tion and transportation. There was the 
famous case, for example, when cement 
was delivered to Burma during the mon- 
soon season and no storage had been 
provided in advance. The result was 
quite disastrous to the cement. And then 
there have been occasions in Guinea 
when large shipments of bananas have 
rotted on the docks, because Russian 
ships did not arrive at the time agreed 
on or because, when they did arrive, 
they did not have the promised capacity. 

This lack of sophistication in the 
merchandising field abroad reflects in- 
competency at home. The Russians 
either do not understand or do not per- 
mit the withdrawal of labor and capi- 
tal to improve the distribution of goods, 
and, as a consequence, their own retail 
facilities are inadequate and unattrac- 
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tive. Stores are small, badly out of 
date by our standards, poorly equipped, 
and arbitrarily located with respect to 
the consumer demand. A Russian house- 
wife must spend much of her day stand- 
ing in line. And if they lack skill in 
selling and in distributing at home, it is 
not likely that they will be adept in 
these important functions when long dis- 
tances and remote areas are involved. 


Production psychology 


Not only is the major effort of all Rus- 
sian production concentrated in heavy 
industry and armament and not con- 
sumer goods, but their systems of bo- 
nuses and other incentives, which are 
exceptionally high in a nation which 
began by insisting that all individuals 
receive the same compensation regard- 
less of effort, tend to substitute quantity 
in production for quality. Innovations 
to please the customer are necessarily 
frowned upon if they tend to interrupt 
the current stream of production and 
thus reduce the level of incentives. 

For the same reasons, they put more 
emphasis on employing known processes 
than upon developing new ones. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that they 
could bring great resourcefulness to re- 
search on consumer products if they 
made up their minds to, but, at the pres- 
ent time, their methods do not breed 
quick readjustment to changing demand. 

This, in part, reflects their system of © 
education, which places so much em- 


phasis on technology and so little upon 


the liberal arts and broad intellectual 
development. They take it for granted 
that, if a man is a good engineer, he 
will possess management skills when he 
comes to a position of leadership and 
responsibility. 


Barter 


One of their great limitations in the 
whole field of foreign trade is that they 
prefer to deal on a basis of barter. This 
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is not only because the ruble is not a 
freely convertible currency, but because 
their whole philosophy is adverse to the 
free market. Barter, at best, is a clumsy 
medium. Among other things, it oper- 
ates to cause unfair dealing, because, 
without a fixed price, no nation can be 
sure that it is getting as favorable treat- 
ment as its neighbor. Furthermore, 
through barter, the Soviets often take 
in goods which they do not want, and 
they are quite unscrupulous about dis- 
posing of these commodities later in 
world markets at prices below those 
asked by the other nation itself when 
it trades with the outside world. 


U. S. Prospects 


We have such abundant resources in 
this entire field of marketing and dis- 
tribution that we ought to win this eco- 
nomic competition on trade hands down, 
if once we put our minds to it. Ameri- 
can goods are the highest quality, class 
by class, in the world. They can be 
especially designed for the particular 
needs of any locality in the world, and 
we have all the skill required to make 
the variety and the quality of our prod- 
ucts known everywhere. 

To do this, however, we must not only 
have the will to compete, but we must 
acquire shrewd understanding of the 
way of life that is involved, country by 
country. 

We must, first of all, recognize that 
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free enterprise is not a concept which 
exports itself. New nations turn to 
statism not because they prefer com- 
munism ideologically, but because it 
suits their immediate needs. 

First of all, they have no source of 
capital except through the government. 
They have no traditions of thrift, no 
media by which the savings of the many 
may be brought together for establish- 
ment of manufacturing units. 

And it is instinctive for those who 
control the government, and who thus 
control the capital, not to want to turn 
it over to private hands. 

Just how we bridge this gap is not 
clear, but it must be bridged. A way 
must be found for those who are com- 
mitted to the concept of private initia- 
tive to work in a spirit of co-operation 
with those. who are committed to stat- 
ism, in the hope that over the long pull 
the values found in the free enterprise 
way of life will make themselves so clear 
that they will be adopted voluntarily. 

But upon any basis of comparison, it 
is overwhelmingly clear that the United 
States possesses more advantage than 
the Soviet Union in this great new chal- 
lenge of world economic competition 
and that all that is needed is to bring 
our great resources, both human and 
material, to bear upon this objective. 

We can win, and on our own terms, 
if we want to, but we must want to very 
earnestly. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Twelve weeks ago today there 
was a change of administration in Wash- 
ington to which neither of the gentle- 
men referred. I wonder, in view of the 
new approach in Washington to these 
problems, whether our speakers would 
change their opinions or analyses? 


A: I would like to say, if I may, just 
one personal word. I had the great 
privilege of being on President Eisen- 
hower’s personal staff. I will have no 
part whatsoever in expressing criticism 
of the new administration. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is my President; he is your Presi- 
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dent. I shall support him. I think he 
has put together an admirable team, and 
I am deeply sensitive to the awesome re- 
sponsibility which he bears. I am for 
him. 


Q: What role, if any, does Mr. Ran- 
dall think the Peace Corps might play 
in economic competition, in addition to 
the social aspects of it, particularly in 
connection with his remarks about the 
Russian capacity for merging with the 
national populations with whom they 
work? 


A: I’m tremendously interested in 
the concept of-the Peace Corps.. I think 
it reflects great credit on America, this 
popular and spontaneous desire to give 
up youth and opportunity to perform a 
service of dedication for the country 
and the world. I think that is a mag- 
nificent concept. It will bear very little 
upon the economic competition, as I see 
it. In the first place, these people carry 
no Capital with them; they cannot do 
much with the economy without capi- 
e tal. Their job is to improve ‘the way of 
life of the people. I am delighted with 
the idea that they are to undertake. to 
live in the villages. I sense great diffi- 
culties with the program, and I am sure 
that Mr. Schriver, who is held in high 
esteem in Chicago, where he was presi- 
dent’of the schoolboard, recognizes these 
difficulties. How do you screen? George 
Allen and I have both seen people who 
have turned in fine performances at 
home put in the midst of an alien cul- 
ture, in an unfavorable climate, and then 
develop qualities of instability which no 
one could have foreseen. One or two of 
these young people going berserk in a 
remote area of the world can greatly 
damage the image of the United States. 
I sense an administrative difficulty. Un- 
der our concept, the ambassador is the 
chief of mission in every country. It is 


not yet clear to me to whom the Peace 
Corps young people are to report, 
whether they are to be directed from 
Washington or are to be under the 
guidance and direction of the ambas- 
sador. I have discussed this with no 
one in Washington, of course. I think 
it is a great experiment; it deserves the 
full support of the American people. 
With full recognition that it will not im- 
mediately perform miracles, it will have 
to be carried out with great restraint, 
great self-discipline, and great dedica- 
tion on the part of all concerned. 


Q: My question has to do with 
where our national leaders direct their 
energies. I believe that all thinking, 
well-informed people recognize that we 
will have to save our future, our nation, 
and our civilization by a developed, ef- 
fective world government and world law, 
rather than through a high development 
of armament—bombs, disease-germ war- 
fare, chemical warfare. So what I would 
like is an explanation of why our gov- 
ernment and our potential leadership sin 
by omission by not pursuing that sort 
of thing. 


A: Iwould like to add to Mr. Allen’s 
remarks, if I might, just one thought, 
which is this. World government can 
never be imposed from the top. No one 
of us would want it done by force. It 
must, in the last analysis, when it comes, 
rest, as our government does, upon the 
consent of the governed. I am, there- 
fore, tremendously interested in trying 
to arrive at closer mutuality of interest 
among the nations. Upon such a base, | 
we would build the concept of better 
world relations. That is why I have be- 
come such an advocate of the liberal 
trade movement. I want steadily to see 
world trade barriers reduced, and, I say, 
this has now gained such momentum 
that the economy of the entire free 
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world will ultimately become completely 
integrated. I think these forces are now 
so great that no country can stand 
against them, no political party can 
stand against them, certainly no Ameri- 
can corporation can stand against them. 
I think there has never been a firmer 
foundation upon which to build politi- 
cal integration in Europe than the mu- 
tuality of interest among the nations 
which has been created by the Common 
Market. And I look to an extension 
of that principle developing a ground- 
work of interrelationship between na- 
tions based upon the daily living and 
transactions of people. Out of this will 
come closer political relationships. 


Q: Mr. Randall stated that we could 
win the economic competitive war with 
the Soviets hands down if we were only 
to mobilize our resources. He said, at 
the end, that, if we could make ourselves 
want to win the economic war, we could 
do so. I would like to know if he has 
some specific ideas on how we can so 
mobilize our resources in our nation 
within the terms of our American tra- 
dition and our democratic way of life. 


a A: I hold certain naive pieces of 
psophy that I can’t get away from. 

me have the feeling that our de- 

eee pon the concept of indi- 
I have heard too 
out our rights. I 
Bout our obliga- 
is an integral 
nave separate 


















stand and have respect for the other. In 
addition to organizing civil liberties un- 
ions—with which I sympathize—I wish 
we would organize civil obligations un- 
ions. I think that our entire nation 
rests upon that noble concept of indi- 
vidual responsibility. And unless, as a 
nation, we accept this challenge as peo- 
ple, as individuals, and ask ourselves 
what each of us may do to advance this 
concept, we never will meet the chal- 
lenge. Unless the total impulse of the 
voluntary action which comes from 
every person in the country comes into 
focus from the bottom up, we'll never 
make it, 


Q: Since the long-term rate of in- 
terest at 2.5 per cent seems to be a 
stumbling block, I would like to pose 
the question whether we could not: subsi- 
dize our long-term rate of interest so 
that if the market demands 5 per cent 
and we can only lend at 2.5 per cent to 
an underdeveloped nation, we could get 
the other 2.5 per cent out of our own 
budget and pay it over to the people 
lending the money to the foreign coun- ` 
try on a year to year basis. 


A: I am very much interested that 
the gentleman has made that suggestion. 
I would have to say to him with entire 
candor that it has often been made. 
There is only one answer to it and that 
is completely final and irrevocable. It is 
politics. Can you imagine our subsi- 
dizing the interest rate by borrowing at 
4.5 per cent and lending at 2.5 per cent 
to a remote nation and refusing to lend 
to the rural electrification facilities of the 
United States at 2.5 per cent. I cannot 
believe that the American Congress 
would long endure that kind of proposal. 


se of your paper, Mr. 
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in meeting this challenge, you suggest 
we can do this without altering our own 
way of life. Now, it sounds to me as if 
you were saying that we can have our 
cake and eat it, too. Now, if I mis- 
understood you or misinterpreted you, 
what price do you think we will have 
to pay? 


A: Ididn’t make my point clear; it’s 
semantics. For example, Mr. Mikoyan 
goes everywhere; he takes in his brief- 
case the literature dealing with every 
product in his nation. He can sell any- 
thing Russia produces; he can cut the 
price on one article to move another. 
Not long ago, a group of fairly respon- 
sible businessmen suggested that the 
way to answer that would be to estab- 


lish in the United States a vast state 
trading organization which would take 
consignments from industry at fixed 
prices and then fix its own prices on 
these commodities in world commerce, 
taking a deficit, if necessary, to meet, 
step by step, the competition of the So- 
viets. That is what I mean. We must 
not do that. We must not adopt the 
Soviet way in order to meet the So- 
viet competition. We must find a way 
by which, through the voluntary as- 
sumption of responsibility by business, 
through the exercise of private initia- 
tive, we can compete. This is a new 
challenge; we must find new ways to 
meet it and still be true to the concept 
of individual freedom and individual re- 
sponsibility. 


Henry S. Reuss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is a Member of Congress from Wisconsin. 
He received his A.B. from Cornell University and his LL.B from Harvard Law School. 
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General Counsel for the Marshall Plan, Paris, 1949. He was a member of the Legal 
Advisory Committee of The National Resources Board, 1948-1952. He is a member of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, the House Government Operations Com- 
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The United States Foreign Aid Program: 
‘An Appraisal 


By Henry S. Reuss 
Apstract: The United States has maintained a foreign 


aid program since World War II, but the objectives of aid 
have been mixed. When President Truman announced the 


technical assistance program in 1949, many hoped that we had 


embarked on a continuing commitment to assist poorer coun- 
tries toward economic development. Actually, aid in recent 
years has been largely military aid, and even economic assist- 
ance has been concentrated in a few countries of strategic value , 
to us. Aside from this overemphasis on military aid, our main 
problem has been the failure to recognize that haphazard, 
project-by-project economic grants or loans, administered by 
many agencies, do not much help poor countries. Economic 
development requires capital, technical skills, and entrepre- 
neurship in combination. It will not take place without educa- 
tion and social reforms creating incentives for progress among 
the majority in any country. -The new program proposed by 
President Kennedy could go far to correct present deficiencies. 
It would commit the United States to long-term development 
assistance, administered by a new aid agency, in accordance 
with plans to be worked out by recipient countries. The role 
of the United States will continue to be difficult. We must 
learn to tie together money, projects, and people in effective 
ways and to supervise all programs closely. Yet we will have 
to avoid giving offense to countries which ask for aid, and we 
must persuade them to invite increasing participation by 
United States businesses in all types of enterprise. We should 
continue to try to strengthen the economic foundations of the 
free world, but we must not try to buy friendship, and we must 
be sympathetic toward true neutralism in politics. 
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HROUGHOUT the fifteen years 

since World War II, the United 
States has managed to maintain a foreign 
aid program. Every President and every 
Congress, Republican or Democratic, 
has endorsed foreign aid as essential to 
the interests of the nation. 

But, while new reasons for aid have 
been advanced from time to time, the 
old ones have never been wholly dis- 
carded. Advocates of foreign aid have 
not so much lacked purpose as they 
have suffered from a surfeit of purposes. 


THE MIXTURE oF PURPOSES 


A good many people still think of 
foreign aid as essentially temporary, 
something we should be prepared to do 
for victims of major disasters—war, 
famine, earthquake. They supported our 
efforts in United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
after World War II and in the Marshall 
Plan to help Western Europe back to 
reconstruction and recovery. They are 
impatient of programs which cannot be 
related to an identifiable disaster. 

A year after the Marshall Plan began, 
President Truman urged the establish- 
ment of an aid program for the under- 
developed countries. Many hoped that 
the United States was committing itself 
to a permanent program of helping 
poorer countries to progress econom- 
ically. 

But the amounts which have been 
available directly for economic develop- 
ment have been very small compared to 
the dimensions of the Marshall Plan. 
The Marshall Plan gave or lent more 
than $25 billion in nonmilitary aid to 
Western Europe, not including Greece 
or Turkey. The United Kingdom alone 
received $6.7 billion; France, $5.4 bil- 


This article was specially written for in- 
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lion; Germany, $3.7 billion; Italy, $360 
billion, 

For the fiscal year 1961, for example, 
$3.8 billion was appropriated for “mu- 
tual security.” But $1.8 billion was for 
military aid, and, of the $2 billion re- 
maining, $675 million was for “defense 
support,” economic aid reserved for 
countries which have agreed to increase 
their defense establishments. Not even 
all of the remaining $1,325 million can 
be used for economic development, since 
certain funds are primarily for meeting 
political or other contingencies. 

From 1951 onward, emphasis shifted 
markedly from aid for the sake of the 
recipient to aid for the purpose of 
securing the defense of the United States 
against the advance of the Communist 
powers. Even economic aid was to be 
primarily a weapon against Communist 
expansion. Countries on the Sino-Soviet 
perimeter and others strategically situ- 
ated became the most eligible for aid. 
In fiscal year 1960, for example, more 
than half of the $2 billion for all types 
of nonmilitary aid went to five coun- 
tries: Korea, Viet-Nam, Formosa, Pak- 
istan, and India. On the other hand, all 
of Latin America together received $240 
million, and all of Africa, excluding the 
United Arab Republic, $151 million. 

In administering our aid programs in 
recent years, we have often appeared to 
be offering the most to the -countries 
with the most Communists. As Chester 
Bowles, now Undersecretary of State, 
once observed: 


We have thus turned communism into a 
national resource. To a struggling govern- 
ment, hungry for outside assistance, the 
local Communist minority has become 
worth its weight in American dollars. 


Some UNFORTUNATE RESULTS 


With such diffusion—if not conflict— 
of purpose, it is not surprising that our 
aid program has disappointed many, 
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alienated others, and produced some 
results no one wanted. 

We have talked fine words about our 
concern for the progress of underde- 
veloped countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. We have, in fact, con- 
centrated our aid, in the early years on 
the relatively rich countries of Western 
Europe, more recently on a few coun- 
tries considered to be of strategic value 
to us, 

We have been especially niggardly 
in giving economic aid to our neighbors 
in Latin America. Our military aid has 
frequently. served less to strengthen 
hemispheric defense than to assist dicta- 
torial regimes to maintain control over 
their own people. The victims of these 
dictatorships were understandably hos- 
tile to the United States, as Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon learned from his trip to 
Latin America in 1958. In Cuba, United 
States military aid to Batista was bit- 
terly resented by most of the people, 
and it is still used as a propaganda 
weapon by Castro against the United 
States. 

By favoring countries which agree to 
enter into military alliances with the 
United States, or which most loudly pro- 
fess their anticommunism, we have un- 
wittingly yielded a huge advantage to 
the Soviet Union. The Russians can win 
the sympathies of underdeveloped coun- 
tries by saying that their loans, grants, 
and technical assistance are available 
with no strings attached. The director 
of the Soviet Institute of World Eco- 
nomic and International Relations told 
the delegates to an African-Asian con- 
ference in Cairo in December 1957, “We 
do not ask you to join any blocs or 
change governments or change internal 
or foreign policies.” 

Twenty-three countries now receive 
Sino-Soviet aid, by credits, loans, or 
technicians. Moreover, the Sino-Soviet 
aid program is decreasingly military. Of 
the $4 billion in credits and loans made 


by the bloc since 1954, only about 20 
per cent has been for military assistance. 

The overemphasis of our aid program 
on the military has been much criticized. 
But to the extent that anything becomes 
“military,” it also unfortunately be- 
comes “secret.” Full and open debate 
by the Congress and the American public 
has, thus, not been possible‘on important 
details of military assistance and de- 
fense support, which together account 
for about 70 per cent of the total aid 
program. Such fundamental questions 
as how much individual countries are to 
receive, why they and not others are 
‘to be favored, and what these countries 
have done with past aid are almost im- 
mune from debate. 

Because of the high esteem in which 
we have held military alliances, we have 
at times even been guilty of confusing 
the possible value of an alliance with 
the merits of the other party to the 
alliance. Since, ultimately, we want to 
assist as many countries as possible to 
become free, democratic societies, it lays 
us open to the charge of cynicism when 
high officials make statements such as 
the one in December 1957 by Secretary 
of State John FosterDulles that Franco’s 
Spain is a tie “that holds the free world 
together.” ? 


Our MAIN PROBLEM 


Our overemphasis on military hard- 
ware and military alliances is not our 
main problem. Our main problem is our 
failure to recognize that simply sending 
goods, money, or experts on a project- 
by-project, basis does not constitute a 
sensible foreign aid program. 

Without intending to, we have found 
ourselves giving most aid to countries 


1 White House, President’s Report to 
Congress on the Mutual Security Program 
for the Fiscal Year 1960, Jan. 17, 1961, 
pp. 12-15. 

2U. S. Department of State, Bulletin, 
January 13, 1958, p. 52. 
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which submitted the best applications 
simply because they were relatively 
better off and were able to support their 
requests for funds and other assistance 
in a well-organized, persuasive manner. 
This has meant that countries most in 
need were frequently most neglected. 
This tendency has been accentuated by 
the use of business principles inappropri- 
ate in granting loans to poor countries. 
“Sound” loans have often been favored 
despite the fact that a governmental aid 
program would not be necessary if bor- 
rowers could raise funds from bonds or 
in the private capital market. 

The problem has been made even 
more difficult by our having many aid 
agencies, the result of shifts and changes 
in our own policies over time. Because 
they were set up to meet essentially dif- 
ferent objectives, they have had dif- 
ferent and often conflicting standards. 
Only the most sophisticated applicants 
have known how to run the maze of 
United States aid agencies. 

Ill-advised United States aid is not 
infrequently due to the annual appro- 
priation method insisted on by Congress. 
To the administrator close to the end of 
his June 30 fiscal year, the temptation 
to spend his appropriation before it 
lapses is almost irresistible. Unless he 
does, he sees Cinderella’s coach changed 
into a pumpkin at the stroke of midnight 
on June 30. 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The three principal needs for eco- 
nomic development are capital, technical 
skills, and entrepreneurship-—the im- 
aginative and constructive use of avail- 
able resources for the most urgent 
needs. These are needed in combination 
and not separately. 

How to obtain enough capital to lift 
a backward, poverty-stricken country 


into a developing, modern economy is- 


_ itself a huge problem. We must remem- 
ber that the United States was a net 


capital importer for nearly three cen- 
turies. 

To supply the needs for technical 
skills and entrepreneurship, it is not 
enough for a ruling elite or outside ad- 
visers to prescribe remedies. First of all, 
the majority of the people in a poor 
country must have social incentives to 
join the drive for economic betterment. 
This may be provided in different ways 
—by land reform in one country, by a 
revision of the tax system in another. 
There can be as great a sense of personal 
participation in the Israeli collective 
farm as there is in the tiny privately- 
owned farms of Japan. 

Second, together with social reform, 
there must be a vast expansion of educa- 
tion. No modern society has been able 
to advance without at the same time 
bringing the mass of its people first to 
literacy and then to the development of 
higher skills and knowledge. 


KENNEDY’S NEw PROGRAM 


In a message to the Congress on 
March 22, 1961, President Kennedy out- 
lined a new foreign aid program which 
could go far to correct the deficiencies 
of our efforts in the recent past. 

As the wealthiest people in a world of 
largely poor people, said the President, 
we have the moral, economic, and polit- 
ical obligation to continue to give aid. 
But, “existing aid programs and con- 
cepts are largely unsatisfactory and un- 
suited for our needs and for the needs of 
the underdeveloped world as it enters 
the Sixties.” Although we recognize that 
the newest nations are “without ex- 
ception . . . under Communist pressure, 
the fundamental task of our foreign aid 
program in the 1960’s is not negatively 
to fight Communism,” but to demon- 
strate that economic growth and politi- 
cal democracy can develop in these areas. 

Foreign economic aid is to be divorced 
from military aid. “In order to make 
the peaceful and positive purposes of 
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this program, to emphasize the new 
importance this administration places 
on economic’ and social development 
quite apart from security interests,” the 
President would transfer military as- 
sistance from the foreign aid budget to 
the defense budget. For military aid in 
fiscal 1962, he requests $1,885 million 
instead of $2 billion requested by the 
previous administration for fiscal 1961. 
For economic assistance, the President 
requests an increase to $2,650 million 
from the $2,175 million requested for 
1961—in addition to a $500 million 
contribution to the Inter-American Bank 
for Development Assistance in Latin 
America and a $100 million special loan 
to Chile for reconstruction. 

The new aid program will insist on a 
national development program for each 
country receiving aid, rather than the 
series of individual, unrelated projects 
that has been characteristic in the past. 
This should not mean that we will pick 
the relatively better-off countries, or 
those that are biggest, or those with 
existing long-term development plans. 
While the developing nations must as- 
sume primary respohsibility in setting 

‘sensible targets and in devising their 
own programs for economic, educational, 
and: social growth, we must be ready 
to give planning assistance if required. 
Primary emphasis will be given develop- 
ment loans, with terms extending to fifty 
years when necessary, at low or no rates 
of interest, repayable in dollars. These 
should replace grant assistance and loans 
for repayment in local currency as soon 
as possible. 

Recognizing that “piecemeal projects, 
hastily designed to match the rhythm 


of the fiscal year, are no substitute for 


orderly long-term planning,” the Presi- 
dent proposes that a five-year authoriza- 
tion be given a new aid agency with bor- 
rowing privileges of $900 million in the 
first year and up to $1.6 billion during 
each of the succeeding four years. The 


# 


agency would also be able to use 
amounts repaid on past loans, including 
the substantial repayments due from 
loans made to foreign governments after 
World War II. 

Complete unification of the adminis- 
tration of all aid functions, not only in 
Washington but in all field operations, 
is proposed. The President emphasizes 


_that he is not merely proposing a re- 
shuffling and relabeling of old agencies 


and their personnel, but that he is 
recommending the replacement of the 
existing agencies with a new one staffed 
as needed by the addition of higher 
caliber personnel. ' 

The greatest emphasis during the first 
year of the new program will be on the 
redirection of aid of all kinds—loans, 
grants, technical assistance, skilled man- 
power from the new Peace Corps, and 
grants or sales on special terms of food 
and other goods—in the volume and 
manner best suited to each recipient 
country’s development plan. Because it 
will take time to perfect an organization 
for administering the new program, the 
amount of aid contemplated in the first 
year is not much greater than that 
recommended in the last Eisenhower 
budget. However, over a five-year period, 


‘the proposed development loan program 


will total $7.3 billion, exclusive of grants 
or sales of food and other surplus agri- 
cultural products. In addition, as re- 
payments on previous large loans are 
made, substantial additional amounts 
will become available for the new 
program. 

Coupled with the changes in our own 
program is an intensified effort to ob- 
tain “fair-share” contributions from the 
other industrialized nations of the free 
world. The twenty-nation Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, ratified by the Senate in 
March 1961, provides a serviceable in- 
stitution for such burden-sharing. At 
the rate of one per cent a year of gross 
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` national product, this could produce an 
aid program by the West on the order 
of $8 billion annually—almost double 
today’s program. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


This fundamental redirection of our 
foreign aid efforts holds much promise 
for the future. The success of the new 
program will depend on our ability to 
give intelligent and sensitive guidance 
to the developing countries, to anticipate 
the many problems which will arise in 
carrying out our part in these plans, 
and, above all, to increase the efforts 
of recipient countries to undertake es- 
sential social reforms, to raise levels of 
literacy, and to mobilize their own re- 
sources for development. 

The role of the United States will 
continue to be a most difficult one. We 
must try not only to provide aid in the 
right complements of money, projects, 
and people, but also to assist in putting 
them together so that the aid will be 
effective. We may here be able to profit 
not only from our own past failures but 
also from the success of certain Russian 
projects. We have too often built 
facilities without adequate consideration 
of the manpower and management re- 
quired to utilize them. The Russians 
are prepared to do the whole job from 
construction to operation. For example, 
they built a steel mill in India which 
began operations in a minimum time 
because they did not contract the build- 
ing to someone else; they also provided 
a complete complement of managers and 
workers to run the mill. Indian execu- 
tives and workmen are, in the meantime, 
learning on the job by working side by 
side with their Russian mentors. 

We should not confine our technical 
aid to experts concerned only with ad 
hoc advisory functions. These may be 
necessary, but the bulk of the United 
States aid personnel should be working 


as a team to maximize the chances for 
the success of particular projects under- 
way. In this connection, we must make 
constructive use of the Peace Corps. 

Efforts should also be made, as in the 
case of the funds proposed for Latin- 
American aid, to use multinational in- 
stitutions. The relationship between 
giver and beneficiary is a difficult one, 
and the use of a multinational group, in 
which we would retain a strong voice, 
might minimize the resentment of a 
rich country by one which needed to 
ask for help. 

In the past, we have frequently used 
the device of loans repayable in local 
currency. This has saddled us with 
embarrassingly large local currency 
claims all over the world. To avoid 
further large accumulations, there should 
probably be much greater reliance on 
grant assistance or on loans repayable in 
dollars, however extended the term of 
payment must be in the case of the 
poorest countries. l 

We must require solid evidence of 
social and economic reforms. The con- 
tinuance of aid should be subject to the 
demonstratéd willingness of a country 
to go forward on such reforms. Aid 
programs undertaken should receive con- 
tinuing close supervision and evalua- 
tion on the basis of procedures in which 
the recipient country participates fully. 

While recognizing the large role which 
government must play in the under- 


` developed countries, we must also try 


to create conditions for the inflow of 
private capital. Since capital will not 
go unless private expectations are at 
least as good as they are in competing 
areas, including the home market, the 
underdeveloped countries must recoghize 
that the allowance of reasonable profit is 
not exploitation. When American cor- 
porations go to other countries to ex- 
tract ores, oil, or other resources, to set 
up manufacturing plants, and otherwise 
to employ local labor and: to add to 
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local tax revenues, there need be no 
“exploitation.” Expropriating such pri- 
vate companies or keeping them from 
retaining reasonable profits hurts .the 
country, since the financial and man- 
agerial resources are lost. 

If foreign aid by the United States 
and the other industrialized nations 
succeeds in starting more countries on 
the road to sustained development, the 
economic and political foundations of the 
free world will be strengthened. It is 
entirely appropriate that we continue 


to seek this broad objective in our 
foreign policy. 

But, making political loyalty a 
condition of assistance is self-defeating. 


_ Neither friendship nor true sympathy 


can be so easily purchased. We should 
remember that many small, weak coun- 
tries prefer not to take aggressive posi- 
tions in support either of the West or 
of the Sino-Soviet group of nations and 
that such honest “neutralism” should 
not disqualify a country for economic 
help by the United States. 


the United States. 


‘Communism and the West in Asian Countries 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


ABsTRACT: The most important movement in the world to- 
day, from the standpoint of history, is the movement in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America of the majority of the human race 
to improve its living conditions, material and spiritual. The 
East-West ideological conflict and the power struggle are im- 
portant, but only negatively. The economic revolution sought 
by the depressed majority of mankind has, in the past, been 
made unaided, but only with great suffering and effort. Foreign 
aid from richer, developed countries can bring about the revolu- 
tion faster and with less suffering. Whichever of the two power 
blocs is eventually invited to give the most help will incident- 
ally be the winner in the power competition between the two 
blocs. The underdeveloped peoples do not care whether Russia 
or the West wins. The question to them is: Which of the two 
competing ways of life—liberal democratic or Communistic— 
can be more useful to the majority of the human race? Democ- 
racies, even established ones, seem generally to feel a lack of 
the right kind of citizen; the dire famine of effective citizens in 
the underdeveloped world makes the problem of democratic 
leadership especially acute there. An authoritarian regime 
requires fewer effective citizens to operate efficiently. Yet, 
liberal democracy has been the first choice of emerging coun- 
tries, and interim regimes similar to the recent Pakistan ex- 
periment in so-called basic democracy may suggest a possible 
course for teaching self-government to politically and econom- 
ically backward people.—Ed. l 
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SHOULD like to begin by imagining 

us looking back from the future at 
our present time and saying what in the 
1960’s was, in our view, the most im- 
portant movement in the world. I be- 
lieve. the answer will then be that it 
was the movement in Asia, in Latin 
America, and in Africa to improve the 
condition of the depressed two-thirds— 
‘or is it, perhaps, three-quarters?—of the 
human race. 

Now, this probably is not the move- 
ment that is in the foreground of the 
minds of most people either in the Soviet 
Union or in the Western countries today. 
Though we disagree about most things, 
we agree with each other 100 per cent in 
thinking that our quarrel with each 
other is the most important thing in 
the world; and Russians, like West- 
erners, are slightly insulted if the ma- 
jority of the human race says that some 
other things are, after all, more im- 
portant than that. What is today in 
the foreground of Western minds—I am 
sure in Russian minds, too—is the ide- 
ological competition and missionary 
warfare between communism and what- 
ever we call the opposite—capitalism, 
free enterprise, or liberal democracy— 
and, in more concrete terms, the power 
struggle between the Western alliance 
and the group of Communist powers. 

No doubt these are important move- 
ments in a very telling negative sense. 
Both the power struggle and the ide- 
ological conflict, and certainly the two 
in combination, are capable, perhaps, 
of bringing about the self-destruction of 
the human race, which is a result that 
could not be brought about by the wish 
of the underdeveloped peoples to get a 
fairer share of the amenities of civiliza- 
tion. But if, in spite of the ideological 
struggle, in spite of the power struggle, 
the human race does survive, then, I 
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think, it will be seen in the future that 
the Asian-African social, economic, and 
also spiritual revolution that is going on 
in our time will turn out to have a 
positive importance ih the conflict be- 
tween the Western powers and Russia. 
After all, if the human race survives 
and if this world-wide revolution among 
the majority of the human race con- 
tinues, the result may be to give a life 
that is worth living to the majority of 
the human race and to give them a life 
worth living for the first time in history. 
I suppose, up to now in history, anyway 
during the last 5,000 years or so during 
which there has been such a thing as 
civilization, the majority of the human 
race has had little benefit from this and 
has not, on the whole, had a life worth 
living. Civilization has rested on their 
shoulders and been maintained by their 
labors, but they have not had much 
share in the amenities of it. 


COMPOSITE REVOLUTION 


Trying to analyze this Asian-African 
revolution, I would say that it was a 
composite one. In the forefront, there 
is the technological and economic revolu- 
tion, the revolution to secure what we 
should consider to be such elementary 
material needs that we take them for 
granted in our own life; they are not 
questions for us, because we have these 
basic necessities of life as a matter of 
course. But, for people who don’t have 
them, they are very big questions and 
loom very large. However, the revolution 
for getting the basic material necessities 
of life is, I think, only the foundation 
for another revolution which is a spir- 
itual one. 

Putting it in a concrete way, in terms 
of, say, an Indian village, you have first 
to get a pure water supply by concreting 
the sides of the village well and putting 
a concrete lip around it, and you have 
to put concrete down on the village 
lanes to prevent them from becoming 
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seas of pestilential mud in the rains. 
And it is after you have done elementary 
things like that, and have built a dirt 
road to connect the village with the 
nearest main road, that you can begin 
to think about building a village school. 
When you have built a village school 
and endowed the schoolmaster, then, on 
the basis of your elementary material 
revolution, you have begun a spiritual 
revolution. But the material foundation 
is a necessary first step for countries 
which are materially in such an under- 
developed state. 

I suppose there is an optimum degree 
of material possessions; it is possible 
to have too many for the spiritual 
optimum. But it has been far com- 
moner, up to now, among the majority 
-of the human race, to have too little 
‘for a material basis, and that is still 
the position of most people in Asia and 
Africa and in a number of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries as well. 

Now, if one has to make an economic 
revolution, it is possible to make it 
unaided. It is possible at a very great 
cost in human suffering. Looking back 
on history, we find examples of that. I 
suppose the greatest economic revolu- 
tion known to us in human history so 
far is the one which ushered in the 
neolithic age when people invented agri- 
culture and the domestication of ani- 
mals, which have been the bases for all 
subsequent economic advances, And 
that was obviously done unaided by the 
people around the rim of the fertile 
crescent in southwest Asia who ac- 
complished that. Our records are purely 
archeological material remains, so we 
have no record of the efforts and the 
sufferings which that involved. It must 
have involved many sufferings and 
efforts. 

When you come to the Industrial 
Revolution, we know very well, from 
the records of the Industrial Revolution 
in Britain, where it started in the 


modern world, that this involved im- 
mense suffering for the industrial work- 
ing class over several generations. And 
we know what it cost the Soviet Union 
after 1917 to carry out their very ex- 
tensive industrial revolution. We know 
the price of that in terms of suffering. 
So an economic revolution can be made, 
I suppose, by any people under its own 
steam, if it has the determination to pay 
the price as well as the technological 
ability to set the revolution going. ` But 
an economic revolution can be made 
both faster and with much less suffering 
if there is foreign aid in the first stage, 
foreign aid to help the local people 
eventually to help themselves and to 
stand on their own feet. And obviously 
that is why, today, the economically 
underdeveloped countries are looking 
for economic aid from the richer coun- 
tries both on our side of the Iron 
Curtain and on the Russian side. 


ROLE oF THE MAjor Powers. 


The ideological conflict and the power 
struggle between the Russians and us 
are, I am sure from direct observation, 
matters of minor concern to the Asian 
and African peoples. There is nothing 
more annoying to them, or more certain 
to defeat either the Russians’ intentions 
or our intentions, as the case may be, 
than to tell them that this is what 
matters in the world, that this is what 
you ought to be concerned with, because 
they are very well aware that first things 
come first. They are aware that meet- 
ing these elementary economic needs of 
theirs is, for them, of far greater im- 
portance than any considerations about 
which of the competing power blocs is 
going to win the power game. Until 
one satisfies these elementary needs, 
ideologies, different forms of govern- 
ments, and so on are far beyond one’s 
horizon. The improvement in their own 
condition is naturally and inevitably 
their first concern. So they are ready 
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to take aid for improving their condition 
from either or both of the two competing 
minority groups. 

About this time last year, I was 
traveling in Afghanistan, which is a very 
active field of competition in foreign 
aid between this country and the Soviet 
Union in things like road building or 
the building of irrigation works. It is 
obvious that the people of the country 
and, I think, the government, too, look 
upon the competition between Russia 
and America as being, perhaps, a rather 
convenient mechanism for transferring 
wealth from the rich countries’ pockets 
to those of the poor. In a backward 
country, such as Afghanistan, that is 
what they are concerned with. They 
are not concerned with the ideological 


conflict which causes this wealth to flow ` 


from America and Russia toward Af- 
ghanistan. 

Whichever of the two power blocs is 
eventually invited by the present under- 
developed major part of the human race 
to give the lion’s share of the help to 
the underdeveloped countries will, I 
guess, be the winner, incidentally, in 
the power competition between the two 
blocs. The bloc whose help turns out 
in the end to be unacceptable or ineffec- 
tive will more or less drop out of the 
running in the competition. The march 
of history will probably pass it by and 
leave it stranded. 

-So which of the two competing 
parties is to be the rejected one? This 
does not much matter—it is important 
to realize this—to the Asians and 
Africans; they do not much care 
whether it is Russia and communism or 
the West and anticommunism that wins. 
But it does matter very much to the 
Russians and to us. 

Now the competition for giving aid is, 
as I have suggested, a competition in 
spiritual terms, as well as in material 
terms. It is a competition not merely 
in ‘material and technical aid, but in 


helping the aspiring majority of the 
human race to acquire the education, 
institutions, ideas, and ideals, whatever 
these may be, that will best help them 
to build for themselves a higher spiritual 
life on more adequate material founda- 
tions than they have at present. So 
the question for them is: Which of the 
two competing ways of life, the liberal 
democratic way or the Communist way, 
can be the more useful to the majority 
of the human race? 


FAMINE OF ABLE PERSONS 


Here I would like to put very great 
emphasis on what I think is a very 
crucial factor in the situation, and that 
is the tremendous famine in most coun- 
tries of the world, a famine of which we 
are very conscious in the Congo at the 
present time, a famine of experienced, 
able, and, above all, honest and public- 
spirited citizens with a working knowl- 
edge of how to run a country on modern 
lines. I am not talking merely about 
the political running of the country; I 
am talking about activities of every 


- kind—political, educational, economic, 


religious, whatever you like. 

In 1956 I was traveling in Indonesia, 
where the policy of the Dutch had been 
rather like the policy of the Belgians in 
the Congo, though perhaps the Dutch 
did not go to such lengths. The Dutch 
in Indonesia, like the Belgians in the 
Congo, were determined not to give. up 
their colonial rule, and they were, like 
the Belgians, mistakenly convinced that 
they could hold onto it for an indefinite 
time to come. For this reason, they 
tried, more or less deliberately, I be- 
lieve, to condition the people to remain 
under colonial rule by keeping them out 
of the exercise of higher responsibilities 
and thus preventing them from gaining 
experience. 

I was told, for instance, in Indonesia 
that no Indonesian ever rose to the post 
of permanent head of a government 
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bureau there until the Japanese military 
occupation. Under the previous Dutch 
regime, they had been confined to quite 
subordinate posts. So they emerged 
rather suddenly as an independent na- 
tion without sufficient previous prepara- 
tion and with, as I say, an absolute 
dearth of capable people for running this 
very large and complicated country. 

For instance, there is in Indonesia a 
very great famine of doctors. I do not 
know. what the number of doctors per 


thousand or hundred thousand head of- 


population there is, but, anyway, it is 
in a ratio that we should consider very 
alarmingly small. Yet you will find 
doctors in Indonesia serving as uni- 
versity presidents and as ambassadors 
when, from the point. of view of the 
health of the country, évery one of these 
doctors ought to be kept at his profes- 
sion. The reason is that there is such 
a small number of modern-educated 
people in the country that they have 
had to deplete their supply of doctors in 
order to fill these other necessary posts, 
such as ambassadors abroad or heads of 
universities at home. 

If that is so in Indonesia, an Asian 
country with an ancient civilization, a 
fortiori it is so in the Congo, where the 
background of ‘civilization, of course, is 
much less substantial. 


CoMPARISON OF REGIMES 


Now this brings: to mind a second 
` point which arises out of this. A Com- 
munist, or alternatively an army-officer, 
regime can be run by a fairly small num- 
ber of effective citizens. Of course, the 
cost in terms of regimentation and loss 
of liberty is high, but efficiency can be 
purchased at that price, and, if you 
have only a small number of such citi- 
zens, you may have to pay that price. 
On these terms, the country can be more 
or less efficiently managed. 

Now, of course, a liberal democratic 


regime would not exact this price; but if 
one goes on to ask: then why don’t all 
Asian countries adopt this much more 
pleasant regime of ours, two questions 
arise. f 

The first question is: Can a liberal 
democratic regime be operated, as either 
an army-officer regime or a Communist 
regime certainly can be operated, with 
only a small number of effectives? I 
think the answer is: No. We ourselves 
know that, even in the earliest estab- 
lished and most experienced democratic 
countries, in the countries in which 
democracy first arose, the West Euro- 
pean countries and those in North 
America north of the Rio Grande, we 
are never satisfied with the number that 
we have of citizens of the right sort. 
We also know that, in our countries too, 
democracy is only partly satisfactory 
for the reason that there are not enough 
citizens of that indispensable kind even 
in these old-established democratic coun- 
tries. Still more must this be so in a 
country with no experience of democracy 
in the past which has suddenly adopted 
a democratic constitution. _ 

We have a rather melancholy experi- 
ence of this in the history of perhaps 
a majority of the Latin-American coun- - 
tries since their liberation, which dates 
back, by now, to something between a 
century and a half and a century and a 
quarter ago. We have seen them adopt, 
on the morrow of their liberation, the 
most up-to-date constitutions, mixtures 
of the American constitution and the 
French constitution, which bore very 
little relation to the facts of life in 
those countries. And we have seen them 
oscillating between constitutional gov- 
ernment, which could be only for the 
benefit of the educated minority that 
was capable of taking advantage of it, 
and that did take advantage of it against 
the majority, and dictatorial govern- 
ment, which was the price of getting 
something done for the mass of the peo- 
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ple. Both regimes are very unsatisfac- 
tory, and neither of them is stable. - 

Now for the second question: In a 
politically backward country, will a lib- 
eral democratic regime be able to pro- 
duce that advance in economic pros- 
perity and in social justice that the 
Asian and African peoples are deter- 
mined to achieve? We do not know 
whether they will succeed in achieving 

‘it, but that is what they are out to 
accomplish. Or, in a backward, igno- 
rant, inexperienced population, will 
democracy be perverted into a political 
mechanism for preserving the interests 
of a privileged minority? 

We have seen some melancholy ex- 

amples of this in our own time in Asian 
countries. We have seen this in China. 
In China, the Kuomintang regime came 
into power with a mission to establish 
democracy in our sense, and I am sure 
that Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Kuomintang, was 100 per cent sincere 
and determined in his intention even- 
tually to turn China into a democrat- 
ically governed country. The Kuomin- 
tang had a twenty-year run in China 
- before they were turned out, and I am 
afraid the verdict must be that they 
became a political mechanism for the 
preservation of the vested interests of 
a small minority. This would account 
very largely for their fall. 

We have seen a more recent demon- 
stration of the same thing in Pakistan. 
Pakistan started on independence in 
1947 at the same moment as her neigh- 
bor India. But, unfortunately, in Pak- 
istan, unlike India, the attempt to in- 
troduce liberal democracy was not a 
success. They never had a general elec- 
tion. There was no functioning of par- 
liament, and, though they had a govern- 
ment of politicians, the politicians, in 
collusion with a certain number of busi- 


nessmen, despoiled the country, with: 


the result that they were replaced by a 
military regime—a government of ma- 


jor-generals, like the government that 
replaced the Long Parliament in Eng- 
land after the English civil war. 

On the other hand;: it is encourag- 
ing, I think, for us to remember that 
liberal democracy has been the first 
choice of all newly liberated countries, 
including Russia and China. After all, 
the first Russian revolution in 1917 
was a parliamentary democratic revolu- 
tion. That was what the Russians 
wanted; it was only after the Kerensky 
regime had failed to make peace with 
the Central Powers in the First World 
War and to put the country in order that 
the Communist revolution got its chance 
in Russia. It was the same in China. 
China made at least an attempt at lib- 
eral democracy for a much longer run— 
a twenty-year run instead of a few 
months run—before the would-be demo- 
cratic regime there was replaced, in its 
turn, by a Communist regime. 

In a number of other cases besides 
those two, liberal democracy has failed 
—and this, I believe, for the reason that 
I have suggested. There has not been a 
sufficient number of the right kind of 
citizens to make democracy a practical 
possibility. Therefore, democracy has 
failed and has been replaced by a mili- 
tary government or by communism. 

India is a notable exception so far. 
India, a country with only a small eco- 
nomic margin and with a large percent- 
age of illiteracy, has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded so far, since 1947, in operating a 
democratic regime and in making this 
work genuinely. India has had parlia- 
mentary general elections with hundreds 
of millions of voters, and those have, 
I believe, been honestly conducted. More- 
over, the polling has been heavy, and 
the mass of the ordinary people has 
shown real understanding of the issues 
involved in the election. That is encour- 
aging, because India, side by side with 
China, is one of the two great key 
countries in Asia. 
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Tasks FOR DEMOCRACY 


Now, if the liberal democracy of the 
West is to make a convincing appeal to 
the Asian and African peoples, I think 
we have to demonstrate two things. 

First, we have to demonstrate that, in 
the West itself, parliamentary demo- 
cratic institutions are not proving an 
obstacle to the introduction of greater 
Social justice. In these days of widely 
disseminated information and of the 
unification of the world, the eyes of 
the whole world are on every country 
and on its internal affairs. And we 
shall be judged, I think, by our record 
in our own internal life in each one 
of our Western countries. Asian and 
African countries that are wondering 
which regime to adopt will largely be 
guided by their impression of how this 
regime works in the countries where it 
is already a going concern. So the com- 
petition between us and the Communists 
for making our own ideologies respec- 
tively prevail imposes on each of us a 
certain pressure to make sure that we 
are on our toes and that the claims 
which we make for our own particular 
ideology and regime are borne out by 
our own record in our own country. 
That is one of the things that the Asian 
and African countries will be looking at. 
The second question is: Can our regime 
be made to work effectively even in 
politically backward countries? 

In conclusion, I want to remind you 
of another hopeful and constructive 
thing, namely, what happened in Pakis- 
tan a year or two ago, after a military 
government had abrogated the parlia- 
mentary constitution and had taken over 
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control. In itself, this was a rather 
unfortunate thing from our point of 
view, but this particular military gov- 
ernment has had the merit of quickly 
setting going a political system that they 
call basic democracy. This is, I believe, 
a sincere effort to educate the people up 
to a point at which they can effectively 
take over the democratic control of 
their own country and can make the 
present military regime superfluous. 

The essential presupposition of this 
so-called basic democracy in Pakistan 
is that the people are unprepared and 
inexperienced. It is assumed that they 
cannot suddenly work full-blown demo- 
cratic government but that they can 
learn the art of democracy by practicing 
it on a small scale in their own local 
village affairs, and then, bit by bit, they 
can have their political horizon and 
their political rights and responsibilities 
extended until they are able to work 
democracy on a national scale. 

I think this is a hopeful development 
because it does at least face squarely 
the problem of introducing a com- 


. plicated and difficult system of govern- 


x 


ment in a country that is not prepared 
for it. And it does suggest a possible 
way. in which politically and econom- 
ically backward countries can arrive at 
self-government on our Western lines. 
So I should say that the Pakistan ex- 
periment in so-called basic democracy 
deserves our sympathy and support and 
certainly deserves our attention. It is 
an experiment in solving the kind of. 
problem that is so evident to us all over 
the world, not least in Africa, but also in 
Latin America, as well as in the Asia 

countries. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Why is it that only Russia and 
China have adopted Marxism? 


A: Why have Russia and China, in 
particular, and not other countries, vol- 
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untarily adopted—or, anyway, adopted 
—Marxism? My own answer would be 
that, in both cases, as I have suggested, 
they did try liberal democracy or our 
kind of system first. It was not until 
our kind of system had miscarried or 
essentially miscarried in those countries 
that they went over to Marxism. This 
is clearer in the Chinese case than in 
the Russian case. In the Russian case, 
Russia was down and out in the First 
World War and at the time of the two 
revolutions, and, perhaps, there was 
never any wonder that, under those 
conditions, liberal democracy, which 
they were trying for the first time in Rus- 
sia, did not succeed. China, of course, 
was not free from war during the twenty 
years of the Kuomintang regime. She 
had easier conditions than Russia had in 
1917 in some of the years, anyhow, be- 
_ tween 1929, when the Kuomintang came 
into power, and 1948-1949, when they 
were turned out. I think I really sug- 
gested my explanation. That is, you can 
work Marxism with a smaller number of 
efficient people than you can democ- 
racy. Therefore, in a crisis situation, a 
situation in which you have too few 
people of the kind needed for a work- 
ing democracy, a people will turn to 
communism, because they must have an 
effective government of some kind. 


Q: If the United States and other 
countries which are well-to-do offer 
economic assistance to the two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the people in the world 
who are depressed, do you feel that our 
average wealth per person will decrease 


. -or increase? 


A: Thinking in Dr. Galbraith’s terms, 
_I think there are genuine needs all over 
the world which are very urgent and 
very elementary, and they need to be 
satisfied. Perhaps, in the United States, 


_ there is such a thing as Madison Avenue 


to force on people needs that they do 
not really feel. If the American people 
found it more interesting to transfer 
their purchasing power from needs they 
do not have to needs that the Asian 
and African and Latin-American peoples 
certainly do have, I doubt if their real 
standard of living would be diminished. 
I doubt that possessing ten automobiles 
or ten refrigerators is much more satis- 
factory than possessing, say, five auto- 
mobiles and one and a half refrigerators. 
If you transferred that surplus purchas- 
ing power to the Asian and African 
countries, you would certainly be doing 
something that would be satisfying. You 
would be meeting genuine needs. You 
would, incidentally, be helping the posi- 
tion of this country and the West as a 
whole in the world. I would add, 
though, that insofar as one gives aid for 
interested motives—and it is human to 
give aid for interested, political motives 
—as far as the people you are aiding 
detect that you are not doing it for their 
own sake, they will not give you much 
gratitude. They will take aid, of course, 
and accept it, but they will not feel 
grateful or warmhearted toward us. So, 
the more disinterested we can be in 
giving aid, the greater incidental effect 
in our favor it will have, I think. 


' Q: Several years ago, Dr. Toynbee, 
you remarked that the chief reason that 
communism was making headway in 
Asian countries was that communism 
offered something which the West with- 
held. I believe that you said that com- 
munism offered these underprivileged 
countries status, which the West did not 
offer. You said, in effect, that the West 
looked upon the Asian peoples as na- 
tives, and they remained natives as long 
as they did not turn Communist. That 
is, they became human beings only after 
they turned Communist, and it is only 
then that the West shows any interest 
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in the plight of the backward peoples. 
Now, the question is this: Has any- 
thing happened in the last few years, 
in your opinion, that would lead you to 
change your view of the attitude of the 
West toward these underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which are now, incidentally, called 
emergent nations and no longer back- 
ward? 


A: I remember the thing to which 
you refer. I put it in the form of a rid- 
die. When is a native not a native? My 
answer was, when he is a Communist 
or when he possesses an atomic bomb. 
Then, the Western powers take notice 
of him. I think there has been a very 
great change in the attitude of the 
Western world as a whole in recent 
years, especially since the Second World 
War. There has been a tremendous 
process of voluntary or more or less 
voluntary giving up of Western rule 
over non-Western countries which were 
previously, for a fairly long time, under 
Western rule. That is a negative thing, 
but it is very important. On the posi- 
tive side, there has been a great deal of 
material help—and, more than material, 
educational and spiritual—given by the 
West to Asian countries. There has 
been a change of attitude. -At the same 
time, I think the Russians have a cer- 
tain psychological advantage over us in 
the Asian countries in that they do 
contrive, when they are posted in Asian 
countries, to mix with the people on 
equal terms more than American or 
British or French or Dutch or other 
Western people do. I was traveling in 
Afghanistan, as I mentioned, about 
this time last year. Traveling around 
the country, one was very much aware 
of a great deal of Russian activity. 
I saw the work they were doing by the 
apparatus, but I could not identify the 
Russians. The Frenchman, the English- 
man, the American can be identified 
from miles off, because he looks differ- 


ent, he dresses differently and eats dif- 
ferent food and behaves differently from 
the people of the country. So there is, 
in a sense, still a kind of caste barrier 
between us Westerners and the people 
in Asia and Africa. And that is going 
to be a tremendous handicap to us in 
getting onto ‘terms with them. And 
there, I think, is the importance of the 
Peace Corps. 


Q: Professor Toynbee, I was de- 
lighted to hear you avoid the phrase 
“the free world,” which is so frequently 
used by so many of our leaders in de- 
scribing our way of life and that of a 
number of dictatorships and so forth 
with whom we happen to be allied. And 
you also mentioned certain social in- 
equities which exist, shall we say, in 
the non-Communist part of the world. 
Now, would you tell us how that phrase 
rubs the people of Asia and Africa who 
know about some of our social in- 
equities? 


A: I myself avoid using the phrase © 
“free world” because I think it is a 
boomerang word as long as certain black 
spots on our side of the Iron Curtain 
are not cleared up, spots like South 
Africa or Southern: Rhodesia or Algeria. 
I think it is a boomerang because noth- 
ing discredits any human being so múch 
as a difference between his profession 
and his practice. Calling ourselves the 
free world is a highly provocative claim. 
It suggests that nobody else is really 
free, and, therefore, people’s eyes are 
very sharply on us to see if we really 
are free. And there are, unfortunately, 
a number of spots on our side of the 
Iron Curtain where people are not free 
and where the Western world has not 
set its house in order. I think, if I were 
Russia, I would be inclined to exploit 
the phrase “free world” to bring the 
Western world into discredit. 
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Q: The United Arab Republic tried 
to get Western aid for the development 
of its economy and failed. Subse- 
quently, it adopted another system upon 
which'the West looked as dictatorial or 
totalitarian. How would you evaluate. 
the United Arab Republic, its political 

` system and its methods? 


A: J think the touchstone would be 
what the present regime in the United 
Arab Republic is able to do for the 
common people of the country, the 
peasants, who—particularly in Egypt, 
perhaps—have had far less than their 
fair share in the past, for ages past, as 
compared with a fairly small minority 
which has had the lion’s share of the 
great material and cultural wealth of 
Egypt. My impression is that the 
present regime in the United Arab Re- 
public has done something positive for 
the peasants of Egypt, which I think is 
a very good thing. And I should judge 
them mainly by their success—if they 
have had success—in helping the peas- 
ants of Egypt to raise their standards. 


Q: In giving aid to these undeveloped 
nations, should we or should we not 
insist that they put into effect a basic 
social and economic reform, and, if we 
do not do that, how, then, can we expect 
the full development of these countries? 
I can point, for example, to Iraq, where 
we poured in hundreds of millions of 


dollars. The revolution took place. We 


went to move in and discovered that it 
was a popular revolution and that the 
aid which we had given had gone into 
the pockets of a few and that 8 per cent 
of.the people owned 78 per cent of the 
land. In view of things like that and 
other incidents that have happened 


since then, is it not important that we 
insist on basic social and economic re- 
forms on the parts of these elites in the 
nations we are aiding? 


A: I think this is a very important 
question, also a very difficult and deli- 
cate one. It is obviously delicate be- 
cause of the touchiness of the weaker 
and less-developed countries about any- 
thing that looks like trying to control 
them. This is apt to be labelled neo- 
colonialism or something like that. At 
the same time, I entirely agree that a 
system of aid that simply goes into the 
pockets of a few rich people in a country 
like that is going to produce great bitter- 
ness among the many. And that would 
defeat the intentions of aid, because the 
aid would do very little good and would 
probably precipitate a violent revolu- 
tion. If I am right, in President 
Kennedy’s proposals for aid to Latin 
America, has he not written into those 
proposals some suggestions for having 
some control over the way the aid is 
used and the kind of people who bene- 
fit by it? He has said, I think, that 
this should be done in consultation 
and co-operation with those countries 
themselves. That is necessary,’ because 
the general feeling all over the world is 
such that you cannot impose conditions, 
however good, on the underdeveloped 
countries. That is why the problem is 
delicate and must be handled with great 
tact and diplomacy. If you can co- 
operate with the forward-looking, lib- 
eral, public-spirited men of those coun- 
tries in giving the aid, and if you put 
it in their power to work with you in 
administering the aid, that aid will be 
much more effective in every way, 
politically as well as economically. This 
is very difficult to achieve, I think. 
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AxsstraAct: Four basic and meaningful trends are currently 
developing .in the Sino-Soviet bloc. A most important trend 
is the emergence of diversity within Communist unity. Stalin- 
ism was characterized by political and ideological uniformity, 
centralization, and homogeneity. Today, a far more compli- 
cated pattern of relations prevails. A second trend, related to 
the first, is the weakening of ideological unity and the decline 
of ideological zeal within the Communist bloc. A third trend 
involves the energetic development of the economic and politi- 
cal integration of the Sino-Soviet bloc. The Soviet Union 
remains an autarchic economy. Otherwise, efforts are being 
made to develop specialization in the economic development 
‘and production of the various Communist countries. This di- 
vision of labor contributes to greater interdependence. ‘The 
Asian states, to date, are not part of this joint economic enter- 
prise. The fourth trend-is a general sense of historical mo- 
mentum reinforced, on dubious intellectual grounds, by Soviet 
technological, especially space, advances. The West should 
avoid premature and rash actions of either a provocative or an 
unnecessarily compromising character. Beyond that, it is in 
the Western interest to promote stability among those Com- 
munist elites. already inclined toward moderation and greater 
radicalism among those which are more militant. 
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HE theme of this conference is: 

Is International Communism Win- 
ning? And my task is to analyze this 
theme in terms of internal developments 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

It seems to me that I ought to begin 
by indicating to you that, in my judg- 
ment, there is no direct answer possible 
to this question. The best that one can 
do is to attempt to isolate certain 
trends, some of which are inimical and 
some of which are favorable to the 
future of communism. The balance 
between these trends is an essentially 
dynamic one, and it depends not only on 
internal. developments within’ the Sino- 
Soviet bloc itself, but also on events 
external to it, indeed, very much on us 
and our actions. 


Diversity WITHIN UNITY 


In trying to analyze these trends, I 
would like to draw your attention, first 
of all, to the emergence of diversity 
within Communist unity which the 
bloc has witnessed in the course of the 
last few years. If we look at the Soviet 
bloc in terms of historical perspective, 
we find that its existence of roughly 
sixteen years can be divided neatly into 
two periods, Stalinism and post-Stalin- 
ism, both of which have existed for 
roughly eight years or so. Stalinism 
was characterized by political and ide- 
ological uniformity, by centralization, 
by homogeneity in action, in thought, 
and in precept. Today, eight years 
after Stalin’s death, we find a far more 
complicated pattern of relations prevail- 

.ing. You will recall the events of 1956 
—the uprising in Hungary, the unrest 
and political upheaval in Poland—which 
shook the bloc to its very core. In 
response to these events, the Communist 
leaders of the bloc devised a new for- 
mula for its unity. They attempted to 
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combine ideological uniformity, which 
would bind all the ruling Communist 
elites together, with a certain measure 
of political and domestic autonomy for 
the various Communist elites. They 
recognized that too close a linkage be- 
tween external unanimity and internal 
practices produced tensions and frustra- 
tions which ultimately’ put in danger 
the existence of the Soviet bloc and 
which, indeed, threatened it in the fate- 
ful days of October and November of 
1956. 

However, this new formula, which was 
devised through’ trial and error and 
which was verbalized in the meeting of 
the ruling Communist parties in Novem- 
ber of 1957, was in turn challenged by 
the emerging pattern of the Sino-Soviet 
disagreements. I will not attempt to 
review the nature of this disagreement 
with you. Much has been written about 
it in the press, and most of you are 
familiar with its general outlines. But 
the important impact of this dispute on 
the bloc should be mentioned, for the 
consequence of the disagreement be- 
tween the two major Communist units, 
within the framework of a common 
Communist camp, has been to encourage 
defiance of the center, Moscow, by other 
parties, by other ruling Communist 
regimes. Today, a few years after the 
development of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
agreements and after the very frank 
and often violent exchanges between the 
leaders of Moscow and Peiping, we find 
that even some of the smallest parties in 
the bloc can defy what used to be the 
unquestioned, infallible leadership of the 
Soviet Union. 

Only a few weeks ago, the Albanian 
Communist party held its congress in 
Tirana in February of 1961. And this 
congress provided us with dramatic il- 
lustration of the capability of the small 
Communist parties to take advantage 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute, to exercise 
certain options, to play the game of 
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international politics within the frame- 
work of the Communist unity, indeed, 
overtly to defy Moscow. The Albanian 
defiance is not an isolated case. We 
know of other, perhaps less overt, less 
dramatic cases. 
banian case suggests that the pattern 
of diversity within the bloc has shifted 
from the disagreement between the 
major and most powerful parties to the 
possibility of disagreements between 
the smaller regimes. Indeed, the Al- 
banian case provoked leaders of the East 
German regime openly, publicly, and in 
print to attack the leadership of Al- 
bania, another fellow member of the 
Soviet bloc. And the Albanians have 
replied in kind. Now, these are un- 
precedented developments in the history 
of the Soviet bloc. For, in the past, if 
anyone was attacked publicly, either by 
the leader of the bloc or by its anointed 
representative, this augured for the ob- 
ject of such an attack expulsion from the 
bloc. Today, we find a situation of 
states. disagreeing publicly, abusing each 
other’s leaderships, and yet remaining 
bona fide members of the Communist 
bloc. This means that what Togliatti 
once described as polycentrism is be- 
coming more and more a permanent 
feature of the Communist world. 

The defiance of the Soviets first by 
the Chinese and most recently by the 
Albanians has taken the form of a more 
radical posture than the former center 
in Moscow thought opportune. But the 
reaction of the more radical parties, in 
turn, could produce counterreactions in 
direction of moderation by other parties. 
‘ And, indeed, there are indications that 
certain parties are so disposed. Further- 
more, it could promote factional divi- 
sions within the ruling Communist elites. 
Thus, diversity within unity is a major 
and very important trend which we 
should observe in trying to analyze the 
future of Communism within the frame- 
work of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


Nonetheless, the Al- 


I think we can already say that what 
is good for the Soviet Union is no 
longer automatically good for the Soviet 
bloc or, for international communism. 
It had always been automatically good 
in the past. This poses for the’ Soviet 
leadership, and, indeed, for all the Com- 
munist leaders, a difficult and complex 
problem of co-ordination, a problem 
which may be all the more difficult be- 
cause they have been accustomed to 
operate within the framework of a polit- 
ical style which stressed unanimity, 
homogeneity, militancy, and discipline. 
It may be difficult for them to adjust to 
the principle of agreeing to disagree, 
which is imperative if their unity is to 
persist. : 


IDEOLOGY 


This first trend is related to a second 
trend to which I would like to draw 
your attention. Namely, the weakening 
of ideological unity and the decline of 
ideological zeal within the Communist 
bloc. In the past, ideology supplied 
the Soviet world its sense of direction. 
It gave it a common identification, 
above the sense of national identity. It 
defined certain ends and also provided 
the basis for the definition of certain 
common needs for the achievement of 
these ends. 

In 1956 the crises in Poland and 
Hungary, accompanied by the defiance 
of Moscow by Yugoslavia, raised the 
challenge of revisionism within the 
framework of the Communist ideology. 
The revisionists, most of whom were 
former Stalinists, were appalled by the : 
human price which Stalinism exacted 
from the societies on which it had been 
imposed. The revisionists remained 
Marxists, but they believed that Marx- 
ism should retain, indeed, return to its 
essentially humanistic aspirations. And 
they claimed that the Soviet ideology, 
in particular Stalinism, had abandoned 


. the essence of Marxism, namely, its 
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pursuit of human good. They felt 
that militant fanaticism had betrayed 
communism and that it sanctified power 
above man. The direct challenge of 
revisionism was suppressed within . all 
the ruling elites, although it occurred 
not only overtly and dramatically in 
Hungary or in Poland, but also in the 
form of student conspiracies in Moscow 
universities and in the form of intel- 
lectual outbursts during the One Hun- 
dred Flowers campaign in Peiping. 
The ruling political elites; in response 
to this crisis, utilized instrumentalities 
of power to suppress revisionism. But 
revisionism, nonetheless, still remains as 
an amorphous force, an outlook, a feel- 
ing, a thought pattern which is penetrat- 
ing the ruling elites and which is chal- 
lenging the formal dogmatic commit- 
ment to the principles of Stalinism, 
which had been the guide line of past 
behavior. And the ruling parties, in 


addition, split along the lines of greater . 


or lesser penetration by revisionist views 
or in terms of greater or lesser counter- 
reaction, which emphasizes fanaticism, 
or dogmatism, as the phenomenom is 
called in Communist parlance. Thus, 
the parties in the bloc also differ along 
ideological lines. Even though they 
still agree that the cause of communism 
should be promoted and even though 
they still feel that history belongs to 
them, they. incline to attach different 
emphases both to the meaning of our 
present era as well as to certain com- 
mon aspirations. 

This problem is accentuated by the 
generational gaps which are developing 
within individual Communist states. 
There are growing differences between 
the ruling elites, in a number of the 
East European states particularly, and 
the younger generation of Communists, 
the generation which matured and rose 
to prominence already within the frame- 
work of established Communist regimes, 
a generation which did not have to 
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struggle for the revolution, but could 
enjoy its fruits. All this makes for 
differences in ideological emphasis and 
ideological application. And this also 
produces differences, differences which, 
as I wish to suggest to you, not only 
operate on the basis of intraparty dis- 
putes but also interparty disputes. 
These differences re-echo the Menshevik- 
Bolshevik debates of the past. They 
suggest that there is no uniformity, no 
homogeneity in the Marxist-Leninist 
pursuit of ultimate victory. And this 
again produces difficulties and tensions 
and disagreements and arguments. 
Again, much of this has been discussed 
recently, but all of this is very relevant 
to the future of the bloc. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


However, these two trends are bal- 
anced by others. The third trend to ` 
which I would like to draw your atten- 
tion involves the energetic development 
of the economic and political integration 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. In recent years, 
we have seen very, very energetic efforts 
and much resource being committed to 
the development of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance for the pur- 
pose of producing greater economic 
unity, on which, it is hoped, the political 
and ideological unity of the Communist 
world will rest. 

The Council of Economic Mutual As- 
sistance, which had been essentially a 
formal and a dormant body during 
Stalinism, has now been activated. Ef- 
forts have been made to develop special- 
ization in the economic development and 
production of the various Communist 
countries, a division of labor between 
them which, in turn, contributes, of 
course, to greater economic interdepend- 
ence of the various Communist states— 
save, of course, the Soviet Union, which 
remains an autarchic economy. This 
has obvious political connotations, even 
though, in all fairness, it must be said 
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that there are also some very genuine 
economic advantages for some of these 
states involved in participation in the 
Council of Economic Mutual Assist- 
ance. Some of these states, very under- 
developed and in the past not having 
had the most fortunate experience with 
Western economic operations, now find 
it possible to develop their industrial 
sector and to develop it within the 
framework of an essentially protected 
market, so that certain countries can 
develop their machine building or their 
shipyards without fear of competition 
on the part of the more developed 
Western economies. 

But, above all else, this has a political 
impact. Plans are being now laid for 
co-ordinated twenty-year planning for 
the Communist states. And this, of 
course, will contribute again to unity 
between them. However, I must say 
that, to this day, the Asian states of 
the Communist world are not part of 
this joint economic venture. And this, 
in itself, constitutes a major gap and, 
presumably, is linked, at least in part, 
to the political difficulties involving the 
two major parties in the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

In addition to these economic meas- 
ures for unity, we have to note increas- 


ing political consultation between the. 


Communist states, on a bilateral basis 
as well as on a multilateral basis. Dur- 
ing Stalin’s time, the Communist leaders 
did not consult very much. Today, they 
consult a great deal. Indeed, as I have 
tried to suggest, they argue a great 
deal, but even argument is a form of 
unity, and it is certainly a more respon- 
sible search for unity than mere direc- 
tion and subjugation, the essential 
characteristics of Stalinism. Indeed, 
through a process of dialogue and 
argument, to some extent a sharing of 
interests, a common sense of participa- 
tion may even develop on the part of 
the ruling Communist elites, This, at 


least, is part of the hope and part of 
the calculation, and I think it is a factor 
which tends to balance some of the 
more inimical, diffusive trends which I 
have tried to analyze. 


HISTORICAL Momentum 


The final item to which I would like 
to draw your attention is the general 
sense of historical momentum which 
binds the Communist leaderships and 
elites together. And this is a very im- 
portant psychological factor. In many 
respects, it is the outlook and the sense 
of historical change and the feeling that 
one is marching in step with history 
which is a major bond of unity and 
which ties together the ruling Com- 
munist elites. It is symbolized in a 
variety of ways. Indeed, yesterday’s 
Soviet space achievement will have im- 
portant impact on the position of the 
Soviet Union and on the prestige of the 
Soviet Union within the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
It encourages the Soviets and all Com- 
munists to draw the conclusion that 
communism is superior to the Western 
system because it is superior in space 
achievements. This may be a dubious 
claim intellectually, for, after all, no one 
would argue that the Nazi system was 
superior to the West because the Nazis 
were the first to launch V-1 and V-2 
rockets. But it is a claim which has 
an important political and psychological 
impact. It suggests that the Communist 
world is moving forward, that it is dy- 
namically responding to the challenges 
of our times, to the economic, to the 
technological challenge. And, indeed, 
on an economic plane, Western sluggish- 
ness, the recession in the United States, 
and the sense of continued growth in 
the Communist bloc are very important 
aspects of unity, for they again reinforce 
the sense of historical momentum, of the 
feeling that history has a course and 
that history’s scales are being tipped 
and that history has placed its hand 
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on the shoulder of international com- 
munism. This revitalizes the sense of 
dedication; this subsumes some of the 
differences between them. The Com- 
munist awareness of socio-economic 
changes throughout the world, the na- 
tionalist revolution, and, indeed, their 
own efforts, as compared to Western 
passivity and to the Western interest 
in the status quo, all tend to subsume 
the differences which arise between the 
Communist elites. 
_ All these factors put together demon- 
strate that the developments within the 
bloc are closely interdependent with 
what happens outside of the bloc. And 
if we for a few minutes abstract our- 
selves from the more immediate con- 
cerns of international politics and try 
to see our relationship to the Soviet bloc 
in a long-range perspective, perhaps we 
might be justified in suggesting that the 
process of change throughout the world 
involves us all in an interaction. In 
this interaction, perhaps in spite of our- 
selves and to some extent because we 
wish to, we perform the role of shield- 
ing a great part of the world from the 
external expansion of the Communist 
movement which believes that it has 
perceived the course of history, which 
believes it has the key to social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization. I 
think it is fair to say that, without the 
efforts of the West during the last fifteen 
years, there would be no such thing 
today -as the uncommitted nations, or, 
indeed, there would be no such thing 
as Yugoslavia’s way to socialism. But, 
similarly, it- is incumbent upon us to 
recognize that the existence of uncom- 
mitted nations, of socialist nations 
strengthens the cause of pluralism 
throughout the world. 

And it is this pluralism towards which 
we ought to aim, for it is this pluralism 
which undermines the two-camp image 
of the world which is at the core of the 
Communist world outlook. The dicho- 
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tomic world outlook is the essence of 
the world Marxist ideology. The pres- 
ence of a variety of states, the uncom- 
mitted and neutralist states, the socialist 
states, the Yugoslav way to socialism, all 
contribute to a more diversified pattern 
of international development. It took 
us many years to recognize the merits 
and the historical desirability, indeed, 
the necessity of neutralism and of non- 
commitment, and I only hope that, in 
the future, the uncommitted nations will 
also recognize that there has been some 
historical merit in our resistance to 
communism which makes their neu- 
tralism and noncommitment possible. 
In effect, I would argue that, from a 
long-range perspective, there is today in 


- the world a silent, spontaneous, uncon- 


scious partnership which ties the non- 
communist world together. And its 
existence, the existence of this plurality, 
negates the uniform image of historical 
development which is the essence of the 
Communist world outlook. The di- 
versity and variety of socio-economic 
organizations, the diversity and variety 
of patterns of improvement in which all 
humanity shares challenge the Com- 
munist belief that there is- only one 
course of history and only one pattern 
of socio-economic development. 


PROPOSAL FOR WESTERN POLICY 


But beyond these generalized con- 
„siderations, I think we should note that 
we are now at a stage where we should 
and can promote more consciously the 
climate of change within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc which I tried to analyze for you 
today. In analyzing it, I have tried 
to avoid the extremism which is so 
characteristic of much of our thinking 
on the subject of change in international 
communism. I do not expect splits and 
disintegration of the Communist world. 
Nor do I believe it is likely that the 
Communist world will become one state 
in the foreseeable future. It is far more 
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likely that the continued divergence will 
characterize it and that this continued 
divergence, interacting with ours and 
with the other noncommitted, quasi- 
socialist, or, indeed, socialist states of 
the world, will undermine the common 
ideological commitment which is at the 
core of Communist unity. 

It is for this reason that we have to 
be very careful not to undertake pre- 
mature and rash actions either of pro- 
vocative or of unnecessarily compromis- 
ing character. Too rapid concessions to 
Soviet challenges would undermine the 
Soviet argument which they have used 
against the Chinese that, if the West is 
pushed too hard, there is a danger of 
war. If we compromise too rapidly, the 
Chinese claim will be strengthened, for 
the Chinese will be able to argue with 
Khrushchev that more violence, more 
pressure are justified. Furthermore, if 
there is no basic disagreement between 
the Soviets and the Chinese, as some 
claim, the cause of communism would 
be aided if we compromised on the 
grounds that we are strengthening the 
hand of Khrushchev. In either case, I 
argue, we weaken the cause of modera- 
tion by premature concessions. 

Beyond that, I think, it is in our 
interest to try to. stimulate a certain 
measure of stability among those Com- 
munist elites which are more inclined 
toward moderation already. I have in 
mind particularly the Eastern European 
Communist elites, where, for a variety of 
reasons, the attitude, the outlook, even 
the ideological commitment tend to be 
more moderate today than in the Asian 
complex of Communist states. In doing 
so, it is in our power to éliminate those 
aspects of insecurity which link these 
states. with the Soviet Union and which 
reinforce the position of the ruling Com- 
munist elites. One such major factor 
is the fear in Czechoslovakia and Poland 
of renewed German revanchism. This 
threat of renewed German revanchism is 


being exploited by the ruling elites and 
is being exaggerated domestically for 
propaganda reasons. But, at the same 
time, it is incumbent upon us and, in- 
deed, upon our German allies to do far 
more than we have done so far to reduce 
the historically in part valid fears that 
this revanchism may again manifest 
itself. This involves especially such 
very important aspects as the question 
of frontier, where persistent ambiguity 
in our posture on the subject of the 
Oder-Neisse line gives the Soviet, the 
Polish, and the Czech Communists a 
major weapon of exploitation. 

At the other end of this Sino-Soviet 
spectrum, we should seriously consider 
the possibility of recognizing a state 
such as Mongolia, which occupies a key 
position in the Sino-Soviet, relationship 
and where, according to all reports, there 
is developing a genuine sense of national 
consciousness, a sense of distinctiveness 
which would be intensified by the ac- 
ceptance of Mongolia into the com- 
munity of nations, even while realizing 
that it is not a genuinely free state. 
Nonetheless, it is potentially a state 
which could contribute to the develop- 
ment of greater diversity within the 
bloc. In Asia, I think, it is quite pos- 
sible for us to seek closer relations with 
our Asian friends with respéct to the 
Chinese issue. I do not believe that 
China, engaged in the course of a 
nationalist, industrial, and Communist 
revolution—and the linkage of the three 
is unprecedented in history—is likely 
to respond to amicable overtures on our 
part. But, by indicating a certain 
willingness to explore alternative ave- 
nues, we would strengthen our relations 
with those Asian states which, in the 
past, have been critical of our posture, 
and, at the same time, this. would in- 
tensify the radical posture of China as 
compared to some-of the other Com- 
munist states. f ; 

All of this could encourage the process 
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of differentiation which is already taking 
place within the Communist empire, a 
process of differentiation to which no 
` large social organization is immune. But 
the problem is how long will it take, 


and when will it take its most overt 
form? I think it is important, from 
our point of view, that we should try 
to make it happen before, and not only 
after, a global Communist victory. 


x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am struck by the very minor 
role that the Czechoslovak Communist 
party and the Czechoslovak government 
seem to play in the international Com- 
munist orbit. I would be interested to 
know what explanation Dr. Brzezinski 
gives for that. 


A: First of all, the role is minor 
insofar as there is very little evidence 
of the Czechs defying the Soviets. They 
are quite active internally in trade, 
supplying the other Communist states 
with machine tools. They have been a 
major buttress to the Soviet position. 
I suppose you refer to their loyalty and 
their lack of self-assertion. Here, I 
would say, the historical development is 
very much involved. The Czech Com- 
munist party operates within a country 
which felt that it had been betrayed by 
the West, that the West had not sup- 
ported it against Nazi Germany in 1938. 
And there was also a crisis of confidence 
in democratic institutions. In addition 
to that, there has been a traditional sense 
of sympathy for the Russians on the 
part of the Czechs, unlike, say, the case 
of the Hungarians or the Poles, where 
there has always been a tradition of 
national enmity. Beyond that, more 


generally, Czechoslovakia is an indus-. 


trialized and advanced urban society. 
The most malleable societies, the most 
pliant societies are the more indus- 
trialized and developed societies. Re- 
sistance, self-assertion, indeed, political 
romanticism, are generally associated 


with less-developed societies. I am in- 
clined to believe that, if communism 
were to spread to some other more ad- 
vanced societies—and I don’t need to 
mention any of them—they would be 
equally as pliant as Czechoslovakia. 


Q: Do you think it likely that Rus- 
sia will be interested or able to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons to any 
other nations in her bloc? And, if not, 
what sort of prospects would the spread 
of nuclear weapons hold for intrabloc 
relationships? 


A: I would be inclined to feel that 
the Soviet Union can prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons to the East European 
states insofar as the foreseeable future 
is concerned. But it is far less likely 
that the Soviet Union can prevent the 
development of nuclear weapons on the 
part of China, although there are some 
hints, some suggestions, that the Soviet 
Union has, to an extent, delayed the 
development of these weapons; it cer- 
tainly has not given them to China. 
However, it is very likely that, in the 
course of the next-few years, two years, 
perhaps, the Chinese will have nuclear 
weapons. Now, the possession of nuclear 
weapons on the part of China will make 
it more possible for them to undertake 
foreign policy initiative in terms of 
their own assessment of what they con- 
sider to be the interest of international 
communism. This, of course, will con- 
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tribute to the greater diversification of 
power within the bloc and could create 
serious tensions. However, what seems 
equally likely is that it will force Peiping 
and Moscow into even more strenous 
efforts to co-ordinate their policies, be- 
cause the unilateral initiative of the one 
might involve the other in spite of the 
other’s desires. 

We should, finally, remember that 
there is a major difference between the 
development of weapons and the capa- 
bility of using these weapons. I am 
very much afraid that, two years from 
now when the Chinese announce that 
they have exploded their first nuclear 
device, there is going to be a wave of 
national hysteria in this country of the 
sort that we witnessed to an extent after 


the Soviet space shot, even though we 


had known for a long time that it was 
coming. And we should realize that the 
Chinese nuclear shot is coming very 
soon. ‘And we should remember that 
there is a gap of a number of years 
between the development of a weapon 
and the development of devices that can 
carry that weapon and, particularly, the 
development of a strategic doctrine for 
the utilization of that weapon. In the 
course of that gap, a great many things 
can change. The Soviet Union did not 
have a doctrine when it had the weapon. 
By the time it developed a doctrine, it 
became more cognizant of what might 
happen to the Soviet Union itself if these 
weapons were used against the Soviet 
Union. And the same thing might 
happen to the Chinese with similar re- 
actions. In brief, while the situation 
will become far more complex, I would 
` warn, in general, against the likely re- 
action in this country, namely, wide- 
spread hysteria. 


Q: Dr. Brzezinski, I believe you 
stated in an earlier publication that you 
doubt that our foreign aid program is 
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an effective means to combat inter- 
national communism in the Far East. 
You suggested, I believe, that the best 
way to challenge international com- 
munism in the Far East would be to let 
these countries undergo a period of 
Communist domination, and then, if 
they were to survive such a period, they 
would find out what communism means, 
and, in the long run, they would be- 
come far more effective in our efforts to 
combat communism through our foreign 
aid program. I wonder if you believe 
this is correct and if you still entertain 
these same thoughts. 


A: I am afraid that you have 
merged my views with the views of a 
distinguished commentator on inter- 
national politics whom I will not name 
and who did, in a public lecture in 
London, once say that, if we are black- 
mailed by underdeveloped countries for 
aid, we should say to them, go to the 
other side, take it from them, and suffer 
all the consequences. I don’t say that. 
I did suggest, however, that our feeling 
that all the evils of the world can be 
resolved merely by larger foreign aid 
bills is mistaken. A great many of the 
difficulties we face involve spiritual 
values, as Professor Toynbee suggested; 
they involve ideological commitments. 
It involves the general development of 
a sense of urgency and impatience in 
the number of elites, which is, in many 
ways, unrelated to the pace of their 
economic development. And, further- 
more, by relying purely on economic 
development, we would be likely to 
stimulate social and economic change of 
an even more rapid character, which 


‘would produce social and political ills of 


the sort we wish to avoid. And my 
argument, therefore, was that while we 
continue engaging in the closest political 
and economic intercourse with the states 
concerned, giving them as much aid as 
they need, we should, for instance, also 
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try to develop trade with them. We 
should try to avoid the situation in 
which we are the giver and they are the 
receiver, which creates moral and polit- 
ical ambiguities which are undesirable 
politically. We should, also, consider 
seriously what type of elites are most 
_ suitable for the development, for the 
carrying of these states through rapid 


social and’ economic development of a, 


transitional character. And I suggested 
that political democracy of our type 
was ill suited to these states. I did not 
develop this any further, but I would be 
inclined to feel that transitional regimes 
of a semiauthoritarian character are an 
inescapable quality of rapid social and 
economic change. In other words, I 
argued that we should associate our- 
selves in an understanding fashion with 
these states, not assuming that merely 
because we are a materialistic society, 
as we tend to be, and simply because 


we feel that the dollar solves every prob- | 


lem that handing out dollars will solve 
all international problems we face. 


Q: Dr. Brzezinski, I would like to 
know whether the reports of racial dis- 
crimination in Moscow were accurate 
and, if so, whether they have had any 
effect in Africa or on African leaders. 


A: Hisa fact that, among a number 
of the African students attending the 
so-called Friendship University in Mos- 
cow, this university is now called 
“Apartheid University.” And I don’t 
think this is insignificant. There have 
been at least two cases of students leav- 
ing this university, leaving the Soviet 
Union, and protesting against what they 
considered to be mistreatment, segrega- 
tion, abuse, and so forth. But, if this is 
the case and even if this has some echo 
in the countries concerned, I think there 
is danger in using these incidents merely 
as a device of saying to the Soviets, see, 
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you are just as bad as we are. Because 
this is what it amounts to. I would 
say that I found, in reading the New 
York Times a few days ago, an appalling 


. picture—a bunch of storm troopers with 


dogs keeping Negro undergraduate girls 
away from a court house in front of 
which they wished to demonstrate some- 
where in Mississippi. Now, I find this 
to be a scandalous demonstration of the 
inability of this country, of our country, 
to remake itself in its own ideals as 
well as to its own good interest. And I 
find the failing in both equally bad. 
It seems to me that we have an obliga- 
tion to live up.to what we preach. In 
many respects, the obligation on us is 
greater than on the Soviets to the ex- 
tent that we consider them to be, in 
some respects, political manipulators 
and not dedicated to the same principles 
for which we stand. We ought to stand 
for those principles, and I would not 
take refuge in isolated incidents in 
Moscow to make ourselves feel better. 
I think we have a great deal to be 
ashamed for, and we ought to realize 
that what happens in many parts of our 
country is directly relevant to the sort 
of things Professor Toynbee and I have 
been talking about. 


Q: This morning, George V. Allen 
suggested that the admission of China to 
the United Nations might be very help- 
ful to the United States in her relations 
with the Chinese. I would like to ask 
you, also, if, perhaps, the admission of 
China would make it easier for us to 
drive a wedge between them and the 
Russians. 


A: First, let me answer the second 
question, because it is much easier. I 
don’t think the admission of the Chinese 
government into the United Nations 
would significantly alter the relationship 
of the Chinese and the Soviets. I do 
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not quite see how it would operate and 
why Chinese presence in the United 
Nations need involve a greater wedge 
between them and the Soviets. After 
all, the tension points between them in- 
volve a variety of issues pertaining to 
their foreign affairs conduct, their alter- 
native conceptions of the relation of 
weapons to international politics, indeed, 
their alternative conceptions of the im- 
mediate dangers of revisionism and dog- 
matism within the bloc. Indeed, the 
necessity of operating in the interna- 
tional arena under greater light than 
that under which they operate today 
might cause them to undertake greater 
efforts to co-ordinate their policies and 
to minimize their differences than when 
they can afford, to some extent, the feel- 
ing that their discussions take place 
within an inner sanctum, that we have 
to eavesdrop to learn what the differ- 
ences between them are. Indeed, we 
have to speculate a great deal. 

Insofar as the first, more difficult, 
question is concerned, the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations, I 
did not hear Mr. Allen’s talk, and I do 
not know what motivated him in his 
analysis. I would generally say that I 
think we are.at a point at which it will 
be increasingly difficult for us to resist 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations. And perhaps we will be forced 
to reappraise our attitude purely in 
terms of its feasibility, and I think this 
is an important aspect of politics. Can 
you maintain an attitude if it becomes 
counterproductive and no longer feasi- 
ble? I would, however, say that the 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations is not a simple * question: I 
think there is a tendency to analyze 
this purely in terms of are you for it or 
against it. The admission of Red China 
into the United Nations involves a large 
number of complicated issues, First of 
all, is it an admission as a new state 
or as a state replacing Formosa as the 


government of China? If so, will the 
govenment of China on Formosa be 
expelled, or will it be allowed to remain 
in the United Nations? Will Red China 
inherit the Security Council seat of the 
present Chinese government? What will 
then happen to Formosa? The Chinese 
government in Peking has already in- 
dicated that it will not enter the United 
Nations if a two-China policy is 
adopted. And if a Chinese government, 
or Formosan government, is retained as 
a member of the United Nations, the 
People’s Republic of China will not 
enter the United Nations. Now, in 
answering this question, I would really 
have to know whether Mr. Allen or any- 
one else has thought through the issue 
to its logical conclusion. Are we going, 
then, to expel the Formosan govern- 
ment, or the Chinese government on 
Formosa, from the United Nations? 
And, if we expel it, will we declare it to 
be a nonstate or, indeed, an integral part 
of China, as the People’s Republic main- 
tains? And, if it is expelled and the 
People’s Republic, then a member of 
the Security Council and of the United 
Nations in general, undertakes steps to 
incorporate the province under its own 
sovereignty, should we resist? I think 
these are the questions we have to think 
through, because, from the standpoint of 
Peking, these questions are interrelated. 
It is not just a question of the Red 
Chinese entering the United Nations, 
for which a very strong case can be ` 
made, which is likely to take place at ~ 
some point. But the question is to 
what extent is this entrance related to 
ancillary questions which I mentioned, 
and I believe it is clear that it is, and 
the discussion of this problem has to - 
consider these discussions. 


Q: I would like to ask Professor 
Brzezinski about his theory of differ- 
entiation. He has mentioned that there 
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is a trend toward differentiation in the 
Soviet bloc and that we should promote 
this trend. I would like to know how 
far this trend is apparent within the 
Soviet Union, if it is present in the 
Soviet Union itself, and if it would be 
our interest to promote this differen- 
tiation if it exists within the Soviet Un- 
ion. 


A: It seems to me that there is a 
considerable difference between the re- 
lations of the Soviet Union with the 
other Communist-ruled ` states and the 
relations between the various nation- 
alities within the Soviet Union. I think 
_ the second problem, at one time, was 
politically potent. And there was a 
time, perhaps, when policies designed to 
exploit it might have borne some fruit. 
I feel very strongly that we are now 
witnessing a process of differentiation in 
the empire as such, a process of differ- 
entiation which Professor Toynbee, in 
his writing, has observed as endemic to 
any large society once social crisis is 
over. But, at the same time, I am in- 
clined to feel that rapid economic 
change, technological change, the in- 
tegration of the Soviet society on the 
basis of economic and technological in- 
terdependence, the emergence of Russian 
as the common technical and political 
language have obviated some of the 
more obvious national tensions. And, 
far from minimizing the aspirations of 
some of these nationalities which are 
embraced by the Soviet Union for na- 
tional independence—certainly the Bal- 
tic states have a tradition of independ- 
ence and, presumably, a great many of 
the citizens, I would daresay a majority, 
desire to be independent again—a num- 
ber of nationalities, particularly the 
major ones, desire to be independent 
again. But I think that in politics it 


is not only a matter of a general moral . 


absolute, but also political feasibility. In 
the case of the other Communist states, 


we are dealing with entities in which 
there are ruling elites which have their 
own interests which gradually can be ex- 
pressed in terms of their relations with 
the center in the Soviet Union. In the 
case of the nationalities within the Soviet 
Union, there are no such elites, there are 
no political entities, there is no base 
upon which a process of political differ- 
entiation, at this point, could be based. 


‘And this, I think, means, from the 


standpoint of what is politically feasible, 
this, at best, can only be an aspiration 
and a hope and certainly not a meaning- 
ful political calculation for us at this 
stage. 


Q: I would like to ask how the 
Soviet Union would react to an aggres- 
sion on her satellite in the Caribbean ` 
and: exactly how China would react to 
the same aggression, that is, Communist 


China. 


A: I presume you are referring to 
Cuba, which I would not classify bas- 
ically as a Soviet satellite. I think we 
have to, in analyzing political events, 
apply labels to phenomena which fit 
these labels reasonably and precisely. 
Now, the Eastern European satellites 
are satellites because Communist power 
was imposed on them through the export 
of Soviet arms, and these regimes are 
very much dependent on continued 
Soviet support, as events in Hungary 
demonstrated. In the case of Cuba, I 
think we are dealing with a far more 
complex development which combines 
not only Communist overtones but gen- 
uine social and economic revolutionary 
aspirations, indeed, a certain legacy of 
nationalist desire for self-assertion vis- 
a-vis a major power which has domi- 
nated the political scene in Cuba for å 
long time and whose record—political, 
social, and economic—has not been 100 
per cent pure. Now, this being the 
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case, I think we have to realize that we 
are in a phase in which Communist ex- 
pansion probably will be far less direct 
than it has been in the past. We are 
no longer dealing with the expansion of 
Soviet arms to satellites, but with an 
indirect expansion which involves quasi- 
Marxist movements of more or less 
dramatic and intense Communist over- 
tones. Now, in terms of our response to 
these movements, I think we have to 
realize that not only military response is 
the desirable one. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, it may become the inevi- 
table one. But, since we are dealing with 


a-far more complicated issue, we have 
to realize that it is also our responsi- 
bility to respond in a social and eco- 
nomic manner. And, when we respond, 
we are not only going to have to calcu- 
late the reactions of the Russians and 
the Chinese, which in this particular 
case, I think, will be very articulate ` 
but militarily passive, but we also have 
to anticipate the reactions of those who. 
are more directly involved, namely, our 
neighbors in Latin America. And I will 
be far more concerned with the reactions 
in Brazil and Venezuela than with the 
reactions in Pyongyang or Peking. 
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HE answer to this question could 

be summed up in one sentence; 
Although there are many issues about 
which China .and the Soviet Union 
could quarrel and although there is 
strong evidence of some disagreements, 
nevertheless, the two regimes have 
an overwhelming common motive for 
maintaining solidarity against the out- 
side world so Jong as both remain com-. 
mitted to Communist orthodoxy. 

This common motive was extremely 
clearly explained by Dr. George Model- 
ski in his recent study of the Com- 
munist international system The 
Communist leaders can now see the 
possibility of a world in which first 
the preponderance and then the mo- 
nopoly of power would be held by 
Communists. When Khrushchev says 
that in a few years’ time one half of 
the world’s industrial output will be 
produced in the Communist system, it 
is this future world which he sees as 
coming within his grasp through a 
shift in the world balance of power. 
Yet, it is just as plain that without 
China—or, even less, in the face of 
opposition from China—such a state of 
affairs would bè completely unattain- 
able, no matter how powerful the 
Soviet Union herself might become. 
What more compelling image could 
there be for Communist leaders, what 
more powerful incentive to unity and 
solidarity, than this revolutionary pros- 
pect of a Communist world, now at 
last within reach? 


This picture . . . is built into the es- 
sential structure of every Communist state 
and party. The parties—above all the 


1 George Modelski, The Communist Inter- 
national System (Research Monograph No. 9) 
(Princeton: Princeton Center of International 
Studies, 1960), pp. 54-55. i 


This article was specially written for in- 
clusion in Tor ANNALS as a complementary 
essay to the speeches on the subtopic which 
were presented at the annual meeting. 


CPSU and the CCP—are committed to a 
Communist world, and hence to Communist 
solidarity, not merely on the verbal level, 
but through the direct link between the 
extension of Communism and the domestic 
legitimacy of their own totalitarian regimes. 
The Communist Party’s claim to total 
power, its justification of its monopoly of 
all key positions, is based on its claim of 
working for the ‘construction of commu- 
nism’ both at home and abroad. Commu- 
nism will not have been constructed . . . 
unless it has become universal. Hence a 
struggle for the international expansion of 
communism is a. justification of political 
monopoly at home and cannot be aban- 
doned without giving up the essential 
justification of one-party rule. 


EXISTING TRADITIONAL MOTIVES 


A great many of the predictions of 
future Sino-Soviet conflict ignore this 
basic ideological ‘motive and assume 
that, whatever the Communist leaders 
may say, they must really be playing 
the traditional game of power politics 
with the same sort of motives of na- 


_tionalism and the same sort of con- 


cepts of national interest that have 
motivated other great powers in the 
past. 


Territory 


In terms of such motivations, there 
are a number of possible points of 
conflict. In terms of nationalist 
motives—recovering China irridenta— 
China could make strong claims for the 
major part of Eastern Siberia. The 
Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 fixed the 
boundary as the northern watershed of 
the Amur, and a nationalistic Chinese 
could plausibly argue that this was the 
last agreement voluntarily negotiated 
on the Chinese side, that later changes 
of boundary up to the cession of the 
Maritime Province in 1860 were made 
under duress. And nationalist, anti- 
Communist Chinese have reproached 
the Peking government for failing to 
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press Chinese claims against the Soviet 
Union with the same vigor as Chinese 
claims in other directions. 

Mongolia is another object of con- 
tention. It had been conquered by 
the Manchus in the late seventeenth 
century and officially remained part of 
China until 1946, but in the early 
1920’s it became the first Soviet satel- 
lite state. Recently there has been 
some evidence of attempts to restore 
Chinese influence, and, as Dr. Model- 
ski points out, the Mongolian govern- 
ment has been able to get greater 
independence by playing off China 
against Russia. 

Further west, there are more points 
at which China could claim Russian 
encroachments on a historical frontier, 
and, on the Russian side, there are dis- 
appointed aspirations for expansion. 


By 1940 the Soviet government had ` 


far more influence than the Chinese 
national government in Sinkiang, a 
province in which the great majority 
of the population came from the same 
racial groups as the native population 
of Soviet Central Asia. It seemed 
likely for a time that Sinkiang would 
follow Mongolia in becoming a Soviet 
satellite, but, in fact, Chinese control 
has been completely restored and 
Soviet influence eliminated. 

Thus, right along the Sino-Soviet 
border, one ‘can find historical claims 
or expansionist aspirations which could 
produce disputes between nationalistic 
governments. However, none of the 
possible issues would seem to be of the 
kind which either regime would regard 


as touching its vital national interests. 


They could touch off a conflict if 
the Chinese and Soviet governments 
thought of themselves as rivals in a 
struggle for power, but they would not 
be likely to override the . powerful 
motives for maintaining Communist 
solidarity. 


Population 


One argument which is quite often 
heard, but is almost certainly invalid, 
is that Chinese population pressure 
might produce an attempt to expand 
into Siberia and that the Soviet leaders 
are afraid of this. There are two 
fallacies in this argument. Firstly, the 
Chinese Communist leaders have re- 
peatedly and strongly denied that there 
is a problem of overpopulation in 
China. There was some modification 
of this position during the more liberal 
period in 1956 and 1957, but, since 
then, it has again become heretical to 
suggest that an overpopulation problem 
is possible. If the Chinese leaders take 
their own doctrines seriously, it is not 
likely that they would make plans 
based on a view which they denounce 
as a heresy against Marx-Leninism. 
Secondly, even if the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders changed their views and 
started to maintain that the. Chinese 
were Volk ohne Raum, expansion 
northwards would not be the most 
attractive possibility. There might be 
considerable gains in mineral resources, 
but, in terms of food supply, the pos- 
sible gains from expanding south- 
ward would be far greater. Mongolia 
has large nomadic grazing areas but 
very little cultivation, and Eastern 
Siberia has only limited agricultural 
potentialities. On the other hand, the 
area from Burma to Viet-Nam has, 
even now, a large exportable surplus 
of rice, and production could be very 
greatly increased by bringing more 
land under cultivation and raising 
agricultural techniques to the Chinese 
level. 


Ideology 


Visitors to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe do report expressions 
of suspicion and fear about the rising 
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power of China. It is understandable 
that people in the Soviet Union should 
feel some resentment that the un- 
questioned supremacy of the Soviet 


Union within the Communist bloc may. 


be disappearing through the rise of 
China as another great power and that 
people in Eastern Europe should feel 
alarmed that the rather milder Soviet 
system of the post-Stalin era may be 
replaced by more doctrinaire influence 
from China. It is the Communist 
regimes with most to fear from a re- 
laxation of the police state which have 
tended recently to side with China in 
doctrinal disputes. But even if such 
resentments and fears are widespread, 
they need not necessarily produce a 
cleavage so long as the Communist 
leaders in all countries continue to feel 
that they face a hostile capitalist world. 

There is probably a valid analogy 
with the position in the non-Communist 
world. The shift in‘power and leader- 
ship from the United Kingdom to the 
United States has certainly produced 
some resentments and some anti- 
American feelings, and some Commun- 
ists have drawn the conclusion that a 
cleavage in the non-Communist world 
is inevitable. In one of his last major 
pronouncements, Stalin argued that war 
between the capitalist powers was more 
likely than war between the capitalist 
and Communist parts of the world. In 
fact, the resentments between the major 
powers of the non-Communist world 
have never been strong enough to pro- 
duce a serious cleavage in the alliance 
based on fear of Communist aggres- 
sion. Similarly, people in the Soviet 
Union may resent the growing power 
of China, the two leaderships may 
compete for influence over local Com- 
munist parties in various parts of the 
world, the Chinese may feel resentful 
about the limited economic support 
they have been getting from the Soviet 
Union, and so on. But there is no real 


reason to suppose that these feelings 
will lead to cleavage in the Communist 
bloc so long as it continues to face a 
non-Communist world presumed to be 
irreconcilably hostile. 


A hypothetical cause 


The situation would, of course, change 
completely if future Communist suc- 
cesses eliminated the non-Communist 
world or left any remaining non-Com- 
munist regimes obviously dependent on 
Communist tolerance for their con- 
tinued existence. The main motive 
for maintaining Sino-Soviet solidarity 
would then have disappeared and 
domination of the Communist bloc 
would mean domination of the world. 
The only remaining threat to the power 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Uniion would then be the Chinese Com- 
munist party, and vice versa. It is 
extremely unlikely that such a situa- 
tion would be stable, with the leaders 
on both sides brought up in a political 
tradition of. eliminating any threats to 
Communist power. Even if each of the 
rival parties did not start with deliber- 
ate plans to eliminate the only re- 
maining threat to its power, mutual 
suspicions that there might be such 
plans would be almost certain to pro- 
duce them. Each side would come. to 
feel that, in self-defense, it had to 
secure world dominance. Any of the 
possible points of dispute which have 
been mentioned above might then start 
off a conflict. This is, of course, a 
prediction about a hypothetical situa- 
tion but, in so far as one can judge 
from historical analogies, this sort of 
power politics situation always ends 
with a single center of power. 

Though a Sino-Soviet conflict might 
become extremely likely if the non- 
Communist powers had been defeated, 
this is not a contingency of much 
present interest to the non-Communist 
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-world. Its only important relevance 
is to Bertrand Russell’s argument that 
surrender would be preferable to atomic 
warfare. If surrender of the non- 
Communist world led directly to a 
universal world empire, then surrender 
might have a good chance of buying at 
least several centuries of peace. Sur- 
render to a Communist system with two 
centers of power would be very unlikely 
to buy more, than a few years of peace. 
And there does not seem to be any 
reason for believing that the large- 
scale use of nuclear weapons would be 
less likely in a Sino-Soviet war than 
in a war between Communist and 
non-Communist powers. The logic of 
Bertrand Russells argument would, 
therefore, imply that the only way to 
remove the danger of atomic war would 
be for the non-Communist world to 
surrender before China has developed 
a serious capacity for atomic warfare. 


Tue Existinc DISPUTE 


The actual dispute between the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist parties 
has been about the strategy which the 
‘Communist camp should follow in its 
struggle against the non-Communist 
world. The Chinese position might be 
described as Marxist fundamentalism. 
One can find in Chinese publications a 
number of continually recurring themes 
which add up to a logically consistent 
position based on simple dogmatic 
Marxism. 

There is the theme of the complete 
dependence of thought on class status. 
For example:? 


Are there sentiments common to different 
classes? We differ from the revisionists 
fundamentally on this question. 
Marxists think that in a class society, there 


2 From an article in Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, 
No. 11 (June 1, 1960), translated in JPRS, No. 
6018 (September 26, 1960). 
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is a class for everybody, and his thought 
and sentiments beer, without exception, 
his class brand. Therefore, there is funda- 
mentally no possibility for people of dif- 
ferent classes to share common sentiments. 
The revisionists think- otherwise. . . . 


There is the theme that the masses 
everywhere are already on the Com- 
munist side. For instance, “ninety per 
cent of the people of the capitalist’ 
world population demand revolution, 
demand world peace, and demand the 
joint support of the socialist camp, 
particularly of the Soviet Union and 
China.” è 

A very important theme is that the 
capitalist powers, and, in particular, the 
United States, are bound to be aggres- 
sive from the very nature of their social 
system. Liu Shao-ch’i said :* 


More and more people have now come to 
realise that although U. S. imperialism may 
make this or that change in its tactics at 
different times, and employ its two tactics 
—the policy of war preparation and ‘peace’ 


_ deceptions—simultanzously or alternatively, 


its inherent nature and wild ambition to 
dominate the whole world and to enslave 
its peoples will never change. 


An article in Hung Chi declares that it 
is “subjectivist logic divorced from 
reality”? to hold that the mutually 
‘suicidal character of nuclear war may 
make imperialism unwilling to start 
one." 


The various contradictions inherent in the 
imperialist system cause it to adopt the 
policy of armaments expansion and war 
preparations and to engage in aggression 


3From an article in Hung Chi, No. 1 
(January 1, 1961), translated in SCMP, No. 
244 (January 16, 1961). 

4 Peking Review, June 7, 1960, pp. 6-7. 

5 “Refuting the Fallacy That the Nature of 
Imperialism Has Changed,” an article from 
Hung Chi, translated in Peking Review, June 
21, 1960. ; 
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and plunder. . . . It is in the course of 
development of these contradictions, which 
is independent of human will, that im- 
perialism is daily approaching its doom. 


A corollary of this is drawn in a state- 
ment by Mao Tse-tung which is quoted 
again and again. 
unchangeably aggressive nature of im- 
perialism as “a Marxist law,” he con- 
cludes, “The question of being provoca- 
tive or not does not arise: provocation” 
or no provocation, they will remain the 
same because they are reactionaries.” 

Other frequently recurring themes 
are that only force can induce the im- 
perialists to negotiate or to observe 
agreements; that the forces of imperial- 
ism are a “paper tiger” which should 
not be despised tactically but is con- 
temptible strategically; and that man- 
power, morale, and inspired Communist 
leadership are more important than 
weapons. These themes are often il- 
lustrated from the Korean war, always 
cited as a Communist ‘victory, and from 
the Chinese civil war, the latter being- 
cited in the flood of articles on the 
fourth volume of Mao’s works. 

A firm belief in these themes of 
Marxist fundamentalism leads logically 
to a position which the Chinese repre- 
sentatives seem to have taken both at 
the council meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU) in 
Peking in June 1960 and at the Com- 
munist conference in Moscow in No- 
vember and December. 

According to Foa, a delegate with 
socialist credentials present in Peking:® 


The position of the Chinese . . . was simple 
and clear. One should not talk of disarm- 
ing, for disarming is impossible so long as 
imperialism exists and to talk about it 
demoralizes the masses of the workers and 
people, particularly in the countries still 
subjected to colonial ‘domination. It is 


8 From Corrispondenza Socialista, translated 
in JPRS, September 22, 1960. 


After describing the | 
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an illusion to think that the funds for 
armaments can be allotted.to the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, for the 
capitalist countries will not in any case 
acquiesce in such a disposition of the eco- 
nomies from disarming. The trade unions 
should not deceive the workers about the 
possibility of improving their conditions so 
long as imperialism is with us. The sole 
objective of the trade unions should there- 
fore be that of the all-out, total struggle 
against imperialism, so as to- eradicate it . 
by revolutionary action, creating socialism. 
The struggle for peace should not leave out 
of account the distinction to be made be- 
tween just and unjust wars. 


It follows from the Chinese position 
that negotiations with the imperialist 


. powers cannot be expected to reach any 


genuine agreement which would reduce 
the risk of war. Their only value can 
be to demonstrate the bad faith of the 
imperialist claims to want peace and so, 
to rally the masses to oppose imperial- 
ism. Since “the question of being 
provocative or not does not arise,” it 
follows that the Communist powers 
should seize every possible opportunity 
of extending their influence. The im- 
perialist powers, who can only be im- 
pressed by a show of force, will become 
more inclined to compromise. Under 
external pressure from the socialist 
camp and internal pressure from the 
peace-loving masses, the forces of im- 
perialism can, perhaps, be defeated 
without a situation ever arising in 
which they have both the will and the 
power to resort to a major war in 
attempting to avoid their inevitable 
doom. And this strategy is the only 
one which offers any real hope of avoid- 
ing another world war. 

This is the standpoint from which 
the Chinese and their supporters seem 
to have argued at the Moscow confer- 
ence. And it is a standpoint which 
implies criticism of Soviet policy as 
coming dangerously near to revisionism. 
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The Soviet government has shown 
signs of willingness to enter into serious 
negotiations with the non-Communist 
powers, as opposed to negotiations pri- 
marily designed to expose imperialist 
bad faith. The Soviet leaders appear 
to have been influenced by the argu- 
ment that large-scale nuclear warfare 
would be mutually suicidal and have 
seemed to consider that the question of 
provocation did arise—that, at least for 
the immediate future, it might be 
inexpedient to take action likely to 
provoke the imperialist powers into 
determined resistance. 


Tue Bastc Success 


The disagreement turns on two basic 
issues, the actual balance of power be- 
‘tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist sections of the world, and the 
ability of non-Communist leadership, 
particularly in the United States, to 
act. in terms of rational self-interest. 
_ The Soviet position follows logically 
from an estimate that the Communist 
camp has not yet an overwhelming ad- 
vantage in balance of power and that 
the anti-Communist leaders are suf- 
ficiently rational not to resort to full- 
scale nuclear warfare in an attempt to 
prevent a further weakening of their 
position. The Chinese position follows 
logically from an estimate that the 
social forces making imperialism ag- 
gressive cannot be modified by rational 
self-interest and that the final over- 
throw of imperialism is possible in the 
` very near future, because the imperial- 
ist forces are such very small minorities 
even in the capitalist countries and 


because their apparent military power: 


is largely a “paper tiger.” 

An interesting aspect of this dis- 
agreement concerns the non-Communist 
neutralist powers. The Chinese posi- 
tion was conveniently summarized in 

an article. giving Mao Tse-tung’s analy- 


sis of the countries attaining independ- 
ence since 1945.7 These are divided 
into three categories. First, there are 
those under proletarian leadership. 
Second, there are those ruled by the 
“upper bourgeois class” whose ‘inde- 
pendence exists in name only,” such 
as thé Philippines and Malaya. Third, 
there are those ruled by the “national 
bourgeois class” which, though anti- 
imperialist, are very weak and vacil- 
lating allies. An important passage 
seems to refer especially to India. _ 
But people have seen that in the relations 
between the individual nationalist countries 
and the socialist states there sometimes 
appeared dark clouds. In other words, an 
anti-Soviet tide has arisen in some coun- 
tries. Beginning 1959 there appeared 
also an anti-Chinese tide. How do we 
account for this happening? The socialist 
states are not responsible for this situation, 
The class nature of our socialist states 
precludes us from taking an aggressive 
action against others. . There are 
two basic factors which are responsible 
for the present situation.. First, the im- 
perialists are taking advantage of the com- 
promising and pendulous nature of the 
bourgeois class to divide unity and step up 
their pressure. . . . Second, the bourgeois 
rightists and other influential groups. are 
using their opposition to Communism as a 
pretext to divert the atention of their own 
people from the current domestic problems 
which they cannot solve... . 


It is then argued that this is quite 
important. . 


We can say definitely that the workers and 
peasants of these countries and those who 
actually demand liberation from imperial- 
ism and colonialism show practically no 


. interest in such anti-Chinese movement, 


Even the small minority of people who 


7“Study Chairman Mao’s Dialogue on 
Questions of Democracy in Colonial and Semi- 
colonial. Countries.” Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien, 
No. 9, May 1, 1960, translated in JPRS, No. 
3904, September 13, 1960. 
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have. taken part in the anti-Chinese move- 
ment will eventually change their views... . 
We have truth and righteousness on our 
side. Our struggle is one with reason, ad- 
vantages and rhythm. Hence we are in 
complete control of the initiative of 
action. . 


From this Chinese analysis it follows 
that it is not particularly important to 
try to concilate the leadership of the 
major neutralist countries. And since 
the “national bourgeoisie” are a weak 
and vacillating group destined to be 
overthrown by further social progress 
under proletarian—Communist—leader- 
ship, there is little to be gained by 
economic aid on a scale which might 
enable a national bourgeois regime to 
postpone its economic failure, though 
economic aid might be justified as a 
tactical measure to secure a neutral- 
ist national bourgeois regime rather 
than an. imperialist controlled “upper 
bourgeois” one. 

Soviet policy has obviously been 
based on a different analysis which 
concedes at least the medium term 
stability of some national bourgeois 
regimes and which recognizes that it 
may be important to conciliate present 
neutralist leaders and that rash Com- 
munist action could produce a serious 
anti-Communist movement in the neu- 


tralist countries. The large-scale Soviet - 


assistance to India, the refusal to sup- 
port the Chinese position in the border 
dispute, and the supply of equipment to 
be used in building strategic roads to 
the disputed border areas all suggest 
that. the Soviet leadership has been 
determined to maintain a policy based 
on its analysis of the situation even 
when this is unwelcome to the Chinese. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems clear that this Sino-Soviet 
controversy has been a bitter one.. The 
Soviet delegates are said to have walked 


out of one session of the WFTU meet- 
ing in Peking and, apparently in retali- 
ation, the Chinese cancelled the sending 
of representatives to the World Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Moscow. The 
proceedings at the Communist congress 
in Moscow seem'to have been very 
heated, and the leaking to non-Com- 


` munist commentators of reports of these 


heated discussions was an unusual 
breach of Communist secrecy. Even 
so, the forces for solidarity remained 
decisive and the Congress produced: an 
agreed statement in which the main 
concessions seem to have come from the 
Chinese. The passage on national 
democracies seems to be nearer the 
Soviet than the Chinese. analysis. An- 
other important passage is the reference 
to Social Democratic parties. By con- 
ceding that a restoration of a working 
class “united front” is necessary for the 
effective exertion of mass pressure on 
imperialist governments, the document 
implicitly repudiates the Chinese claim 
that the great majority of the popula- 
tion, even in non-Communist countries, 
is already demanding support from the 
Communist powers against these rulers. - 
Though the declaration of December 
1960 was claimed as a demonstration 
of Communist solidarity, it did not 
really settle the main issues in dispute, 
and it seems clear that there is still a 
divergence between the Chinese and 
Soviet positions. The Chinese position 
has an obvious power of attraction 
within the Communist movement 
through its promises of rapid and com- 
plete victory and through its appeal to 
a simple dogmatic Marxism. 
Looking to the future, one can see 
two possible lines of development. The 
most likely is’ that the Sino-Soviet 
controversy will continue. Since it is 
a controversy entirely about timing and 
strategy, it does not necessarily involve 
any disruption of the basic Communist 
solidarity. It may well become less 
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heated if Chinese leaders come to 
realize that the balance of power in 
favor of the Communist camp is not 
as decisive as they have claimed and 
if Soviet policy to the non-Communist 
powers becomes rather more intransi- 
gent in order to meet Chinese criticism. 

A much less: likely development is 
that Chinese accusations of revisionism 
and fear of the consequences of Chinese 
adventurism might eventually drive the 


Soviet leadership into actual revision- 
ism. The-signs of such a development 
would be a formal Soviet denunciation 
of the Chinese position as heretical and 
a new Soviet attempt to reach a recon- 
ciliation with Yugoslavia. It is only 
through such developments, which seem 
very unlikely so long as Khrushchev 
remains in power, that the Sino-Soviet 
controversy could lead to an actual 
Sino-Soviet cleavage. 


Western Military Strength and Security 


By LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Apstract: Western military strength and security rely on 
United States defense forces. The principle of deterrence, and 
how to apply over-all military strategy to it, is the overriding 
problem for United States defense policy planners. The 
nature of the defense force is influenced by the fact that it is 
built not to be used and the fact that it will not be used until 
it has sustained the attack of an enemy. Two concepts of 
deterrence, finite deterrence and counterforce, are employed 
in combination by the United States. Two main issues con- 
cerning our defense posture are related to the philosophy of 
deterrence: strengthening limited-conflict weapons and -equip- 
ment, and gaining dependable agreements on weapons tests, 
control, and disarmament. The principle of interdependence 
is important for military policy. It has two aspects: inter- 
dependence with other nations of the free world partnership, 
and interdependence between defense policy and other aspects 
of international strategy. The United States is the strongest 
nation in the world militarily, and her joint defense establish- 
ment maintained with her free world allies is superior to that 
of the Soviet bloc. The Western deterrent is effective. The 
continuing need is for hard reappraisal, combined mobilization 
of joint resources, and decisive action to make and.carry out 
new policies on national and international levels —Ed. 
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HERE are two statements from 

President Kennedy’s special de- 
fense message of March 28, 1961 which 
I think are helpful to cite in initiating 
any appraisal of Western defense 
strength and security: 


The primary purpose of our arms is 
peace, not war—to make certain that they 


will nevér have to be used—to deter all 


wars, general or limited, nuclear or con- 
ventional, large or small—to convince all 
potential aggressors that any attack would 
be futile—to provide backing for diplomatic 
settlement of disputes—to insure the ade- 
quacy of our bargaining power for an end 
to the arms race... . : 

Our arms will never be used to strike 
the first blow in any attack. ... We must 
offset whatever advantage this may appear 
to hand an aggressor by so increasing the 
capability of our forces to respond swiftly 
and effectively to any aggressive move as 
to convince any would-be aggressor that 
such a movement would be too futile and 
costly to undertake. . . . We shall never 
‘threaten, provoke or initiate aggression— 
but if aggression should come, our re- 
sponse will be swift and effective. 


The principle of deterrence, and how 


to apply our over-all military strategy - 


to it, constitutes the overriding problem 
for United States defense policy plan- 
ners. The fact that, in effect, we are 
building our defense force so that it will 
never have to be used has a profound 
influence on the nature of that force. 
The fact that our defense establishment 
will never be called to use until it has 
sustained the initial attack of an enemy 
likewise profoundly influences its 
nature. 

I believe that perhaps the best 


service I can perform, in analyzing our - 


defensive proficiency, is to report on 
the nature of the new administration’s 
defense policies and developments as 


This article is the text of the speech to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, Third Session, Friday 
evening, April 14. 


I interpret them. What is being done 
to improve the capability of our mili- 
tary force in line with current over-all 
military strategy? What is the quality 
of the organizational and administra- 
tive structure to direct and control 
the activity of our massive military 
establishment? 

These are questions which I shall 
touch upon in this talk. Western 
military strength and security will rely 
to a tremendous degree, an unhealthy 
degree perhaps, on the nature of United 
States defense forces; and, since this is 
the area that I am personally most 
acquainted with, I shall concentrate 
largely on comments relative to our 
own situation. 


CONCEPTS OF DETERRENCE 


We have heard a good deal recently 
about two differing theories of deter- 
rence, both of which have support from 
various quarters among defense experts. 
They are the concept of “finite deter- 
rence” and the concept of “counter- ` 
force.” Professor Henry A. Kissinger 
of Harvard University tells us the issue 
is determined by the nature of the 
primary goal of the deterrent force— 
should this be the elimination of the 
enemy’s war-making potential and 
civilian population, or should the target 
be the elimination of the opposing 
military establishment? Finite deter- 
rence would require that our military 
force threaten the enemy’s “social 
substance.” We should develop a well- 
protected retaliatory force which can 
ride out an attack and still be able to 
inflict devastation on the enemy which 
would be unacceptable to his values. 
To do this, a nation does not need 
an extremely large military force. 

The counterforce strategy sets as its 
target the opponent’s striking force, in 
addition to industry and civilian popu- 
lation. His military establishment as 
well must be destroyed. This requires 
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a huge retaliatory power to be main- 
tained. And, in order to remain effec- 
tive, our destructive military force 
would have to keep sufficiently ahead 
of the enemy’s strength to insure the 
chances of victory. Therefore, under 
this theory, the military build-up is 
virtually unlimited and would prob- 
ably reach massive proportions. 

As Kissinger himself points out in his 
new book, The Necessity for Choice: 


The difficulty with the dispute is that 
our options are often vastly oversimplified. 
The choice is not between a complete 
counterforce capability or none at all nor 
between a strategy of pure devastation or 
a strategy which guarantees victory in all 
circumstances. Between these limiting con- 
ditions many other possibilities exist, each 
with its own implications for deterrence and 
for strategy... . 


I believe that present United States 
defense strategy relies on some combi- 
nation of these two concepts of deter- 
rent strength and that, perhaps, the 
real importance of the distinction be- 
tween the two is a matter of style 
rather than substance, of emphasis 
rathet than of essence. Counterforce, 
emphasizing the successful fighting of 
a war per se, is unlimited in its 
dimensions and, therefore, may appear 
to be more provocative—you might 
say “war-oriented.” Finite deterrence, 
on the other hand, gives the impression 
of being “peace-oriented,” since it is 
more restricted quantitatively and em- 
phasizes survivability and the avoid- 
ance of accidental war. 

There are two prominent issues con- 
cerning defense posture which have a 
particularly important relationship to 
the philosophy of deterrence. These 
are: (a) the strengthening of weapons 


and equipment suitable to fight in 


situations of limited conflict, and (b) 


the efforts to bring about dependable’ 


agreements on weapons tests, arms 
control, and eventual disarmament. 


Under an effective or stable strategic 
deterrent, there should, theoretically, be 
more. tendency to settle conflicts in 
limited and conventional military ac- 
tion. Since the East-West nuclear 
stalemate has largely brought this 
situation about, there is an increasing 
need for adequate forces of the limited- 
war variety. The chances are that the 
Communists will not dare to “bite” 
with their nuclear strategic power, but 
rather that they will “nibble” with their 
own or their allies’ tactical conventional 
forces around the free world perimeter. 
The Lebanon danger in 1958 and the 
threat in the Formosan Strait in 1953 
are good examples of this. In both 
cases we were sufficiently prepared to 
take quick, mobile action demonstrating 
our readiness in the faraway trouble 
spots. - The need for this capability is 
even greater at the present moment, 
however, and action to answer this need 
for improved limited conflict strength 
is, therefore, compatible with the theory 
of finite deterrence. It is less provoca- 
tive, more restricted in its effect, and 
stresses survivability rather than near- 


inevitable massive devastation. 


Likewise, efforts to bring about 
genuine weapons control are much 
more consistent, more feasible, under a 
system of finite deterrence. Anyone 
associated with the frightening propor- 
tions and problems of defense on a 
day-to-day basis ‘almost necessarily is 
convinced of the urgent need for 
progress in limitation and control of 
these incredible weapons of mass de-- 
struction. Finite deterrence stresses a 
limited nuclear retaliatory deterrent to 
begin with; it emphasizes giving up: 
weapons rather than adding them and 
a general feeling that there is some 
chance for peace and rational negotia- 
tion between states away from the 
“balance of terror.” It should be 
pointed out that, of course, finite 
deterrence does not automatically lead 
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to progress on arms controls—the same 
guarantees of control and inspection 
must be included before that strategic 
deterrent is in any way curtailed, as we 
learn now at the frustrating impasse 
at Geneva. The basic deterrent must 
always be strong and effective, because 
we cannot negotiate arms agreements 
successfully if we do not bargain from 
a position of strength. 


CURRENT Poricy on WEAPONRY 


On Tuesday, April 4th, Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara came 


before the Senate Armed Services Com- . 


mittee to outline the administration’s 
new recommendations for the defense 
of our country for the coming fiscal 
year 1962. A review of these proposals 
is extremely helpful in evaluating the 
“approach of our defense planners. 
Generally, the new prospectus very 
largely continues basic policies laid 
down during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. There is no drastic shift either 
between the two concepts of deterrence 
which I have discussed or between 
nuclear strategic force and. conventional 
tactical capability. 

The new plan does include increased 
expenditures for the modernization and 
improvement of forces to fight in con- 
ventional situations. These increases, 
however, are modest and do not come 
at the expense of our reliance on 
nuclear power. ‘There has: been ‘some 
press comment recently to the effect 
that, because of efforts to make stronger 

‘ and more mobile our limited capability, 
there is less dependence on the concept 
of massive retaliation. The merit in 
that observation depends on what one 
means by that phrasé, which has been 
bandied about out of context enough 
so as to make it largely meaningless. 
The new administration obviously en- 
deavors to keep United States deterrent 
strength finely balanced between tac- 


tical and strategic capability and has 
taken certain steps to improve that 
balance of which I heartily approve. 
The most encouraging aspects of the 
new recommendations, in my opinion, 
are these: (1) the Pentagon has 
speeded up action on immediately af- 
fected programs to strengthen quickly 


„the quality of our dual deterrent; 


(2) the Pentagon has demonstrated a 
decisive selectivity in making hard 
choices with regard to various weapons 
systems, their development, and their 
utilization. 

„Secretary McNamara emphasized at 
the outset that the evolution in prime 
threat from a manned bomber attack 
to an intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) surprise attack complicates 
our counterstrategy. He posed the 
question: Should the United States 
depend on weapons that could be 
utilized within the expected time of 
warning of such an attack, or should we 
rather depend upon “riding out” a 
massive attack? His answer is as 
follows: 


. in re-evaluating our general war 
position, our major concern was to reduce 
our dependence on deterrent forces which 
are highly vulnerable to ballistic missile 
attack or which rely jor their survival on a 
hair-trigger response to the first indications 
of such an attack. Conversely, we sought 
to place greater emphasis on the second 
approach—the kind cf forces which would 
ride out a massive nuclear attack and which 
could be applied with deliberation and al- 
ways under the complete control of the 
constituted authority. 


With that basic emphasis, let us look 
at some specific proposals for change in 
weapons and their use in a budget re- 
quest for defense totaling over $43 
billion, or about $240 for each Amer- 
ican man, woman, or child. This 
represents a $2 billion increase over 
the Eisenhower request submitted in 
January. 
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The new proposals emphasize a shift 
from the first generation liquid-fuel 
Atlas and Titan to the more advanced 
_ solid-fuel Polaris and Minuteman, both 
' of which have a high degree of surviv- 
ability under ballistic missile attack. 
Starts on Polaris submarines are 
doubled and ships already under con- 
struction accelerated. At the same 


time, plans for equipping the nuclear- 


powered cruiser Long Beach with 
Polaris missiles were cancelled,, since 
such use would contradict the charac- 
teristics which make the Polaris so 
valuable strategically. 

The Minuteman, still in the develop- 
ment and test phase, has been stepped 
up, with emphasis on fixed base rather 
than: on mobile squadrons in order to 
move the weapon into operation faster 
and at less cost. The current program 


for the Atlas is left alone and a cutback . 


has been indicated for the final two 
Titan squadrons scheduled. 

The new ‘administration is placing 
its emphasis on strategic bomber readi- 
ness rather than on building more B-52 
heavy and B-58 medium bombers. 
Therefore, money is requested to in- 
crease from one-third to one-half the 
number of our strategic bombers on 
permanent ground alert status. Two of 
the new program’s major decisions in- 
volved a cutback of the B-70 Mach 3 
manned bomber and a cutout of the 
nuclear-powered aircraft program. The 
B-70 could not be operational until 
1968, when missiles will have largely 
taken over as the most efficient strategic 
weapon. And, according to the Penta- 
gon, the nuclear-powered aircraft proj- 
ect simply carries no specific military 
requirement. : 

The new recommendations assist the 
Midas satellite-borne warning system 
and put the new administration right 
. in the middle of one of the most dif- 
ficult problems confronting our defense 
experts: what to do with the Nike- 


Zeus antimissile missile? This prob- 
lem exemplifies the type of intensely 
complex and delicate decision-making 
which our military establishment faces. 
The Secretary pointed out that the 
Nike-Zeus was well along in develop- 
ment and had made satisfactory prog- 
ress. His decision, a tentative but 
specific one, was to continue in the 
development, testing, and evaluation 
phase of the program, but not to take 
any steps with the production and 
deployment of the system. 

Concerning efforts to strengthen and 
make more versatile our limited war 
deterrent, the new proposal emphasized 
three points: proper deployment, proper 
training, and proper equipment. Secre- 
tary McNamara commented there had 
been a tendency since the end of the 
Korean war to emphasize the nuclear 
capabilities of limited war forces. Al- ` 
though such use is essential, the Penta- 
gon is careful to point out, the 
non-nuclear capability of conventional 
forces is stressed in the current plan in 
order to provide greater versatility. 

The McNamara request asked for 
over $820 million for the strengthening 
of conventional weapons and equipment 
through procurement, rehabilitation, 
and modernization. This included sub- 
stantial assistance for new guerrilla and 
antiguerrilla warfare programs—so that 
local Communist terrorist and sub- 
versive activities in underdeveloped 
areas can be effectively met. It in- ` 
cluded money to institute indestructible 
“command control” systems to insure a 
rea] understanding of developments and 
effective authority for United States 
military action at any stage during 
enemy attack. The Secretary also 
recommended elimination of certain 
unneeded defense facilities—including 
fifty-two installations in the United 
States. 

These are the most noteworthy de- 
cisions reached in the new proposals. 
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It is interesting to note that, from the 
nature of its decision and the general 
tone of its pronouncements on military 
strategy, the plan reflects a slight 
tendency toward alignment with the 
finite deterrence concept. Specifically, 
this can be seen by the new empha- 
sis on conventional and non-nuclear 
modernization, second-strike retaliatory 
weapons, and a generally passive rather 
than active defense posture. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


So much for new weapons. Now, 
what is the nature of the organization 
structure of our military establishment 
which has the responsibility of adminis- 
_ tering these programs? - 

It is amazing how the civilian head of 
our military establishments has greatly 
increased his real authority over the 
last fifteen years. This carries out the 
theory of our Constitution. and is good 
in practice. Our first Secretary of De- 
fense, James Forrestal, was plagued by 
a lack of effective power to make and 
execute unified decisions. His effective- 
ness as Secretary depended largely on 
his powers of persuasion and personal 
prestige. Today, Secretary McNamara 
wields strong power over his far-flung 
establishment. In my opinion, there 
are four basic areas in which his ad- 
ministration of the Defense Department 
is endeavoring to strengthen further 
this control. These are: unification and 
centralization in departmental organiza- 
tion and programs, a speedup in the 
making of decisions and their execution, 
increase in civilian over military control, 
and tightened organizational discipline 
in general. These activities indicate the 
spirit of the new administration’s ap- 
proach to its duties in the defense 
establishment. 

First, the trend in unification of con- 
trol and function is a continuation of 
a development during the Eisenhower 


Administration. Tne National Strategic 
Target Plan initiated by Secretary Gates 
is an example of this. It was responsible 
for the selection, classification, and al- 
location of targets and was carried out 
by a Joint Targeting Committee. Sec- 
retary McNamara Las picked up another 
idea which his pred=cessors had studied. 
This would comb:ne the intelligence 
operations of the various services under 
one office. Another rather far-reaching 
suggestion under consideration would 
merge the Army’s Strategic Army Corps 
and the Air Force’s Tactical Air Com- 
mand under one unit. This action 
obviously moves in zhe functional rather 
than the service-oriented direction. In 
addition, other plens are being con- 
sidered to bring akout a greater func- 
tionalization in weapons systems. Uni- 
fied commands for research and develop- 
ment are also being given greater 
scrutiny, due to the greater success of 
the nuclear submarine and Polaris mis- 
sile project which was organized along 
these lines. 

Second, the Secr2tary generally has 
emphasized increased speed in the reach- 
ing of decisions. Tae move to give the 
Air Force greater dominance in space 
research, for instanc2, is`a good example 
of this. Pursuing decisions reached in 
preparing the new budget reflects a 
speedup in the actual execution of pro- 
grams once judgment is reached con- 
cerning them. 

Third, the Secretary has acted gen- 
erally to emphasize civilian control in 
his department. Tis is evident in the 
vigor and despatch with which he and 
his chief civilian advisors are operating. 
It is reflected in th2 control and com- 
mand apparatus waich I have men- 
tioned, emphasizing that continuous 
civilian command remain in uninter- 
rupted control even in the most critical 
circumstances. Also, it appears that, 
whereas the individual service chiefs 
have had an opportunity to make their 
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views known on recent studies, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a body has sometimes 
béen by-passed in the process. 

Fourth, President Kennedy laid down 
proposed steps to provide better tech- 
nical, administrative, and political con- 
trol of the military at all times. In- 
creased emphasis on “public relations 
discipline” throughout the various seg- 
ments of the Pentagon again suggests a 
tighter organization. To ‘further this 
endeavor, Secretary McNamara has rec- 
ommended extensive Systems Planning 
and Analysis projects for the Pentagon 
and has set up a special organization 
and management unit in the office of 
the General Counsel. 

All these efforts seem to indicate a 
realization of the basic disadvantages 
under which a democracy suffers when 
competing with the more efficient mech- 
anisms of a totalitarian state. They 
seem—again, perhaps, as a matter of 
style—calculated to minimize the in- 
herent bureaucratic disadvantages of our 
system.’ How successful they will be 
remains to be seen. i 

It is too early to say how Congress 
as a whole will respond to these devel- 
opments in the Pentagon. There will be 
no quarrel, in my opinion, with plans 
to revise the nuclear arm of our de- 
terrent .strength and to increase the 
modernization of the conventional arm. 
There may be a demand to increase 
expenditures for the strategic bomber 
forces. 

Undoubtedly, there will be extensive 
controversy concerning the cut in the 
B-70 program: With regard to the 
housekeeping renovations of Secretary 
McNamara, Congress will want to keep 
a very careful eye on developments, but, 
for now, I would hazard the comment 
that the new Defense Secretary’s un- 
usual combination of decisiveness, mod- 
eration, and expedition in his duties will 
find a more, rather than less, sympa- 
thetic response on Capitol Hill. 


_ INTERDEPENDENCE 


As soon as we look beyond the im- 
mediate questions of Pentagon planning 
and defense funding; we realize the 
immense importance of interdependence 
for military policy. First, there is the 
need for interdependence with other na- 
tions of the free world partnership, 
specifically participants of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), 
and Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) alliances, of which we are a 
member. Second, there is the need for 
interdependence between our defense 
policy and the other aspects of our total 
international strategy. ; 

The United States is firmly committed 
to close, vigorous, co-operative alliances 
with her free world friends. The whole 
structure of our foreign policy since 
World War II has emphasized this, and 
new strains on the policy of containment 
of Communist expansion, as well as new 
strains on the political and economic 
fabric of the free world, make such unity 
all the more essential. From the mili- 
tary point of view alliances with foreign 
nations give us both the opportunity to 
encourage strong military forces with 
our defense support and the opportunity 
for proper dispersal and deployment of: 
our own forces in such a way as to 
strengthen our nuclear deterrent and to 
mobilize our forces for limited war in 
a really effective manner. Let me quote 


‘briefly from former Secretary Gates’ 


testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations last June: 


The whole posture of the United States 
and the basic tenet of its foreign policy is 
in collective support arrangements; what 
is known as a forward strategy... . 

The bases that we have permit our 
forces to remain deployed, ready and alert, 
on the scene of action in the far-flung 
areas of the world, the Far East, the 
Mediterranean, and so forth. 
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Their primary mission is to preserve the 
peace, but if the peace cannot be preserved 
and some limited threat gets started, they 
can move quickly and put out the fire or 
they can be augmented if this fire grows 
larger. 

Furthermore, the forward strategy in 
building bases for our allies gives them 
determination, self-respect, permits them to 
have a sense of security for themselves, to 
stand up and remain members of the free 
world, and backs up their own determina- 
tion. This probably would not exist, and 
they would probably become victims of 
subversion, infiltration, or some other 
method of attack if they did not have some 
forcés to maintain at least internal security. 


The free world alliance is continually 
beset by new strains, both economic and 
political. Whether the new administra- 
tion can improve the over-all strength 
and stability of the partnership is a mat- 
ter of doubt. It is self-evident that the 
United States must continue to carry 
the great burden of responsibility and 
action. With reference to NATO, which 
the Kennedy Administration has pledged 
to build up, two difficulties immediately 
come to mind. The United States vote 
in the United Nations on Angola paints 
a clear picture of our dilemma in help- 
ing the aspirations of the new emerging 
underdeveloped countries while at the 
same time meeting the demands of our 
Western allies. Another example is sym- 
bolized by President Kennedy’s decision 
to travel to Paris to meet with President 
de Gaulle in the near future. The 
United States would like France to play 
a stronger and more co-operative role 
in the NATO alliance, yet we have 
serious difficulty in “co-operating,” in 
turn, with France on her policies in 
Algeria, the Belgian Congo, and Laos. 

Militarily, we face difficulties in work- 
ing out a “unified nuclear force” for 
the fifteen-nation NATO alliance and in 
persuading other NATO members to 
increase their contribution of ground 
forces to the group. I am very doubt- 


ful that Congress, at this time, would 
agree to amend the McMahon Act al- 
lowing any dispersal of nuclear power 
within the NATO alliance. Under the 
present law there can be no independent 
nuclear force for NATO, since the 
United States must retain effective con- 
trol of all the nuclear weapons it pro- 
duces. At any vate, statements by 
NATO leaders stressing the organization 
as “the core of Western security” or, 
calling for a “real unity of purpose and 
method in the Western alliance” will 
obviously not be enough, and hard deci- 
sions of compromise will have to be 
made on all sides in order to bring about 
real progress. 

The CENTO and SEATO alliances 
face parallel difficulties. In the Laotian 
crisis, the SEATO nations seem to have 
reached some degre2 of unanimity as to 
possible action, but how far they actu- 
ally go is another question. Both these 
alliances are largely untested and will 
depend in any event to a heavy degree 
on the United States and Great Britain. 
Increased emphasis on the means with 
which to fight in limited or guerrilla 
conflict will, of course, be helpful for 
these defense blocs. 

Our defense policies must be closely 
aligned with the allied fields of disarma- 
ment, economic aid, and United Nations 
affairs. At least two of these subjects 
will be covered in detail by men far 
more expert than I during this confer- 
ence. I believe that our policy of deter- 
rence must be as consistent as possible 
with efforts to bring about adequately 
protected weapons tests and disarma- 
ment agreements. To the extent that 
the “finite deterrence versus counter- 
force” debate has any validity, the 
former emphasis. will be most construc- 
tive in this regard, and I have already 
suggested that the new budget request 
for defense is, if anything, more rather 
than less compatible with this phi- 
losophy. 
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This reconciliation between two ap- 


parently contradictory ends—military 
power and its reduction and control— 
must progress. As Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan said at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology recently: 
“We must take care... lest by building 
up our own security we perpetuate and 
encourage a nuclear arms race. That is 
one reason why I so earnestly hope for 
_the successful outcome of the present 
negotiation in Geneva.” And Sir Charles 
P. Snow, the noted British scientist, has 
pointed out that within six years China 
and several other states will have a stock 
of nuclear bombs and within ten years 
the chances of some of these weapons 
being exploded is very real indeed. 


CoMMUNISM WINNING? 


Finally, we come to the compelling 
question set as the theme of this con- 
ference: “Is International Communism 
Winning?” The important thing to 
recognize is that neither the East nor 
West has gained substantially over the 
other in the last decade. Because of 
the fact that in the short run, at least, 
an aggressive, totalitarian machine holds 
many basic advantages when competing 
with a defensive, democratic endeavor, 
we may take some modest encourage- 
ment from this stalemate of mutual 
frustration. Certainly, for instance, in 


the underdeveloped areas, the Commu- . 


nists carry great initial leverage in both 
appeal and action. Yet the West has 
held the line.. 


* 


From the point of view of my part 
in the discussion, let me say that the 
United States is the strongést nation’ in 
the world militarily. Her joint defense 
establishment maintained with the help 
of her free world allies is superior to 
that of the Soviet bloc. The Western 
deterrent at the present time is effective; 
that is, it is capable of preventing major 
aggression by our enemies. Yet we con- 
stantly face both new external’ threats 
and pulls on our inner strength. So it is 
our job to dedicate ourselves constantly 
to hard reappraisal, combined mobiliza- 
tion of joint resources, and decisive 
action to make and carry our new 
policies on the national and international 
levels. 

Such action depends on an alert and 
intelligent electorate capable of generat- 
ing a powerful national will and a uni- 
fied resolve to support the strong poli- 
cies that will be needed. Consider the 
accomplishment the Russians have re- 
ported just this week in launching a man 


into space and returning him from orbit, 


for instance. The Soviet Union must 
be commended for a powerful break- 
through. But we cannot indulge in in- 
feriority complexes, which we are rather 
prone to do as a nation. We must not 


-be disheartened, or lose sight of the fact 


that our own over-all scientific progress 
in space research is superior to that of 
the Russians. It would be foolhardy to 
trust complacency on any score,. but 
our outlook must be confident and reso- 
lute if we are to continue increasing 
our great strength. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I should like to ask Senator 
Saltonstall. about something that I read 
about this policy of finite deterrence 
about which he speaks as if we were 
likely to adopt it or come closer to it 


than to counterforce. This particular 
text indicates that the policy of finite 
deterrence could produce no better than 
a stalemate. Also, in the event Russia . 
were able to launch a surprise, massive 
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ICBM attack, holding back approxi- 
mately one fifth of their probable weap- 
ons, they would wipe out 40 per cent 
of our population and most of our re- 
taliatory force. We would be faced with 
their threat of coming back at us with 
the remaining fifth of their nuclear 
ICBM weaponry. Are we emotionally 
and psychologically prepared for any 
such event? Are we ready for all this, 
and are these true facts? Is this the 
way a nuclear war might develop? 


A: Your question is a very pertinent 
one. I tried to answer it, really, in what 
I said. Now, assume that we are never 
going to make the first attack. Then 
we have got to be in a position to be 
able to retaliate so devastatingly that no 
nation would dare to attack us because 
of what we would do. What I tried to 
say is that we are turning a bit more 
toward building a retaliatory capacity 
in such a way that the first attack will 
not be made on us. A weapon of a suit- 
able character is the Polaris submarine. 
Other such weapons include the Minute- 
man, the Atlas, the Titan, and the 
IRBM’s which we now have. We be- 
lieve that those weapons can withstand 
the first attack, if there is one, and come 
back quickly. When you say winning 
the war or coming to a stalemate, I do 
not think anybody can tell what that 
would be at the present time. I think 
there would be such massive destruction 
on both sides that we should hope the 
weapons will never be used. Conse- 
quently, we are building more of the 
conventional weapons for the army and 
for the possible small wars or perimeter 
wars that might arise. We do this with 
the hope that, if we can keep this power 
in the background, something will hap- 
pen at Geneva, something will happen 
on nuclear testing, and ultimately we 
may get a more secure world. But we 
are moving away from bombers, because 
they are something to be attacked. 


When you say 40 per cent of the United 
States would be wiped out, I doubt that 
the Russians have enough bases from 
which to attack us in such a way at 
the present time without our knowing 
that something is going to happen, I 
hope that is so, anyway. 


Q: During the past fifteen years, the 
Russians have repeatedly attacked and 
shot down our aircraft without any 
cause for war. With our Polaris sub- 
marines cruising in Russian spheres, 
what would happen if they were to sink 
one of them? 


“A: We have  confidence—without 
disclosing any secrets that I don’t know 
in detail anyway—in the versatility of 
the Polaris submarine. It is ready to 
move quickly; it is nuclear powered so 
that it can stay under water indefi- 
nitely; it has the ability to shoot a 
weapon, namely, the Polaris, from un- 
derwater without disclosing itself. What 
would happen if one ran ashore in Rus- 
sia or if it were attacked or accidentally 
hit? We would have to face that when 
the problem comes. 


Q: Do the Russians have the equiva- 
lent in nuclear submarines, do you 
know? 


A: We believe that the Russians to- 
day have nuclear submarines, but I 
think it is no secret that we do not think 
that they have the ability to fire a 
weapon from underwater, but that I do 
not know. 


Q: You have referred to effective 
and mobile utilization of our total 
strength. You have spelled out plans 
which the Pentagon believes to be fool- 
proof for strengthening our counter- 
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defense deterrent. Since the limited 
warfare implied by you presupposes a 
long warfare and a larger cause for pro- 
tecting our industrial potential to en- 


able us to come back in such a war, I. 


` am led to ask the question whether any 
attempts have been made recently by 
our government or the Pentagon which 
enable us to disperse our industrial po- 
tential so that it would not be in danger 
during a war attack. 


A: Recent studies and attempts 
have been made with respect to indus- 
trial dispersal. I think that where the 
government has been responsible for 
building plants, it has done some dis- 
persal of those that may be necessary 
in time of war. And I think plants like 
General Electric and others of that char- 
acter probably have dispersed their in- 
dustry. We always want to remember 
that we in Massachusetts, for example, 
do not want to lose our industries and 
our employment potential to some other 
state, Oklahoma or Arkansas, because 
of the unemployment it would cause in 
Massachusetts. The same is true of 
Pennsylvania. So, of course, there is 
resistance to the spreading out of our 
industrial plants. Where the govern- 
ment itself is concerned, particularly 
during World War II, I think some of 
this was done. I have no figures. . 


Q: I heard the Senator say that we, 
of course, go on the premise that we 
shall never make the first attack. I 
know that has been our consistent view- 
point. I understand that there is evi- 
dence that the high echelons—perhaps 


including the late’F. D. R.—knew that 


the Japanese were about to attack us. 
There have also been books and articles 
written by top military men which said 
that, had the Japanese followed up their 
attack and realized how weakened we 
were at Pearl Harbor, we may never 


have won the war. Of course, I realize 
that is problematical. I also understand 
our religious as well as moral reaction 
against the first attack, but must we 
not, as Americans, understand fully that 
we are dealing with a brutal, ferocious 
enemy, perhaps worse than the Hitler 
juggernaut, and shouldn’t we consider 
that, if sufficiently goaded and if the 
Soviets continue to expand, we should 
give some thought to the possibility that 
humanity would best be served by an 
initial attack by the United States of 
America? 


A: What you are really talking 
about is preventive war, as that term 
is used,. And I think you will have to 
change the psychology of our American 
people to a great degree before preven- 
tive “war policy could ever be sold. I 
think I remember correctly that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower specifically said that 
he would never engage in a preventive 
war, and, while I do not recall that 
President Kennedy has used any words 
like that, I would be confident that he 
would feel the same way. And I think 
that the great majority of our citizens 
would never want us to engage in what 
we know as a preventive war. 


Q: I would like to take us up to 
1975 or thereabouts. It seems to me 
that the Russians would have the capa- 
bility of finding, eventually, a way to 
break through the Polaris submarine. 
I want to hasten to add, as an air force 
officer, that I think it is a marvelous 
weapons system. However, if they were 
to achieve such a breakthrough, it seems 
to me that counterforce strategy then 
would acquire quite an attraction, since 
we would destroy missiles at the site so 
that the nation doesn’t have to suffer 
such devastation. I wonder if you 
would rethink counterforce strategy to 
a degree, not that it would be an over- . 
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whelming influence in the Defense De- 
partment, but, on the other hand, that 
we do not abandon counterforce as 
something in the future. Right now, we 
have great difficulty with finding targets 
and getting weapons on them. But, if 
we had our choice, it seems to me that 
this would be the way to do it. 


A: Speaking this evening on this 
rostrum with the knowledge that I have, 
I would not believe that counterforce, 
by itself, was the right way to go, be- 
cause I do not think we could carry it 
out to its logical completion. We’ve got 
to remember that the Soviets—and, if 
you want, add the Chinese—have popu- 
lation way beyond us. They have the 


capability of building up industrially, 


perhaps, as you said, by 1975. If we 
are going to go forward on counter- 
force, we have got to go blow for blow, 
ship for ship, bomb for bomb, and every 
. time you read in the newspapers that a 
Polaris missile or an Atlas missile has 


gone up in the air, it has cost you and 


me as taxpayers over a million dollars. 
You have got to realize the tremendous 
expense of going forward in a strictly 
counterforce way. - What I tried to say 
in my paper was that I believed we were 
going between. We are going more on 
the concept of finite deterrence than 
counterforce, but we are and must build 
up in counterforce to a great degree if 
we are ultimately going to get finite 
deterrence. So, to answer your specific 
question, I would say that I would 
rather go the finite deterrence way than 
the counterforce way. 


Q: Do you think that there is any 


chance ‘not, only for arms control but 
also for complete disarmament? Do you 
think there is any chance for such agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union? And what are the con- 
ditions on which such ah agreement 


would be possible; and when do you be- 
lieve these conditions can be obtained? 


A: To deal only with your second 
question, I could not tell you when we 
could hope for agreement except in a 
general way, that is, when we can trust 
the Russians’ word and have the power 
of inspection so that we know of our 
own knowledge that they are going to 
keep their word. Until then, we can 
not have disarmament, we cannot end 
nuclear testing, and we have got to 
maintain our own strength and keep 
our eyes open at all times, because we 
know they have not lived up to their 
word and, certainly, we have no reason 
to trust them to do so now. I hope, 
just as the’gentleman does, that we get 
disarmament, that we get an end to 


‘nuclear testing. But we cannot let our 


guard down until we know we can trust 
them. 


Q: Are we not putting our sights on 
completely the wrong thing? Accord- 
ing to all I have been taught in my 
lifetime, if we look at this question 
from a point of humanity, morality, 
rightness, and sensibility—-for what is 
most sensible to give us security and 
freedom and defense—should we not 
seek elsewhere for security than in the 
arms build-up? What appalls me about 
it is not the fear of what somebody else 
will do to me, but what I, a member of 
the United States, will be responsible 
for if my country is willing to use these 
instruments to murder people wholesale. 
So the question is: In view of what is 
being used to build up for a futile war, 
can you tell me how much leadership, 
money, and brains is being used to win 
the peace? And, if our leaders are not 
doing anything in the direction of 
peace comparable to the $43 billion you 
talk about for war, why are they not 
doing that? 
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A: I had the honor and the op- 
portunity—-that perhaps I prize the 
most of everything I have ever done— 
to sit with President Eisenhower every 
Tuesday morning when the Congress 
was, in session for eight years. Four of 
us were from the Senate and four from 
the House. And I cannot begin to tell 
you how many times I heard him say 
that he wanted to do everything that 
he could to get peace in the world. 
Now, I have—for reasons: which you 
can guess—not had: the opportunity to 
sit with President Kennedy. But I 
know him, I served with him for eight 
years in the Senate, and I am perfectly 
confident that he-wants to do every- 
thing he can to get peace in the world. 
I do know that they have a planning 
group under Mr. Paul Nitze in the 
Defense Department, and they have 
planners in the State Department. They 
are all working constantly to create ideas 
and to come forward with steps that 
would provide a greater opportunity 
for peace. And, I think, the generals 
I know and the admirals I know would 
all like to get a more peaceful world. 
But we have got to be secure. The best 
chance to get a more peaceful world is 
to be strong. ; 


Q: If we rely on a strategy of riding 
out the first attack and hoping we will 
have the means left to hit back, I raise 
the question, as a political scientist, 
whether we will have the will, the polit- 
ical will, to launch the retaliation with 
whatever we have left? How do the 
gentlemen who come to you to justify 
the defense program rationalize, on the 
one hand, the mobility and flexibility of 
the Polaris system and, on the other 
hand, the immobility of the Minuteman 


in a hole in the ground. It seems in- 
congruous to me to deny the Minuteman 
mobility and flexibility and to cut back 
the B-70. ; 


A: I hope and trust that you and I 
will have the will that our ancestors had 
in 1776 and that our ancestors have had 
in every war that has been fought. I think 
it is a question of will; I think it is a 
question of psychology. A meeting such 
as this of free men and women who are 
willing to sit here and give up their time 
to hear these matters discussed is evi- 
dence that we have a desire to under- 
stand the problem, and, if we have a 
desire to understand it, -we are going to 
go through and fight it. I cannot 
answer your question any better than 
that. 

On the question of fixed bases for the 
Minuteman, that is a highly technical 
question, and there is a considerable 
difference of opinion concerning it. 


. There is, however, a problem of having 


a Minuteman on railroad cars, getting 
it off the railroad cars, getting it on a 
pad from which it can be fired ac- 
curately. The argument is that it is 
better to fix the base. ‘There is a dif- 
ference of opinion about that. So far 
as the B-70 is concerned, it is not a 
question of the B-70 in 1968 or 1970. . 
That is a subject that is going to be 
most freely discussed in Congress this 
year. President Eisenhower cut it back, 
and Congress put in more money last 
year. - President Kennedy has cut it, 
and I certainly think there will be a 
great demand to put it back. But, you 
must realize, there is some $278 mil- 
lion going into the B-70 in the current 
fiscal year. I speak the figure from 
memory, and it may not be strictly ac- 
curate. 


Why Uncommitted Countries Hold That They 
Are Not “‘Neutral’’ 


By Marko Nixezi¢ 


ABSTRACT: Most of the uncommitted countries became inde- 
pendent after World War II with the disintegration of Euro- 
pean colonial empires. The members of the two great political 
and military alliances today consider them neutral because 
they do not want to participate in those alliances. The un- 
committed countries do not regard themselves as neutral; they 
refuse to take sides because they wish to take active part in 
the shaping of their own future and to influence world affairs 
in general. Within one of the alliances, they would be weak 
and submerged. They do not believe the present partition of 
the world settles their national problems or the problem of pre- 
serving peace. They are more interested in social and eco- 
nomic development than in the East-West antagonism. They 
are, most of all, interested in national independence. They 
recognize that such independence does not settle all problems, 
that the present era is one of increasing unity of the world. 
They are firm in their belief, however, that unity with peace, 
unity not foreshadowed with future wars, can be achieved only 
on the basis of freedom for all nations and not on the basis of 
dominance by the few who are more developed, as was the 
case in the past—Ed. 
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RYING to answer the question 

why uncommitted countries hold 
that they are not neutral, I will state 
the views that Yugoslavia holds regard- 
ing the problem of uncommitted coun- 
tries or, rather, certain aspects of that 
problem only. However, this view may 
not, coincide with the views of other 
nations with whom we co-operate 
within that group. 

Most of the uncommitted became in- 
dependent after World War II with the 
disintegration of European colonial em- 
pires. The main feature of their for- 
‘eign policy is their refusal to join the 
existing military alliances, although 
their economic weakness, their military 
weakness, and their former allegiances 
would have indicated the opposite 
course: 

The members of the two great politi- 
cal and military alliances consider them 
neutral because they do not want to 
participate in pacts. Few if any of 
the uncommitted approve of that view, 
not because they think their refusal to 
take sides in this great controversy not 
moral, but because they wish actively 
to take part in the shaping of their 
own: future and accordingly to influence 
world affairs in general. 

Neutrality, as it is historically known 
-—Swiss, Swedish, and early United 
States neutrality—consisted in not tak- 
ing part in the political struggle and 
military conflicts of European powers. 
The uncommitted likewise refuse to 
fight for any one of the conflicting 
sides, though they have no illusions that 
they could avoid the consequences of a 
nuclear war. They refuse to take sides 
because they think that the present par- 
titon of the world does not settle their 
national problems and does not settle 
the problem of preserving peace. What 
is more important, they take an active 
part in the political struggles of our 
time, and they are vitally interested in 
the liberation of oppressed peoples and 


the prevention of a new general con- 
flagration. 

Those who regard the new nations as 
neutral, in the sense of being inactive 
in the solution of the main world prob- 
lems, are those for whom the antago- 
nism between East and West is the only 
major development today. That an- 
tagonism tends to polarize all the forces 
of the present world and, finally, to 
array for battle all the states into two 
camps, and so, being fraught with 
greatest danger, it naturally centers the 
attention of all. But we believe an- 
other development is the main and un- 
avoidable and positive trend of our 
time, and that is the breakdown of 
imperialism. In that development, how- 
ever, the uncommitted countries are far 
from being neutral; on the contrary, 
they are in the midst of events, since 
they are first a product and. than an 
active agent of the decay of imperialism. 


THE POSITION OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Cónsidering, therefore, this revolution- 
ary process—which has been spreading 
in a great part of the globe as the 
main interest of the uncommitted coun- 
tries—a key to their attitudes in inter- 
national relations, I would like. to ex- 
press Yugoslavia’s view regarding this 
problem before I analyze their foreign 
policy in particular. 

In the past, declining empires were 
replaced by new ones, whereas today 
they disintegrate from inside and are 
destroyed by a general wave of change 
which dates back fifty years to the Chi- 
nese and Russian revolutions and which ` 
is now, with Africa, nearing its full 
completion. 

In all those countries, immediately 
after independence—won through revo- 
lution or otherwise—-there arises a 
question of the way they will choose 
in their development. This develop- 
ment for them, as for any other coun- 
‘try, ‘requires the development of in- 
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dustry and a sufficient rate of capital 
formation. Trying to achieve it as 
quickly as possible, they show more 
and more the tendency of introducing 
government planning and state partici- 
pation into the key branches and the 
key projects of their economy, creating 
an economic and administrative pattern 
which we regard as a pattern of state 
capitalism or of socialism. It tends 
also to be supported by a socialist phi- 
losophy. n 

It is here that lies part of the expla- 
nation of the fact that Yugoslavia; a 
socialist country whose present system 


of government was born in a very radi- _ 


cal revolution and whose leading po- 
litical: force is a Communist party, has, 
from the beginning, supported and par- 
ticipated in the activities of the uncom- 
mitted. The first reason for Yugoslavia 
to do so was the fact that she herself 
has been outside the political and mili- 


tary blocs since 1948 and has naturally — 


tried to associate with those whose po- 
sition was similar‘ to hers. Another 
reason was Yugoslavia’s expectation 
that these countries would follow a pro- 
gressive, in most cases, independent 
socialist path. This seems to be for us 
the only way in which they can ‘secure 
for themselves their fast development, 
and there is a proof of it, because, to- 
day, nationalists of all shades are dis- 
covering that road. With state capi- 
talist and socialist elements playing the 
key role in their economic life, their 
thinking and political structures will 
_ tend more and more to reflect that de- 
velopment. And forces that lead this 
industrial transformation of an agricul- 
‘tural society, in our view, are likely to 
be the leading forces of the next period. 
That is why we do not expect this pe- 
riod, with the characteristics mentioned, 
to be followed by another one in which 
complete private control and private 
ownership in banking and the big in- 


dustrial and mining projects would 
dominate those countries. We think 
that such a chance existed earlier but 
was missed, thanks probably to the 
colonial powers. They developed cer- 
tain branches, but the development of 
a complete national economy has been 
neglected; it has to be done now after 
independence. A completely private 
economy would be slow to develop and 
would not provide a genuine protection 
of the national independence, for it 
would mean dependence upon big for- 
eign firms, in fact, upon foreign gov- 
ernments. 

It is probable that the present devel- 
opments in the former colonial world 
have been a shock to the Western coun- 
tries, who had planned a smooth transi- 


- tion from the colonial status into that 


of allies, keeping the former colonies 
well in the established frame of the 
Western world. They will probably re- 
main tied to the West to a certain 
extent, in relation to the world market, 
but we do not expect it to be feasible 
in the political field. We think that 
these internal changes going on every- 
where in the world are essential and, 
as in the past, no ermed force could 
prevent the old from being replaced by 
the new in human societies, so we do 
not expect the armaments accumulated 
today and the existing powerful alli- 
ances to be able to prevent the decay 
of obsolete structures. The balance of. 
power between the United States and 
the Soviet Union cannot insure the 
status quo inside countries which are 
ripe for a change. That is why we 
believe that having a few more allies 
is far from a panacea. Building 
friendly relations and co-operation with 
really independent countries that have 
found their own way of development, 
that have a strong irternal drive, that 
are properly using their resources, and 
whose governments have a real support 
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from the population, is probably the 
only way to achieve peace and stability. 

However, I should like to point out 
that we do not regard these revolution- 
ary changes as a victory of the Soviet 
or of any established formula. We are 
aware that the Russian revolution, as 
the first great blow that modern im- 
perialism has suffered, and the end of 
colonial rule in the great lands of Asia 
have had a strong influence on other 
countries. But we do not think that 
the course the events took in Russia or 
China or India, to mention only these 
greatest and most important countries, 
has created the-only possible patterns. 
Every new nation is choosing its own 
way, being an active subject in that 
struggle and not a follower only. Na- 
tions stand up to fight for their libera- 
tion for reasons of their own, because 
of pressures accumulated on their soil 
and from the conditions of their own 
life. So, they are creating new patterns 
and not only illustrating the existing 
ones. We do not expect the result of 
these revolutions to be a uniform state 
of human society as lovers of proto- 
types do. Neither do we think that the 
antagonism between the United States 
and the Soviet Union as protagonists 
of the two sides in this divided world 
is the essence of the struggle between 
the new and the old in the world. We 
think that the struggle between new 
and old is in a state of restless activity 
within every society, but these unavoid- 
able changes do not necessarily serve 


the national interests of existing social- ` 


ist states. New nations have themselves 
shown, in the short period since they 
became independent, that they intend 
to serve no foreign interests. Their 
development could be a source of dis- 
appointment to the enthusiasts of the 
Cold War on both sides by the radical 
revolutionary essence of these move- 
ments and by their genuinely autono- 
mous nature. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD ALLIANCE 


The most conspicuous feature of the 
foreign policy of the uncommitted 
countries is their refusal to join mili- 
tary blocs; they are. against blocs, as 
they are aware that no bloc would 
genuinely defend their interests. Being 
economically and militarily weak they 
would have little influence in the coun- 
cils of an alliance. On the contrary, 
alliances, in our view, often serve to 
preserve the privileges and to promote 
the national interests of developed 
states, who, besides controlling ‘and 
guiding the foreign policy of alliance 
members, have the possibility of con- 
trolling and influencing the internal de- 
velopment of weaker nations. 

Ten years ago that tendency to stay 
out of the East-West conflict could be 
attributed to the ideas of a few leaders. 
It was regarded as a kind of wishful 
thinking of governments that had found 
themselves in an awkward position, as 
something that could not be imple- 
mented in practical foreign policy. To- 
day, however, bearing in mind that a 
number of new nations have chosen 
that path, we believe this to be a nor- 
mal way of defending and promoting 
their national interests, though there 
are people who still call it “walking on 
a rope.” Not only have the new na- 
tions seldom shown tendencies to join 
the alliances, but some of those already 
committed have shown a trend toward 
abandoning the military blocs or, at | 
least, toward diminishing the degree of 
their commitment, We do not expect . 
the uncommitted to abandon their pres- 
ent course. Still, it may happen that, 
under strong pressure, some of those 
countries could be forced to join the 
opposite side, but we consider that kind 
of pressure unreasonable and rather 
improbable today. Underdeveloped 
countries will depart from their course 
of uncommittedness, in my opinion, 
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only in the case in which the ruling 
group has a special interest of its own 
in joining an alliance. True national 
interest and the public opinion express- 
ing it seem to lead more and more of 


those countries towards uncommitted- 


ness. 

Trying to woo and line up other na- 
tions, it is natural for the great powers 
to present -their cause as just, fair, and 
moderate, but I think that the under- 
developed countries see their policy 
from another angle—not through state- 
ments but through their own long ex- 
perience. As I see it, the West can 
expect the uncommitted countries, the 
former colonial world, to co-operate 
with it economically, but not to follow 
the West in the political and military 
commitments. Those countries were 
born in a revolution against the West, 
and, besides that, their leaders and 


population are aware that the Western 


countries still have a strong interest in 
preserving their dominating position 
under new circumstances. 

The Soviet Union, by its genesis, ‘is 
probably: nearer to the uncommitted, 
since it was, in fact, the first under- 
developed country to rise against im- 
perialism. But the fact that the Soviet 
Union is today a great power itself, 
whose nature in competition with other 
great powers is mostly felt in her for- 
eign policy, keeps the new countries on 
their own ground. 

The great powers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, say that they 
recognize the rights of nations to re- 
main uncommitted. That is an im- 
provement compared to the attitudes of 
several years ago, when our position 
was termed immoral. But we think 
that both sides in the Cold War are still 
far from really accepting uncommitted- 
ness. They believe that this is a tem- 
porary position which is possible only 
because of the present state of relations 
between the great powers and which 


will have to change, that is, that the 
uncommitted will have to join one or 
the other side in the competition of the 
powers. True uncommittedness is de- 
sirable only when it concerns that coun- 
try which could rather easily join the 
opposite side. 

Speaking of the ways and means of 
winning influence, I think that the So- 
viet Union is convinced more that the 
uncommitted are a political reserve of 
hers, than the West is convinced of the 
opposite. The West, on the other hand, 
relies more on the needs of the under- 
developed countries for capital, technical 
knowledge, and markets, hoping that 
those elements will prevail upon political 
reminiscences. 

As for the relations between the 
uncommitted and the great powers, I 
should like to say something, since my 
country is sometimes included among the 
former, about the accusation that the 
uncommitted are blackmailing the great 
powers. They still have little weight 
and little experience to do so. On the 
contrary, as long as they are economi- 
cally weak,.they are bound to be sub- 
jected to pressures. Their position is 
growing sttonger, and, in this relation, 
new limitations appear every day. 
Their role in international affairs is 
bound to increase, although it cannot 
be expected in our lifetime to be pro- 
portionate to the part of mankind they 
represent. So the danger of the under- 
developed countries submerging the rest 


-of the world, in the United Nations or 


elsewhere, I think, is imaginary. The 
increase of their role will stem to a 
lesser extent from their economic devel- 
opment, which will be rather slow, and 
to a greater extent from a better and 
more co-ordinated use of their political 
possibilities, both, through the United 
Nations and outside it. Among them- 
selves, the uncommitted countries have 
achieved a degree of co-operation, but 
they are not and will not be a bloc of 
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powers, for trying to build up a real 
. military force would ruin their econo- 
mies and would finally force them to 
join one or the other side, thus intensi- 
fying the Cold War. Instead, they 
have found a path that serves their 
national interest and that, they believe, 
serves peace as well—which is their 
abstention from the alliances and their 
efforts to do everything they can to 
settle crises wherever they appear. Be- 
sides the awareness of the governments 
and the populations of the great powers 
that they would ‘be the first victims of 
a nuclear war, which is the main brake 
to such an adventure, the position of 
the uncommitted countries is develop- 
ing a restrictive influence upon the 
great. powers, who can less and less 
afford to alienate those numerous na- 
tions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The colonial lands and their popu- 
lations were introduced into the world 
arena as objects. Today, those nations 


x . 


have become active subjects, and it is 
increasingly difficult to keep them sub- 
ordinated. Neither do we expect a sud- 
den change in the policy of the devel- 
oped countries, nor is it likely that they 
will abandon their vested interests. What 
can be expected is ‘that the developed 
countries will accept the ‘right of the 
new nations, in fact of all nations, to 
go their own way, whether -they used 
to belong to one or another sphere of 
interest. 

Insisting on national independence, 
we do know that it does not settle all 
problems, that it is just the beginning, 
and that this era is an era of increasing 
unity of the world. We firmly believe 
that unity with peace, unity that would 
not be overshadowed with new wars, 
can be achieved only on. the basis of 
freedom for all nations, can be pre- 
served only on the basis of the free will 
of those nations, provided their inter- 
ests are taken into consideration, and 
not on the basis of the will and interests 
of a few who are more developed, as 
was the case in the past. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: As I understand it, Ambassador 
Nikezié described the centralization of 
economic and political power in the 
underdeveloped countries as. the trend 
of the future. I wonder whether he 


sees this as an indefinitely continuing - 


trend, or whether he sees the possibility 
that this, a necessary expedient at this 
stage, might later give way to decen- 
tralization on the political and, perhaps, 
economic levels? 


A: Speaking of the tendencies in 
the internal development of the new 
countries, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, I said that, as we interpret it, 
we see an increasing role for the gov- 


ernment, for the state, which does not 
necessarily mean centralization. Yugo- 
slavia is a socialistic state, and it is de- 
centralized to a great extent. I was 
thinking of ownership and of the role 
in economic development of property 
owned by the society ds a whole, owned 
by the nation, as opposed to the purely 
privately-controlled big industry, bank- 
ing, and mining. I do not think that 
a new period with complete private con- 
trol of the important branches of the 
economy will come. 


` Q: -How does the state of Yugo- 
slavia face the question of being un- 


© cost. 
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committed toward the hidden Soviet 
colonialism—Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and several other states? 
How can Yugoslavia be uncommitted 
to these states, to this fact? 


A: We are aware of certain features , 


of the Soviet foreign policy. I do not 
‘need to elaborate it, because Yugo- 
slavia has shown by her behavior in 
the last thirteen years that she wants 
to remain independent whatever the 
So, I do not think we can be 
suspected of supporting any foreign 
influence or any foreign domination, 
whether by the Soviet Union or any- 
body else. Had we been ready to sub- 
mit to anyone, we would not have 
suffered so many sacrifices in World 
War II just to be submerged by an- 
other power. Regarding the position of 
the countries in Eastern Europe, we 
think that they are independent coun- 
tries in spite of the fact that there is 
a dominant Soviet influence. There 
are, I think, a number of countries in 
a similar position in the Western alli- 
ances all around the world. I have 
spoken today of those who were openly 
denied their independence and who 
were really used as objects. Let us 
make all of them independent. As for 
the hidden domination, it exists, in my 
opinion, in any military alliance, East- 
ern or Western.. 


Q: I would like to ask Ambassador 


Nikezi¢ about his statement that there’ 


are no blocs among the uncommitted 
nations. As I understand it, Yugo- 
slavia has been trying to unify the un- 
committed nations; I think Mr. Nasser 
of Egypt aspires'to unite the Arabs and 
to make a bloc; and I think Mr. 
Nkrumah has stated that he would like 
to see the United States of Africa. And 
then there also has been the Afro-Asian 
bloc which has had much organizing 


help from a commission appointed in 
Moscow. I would like to ask their 
definition. ; 


A: As for a neutralist bloc, the ap- 
pellation of bloc has been applied to 
the uncommitted countries because it 
is fashionable. This term is used to- 
day in relation to those who have real 
power. Accordingly, should any group 
of powers gather for any purpose, they 
are immediately regarded as creating a 
bloc, even if it concerns small or weak 
countries. The uncommitted countries 
are not a bloc of powers. First of all, 
they have no power. Not only do they 
not want to, but they cannot build up 
a third bloc. If they wanted to take 
part in alliances, they would have to 
join one or the other side. That much 
for blocs in the sense of the military 
and political alliances in world compe- 
tition. But, in attempting to influence 
the course of world affairs, the uncom- 
mitted do represent a group; their rep- 
resentatives get together from time to 
time, and there is a permanent co- 
operation between them. I would say, 
therefore, that it is not an organization, 


“not even a group with permanent mem- 


bership. On certain issues in the 
United Nations, there is quite a num- 
ber of those countries who agree to take 
a joint position, because they believe 
this to be in their interest, as well as 
in the interest of the areas they repre- 
sent. On some other issues, five or 
ten of them co-operate even more 
closely, not only. in the United Nations 
but also outside it, keeping common 
attitudes on problems or crises, be that 
in Asia, Africa, or the Middle East. 
However, these countries have no illu- 
sions that they could build up a real 
bloc. As for what you say about 
President Nkrumah, the representative 
from, Ghana is here to'state his views. 
Speaking of President, Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic, since I have 


n 
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served in that country, I believe there 
are certain issues of common interest 
to all the Arab countries. How long 
this will last, what will be the common 
basis of their policy in the future, I do 
not know, but, as long as they feel the 
pressure from Western European coun- 
tries, I believe there is a strong reason 
for them to co-operate. 


Q: If we analyze this thing of neu- 
tralism realistically, is not. the United 
States really the most neutral nation? 
Now, putting the question to Ambassa- 
dor Nikezié, we talk about the United 
States giving military assistance and 
forming alliances with various nations 
to defend them from aggression. Is it 
not true that it is done impartially and 
. given not only to the so-called Western 
nations but also more than a billion 
dollars of military assistance to Yugo- 
slavia and eleven billion dollars in lend- 
lease to Communist Russia for defense 
against Hitler? 


A: As for the aid, the economic and 
military aid that has been given Yugo- 
slavia by the United States, I think 
that it has played an essential role in 
helping Yugoslavia preserve her inde- 
pendence. Everyone in Yugoslavia is 
aware of that fact; nobody wants to 
deny it. It is an important element in 
the existing good will and true sym- 
pathy between nations. However, I 
‘would consider this case, nevertheless, 
to be part of the pattern which I have 
tried to explain and which, like any 
other pattern, tends to simplification, 
but I think it is essentially true. The 
aid to Yugoslavia, especially the mili- 
tary aid, was a sensitive issue for both 
sides, for the United States giving it to 
a Communist country whose govern- 
ment has not changed its policy because 
of that and for Yugoslavia for accepting 


it from America in the situation of ex- 
isting relations at that time with the 
Soviet Union and our neighbors. Be- 
sides the humane element and sym- 
pathy, it was, in my opinion, a more 
complex phenomenon with real politi- 
cal logic in it. The system in Yugo- 
slavia did not and does not enjoy very 
great sympathy in America, but the 
American government found it to be in 
its best interest to support Yugoslavia, 
who—for whatever reason, and the rea- 
son was known, it was a question of 
remaining independent or not—was in 
a serious quarrel with her neighbors and 
for whom the danger of conflict existed. 
So, in facing the alternatives—having 
Yugoslavia as it is with the internal 
system that it has now and had ten or 
twelve years ago, or being independent, 
or becoming a member or being sub- 
merged by the Eastern bloc—I think 
it was a very logical choice which was 
followed by both the Democratic and. 
the Republican administrations in your 
country to support Yugoslavia as it © 
was. Now, I would say that this is one 
of the successful moves of American 
administration; it has’ been realistic, 
and it is remarkable for having come 
early, at a time when much less under- 
standing existed for other countries of 
Asia and Africa who were in a difficult 
position but were not socialist. The po- 
sition of Yugoslavia was critical; it be- 
longed to the category, which I have 
mentioned, that could only go to the 
other side, for Yugoslavia, in the wake 


of the revolution that took place in it 


and bearing in mind her economic and 
social structure, could never be a West- 
ern satellite. So, political reasoning in 
this case was clear on your side, and, 
for us, it was simple as well, because, 
when it came to the question of inde- 
pendence, we thought that any other 
consideration was of less importance- 
than -preserving independence. 
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Will Most Uncommitted Nations Remain 
Uncommitted? 


By E. M. DEBRAH 


ABSTRACT: To the newly independent state, the assertion of 
its particular personality and the development of its own mate- 
rial and spiritual culture are more pertinent and real issues 
than the choosing of sides in the Cold War. The question of 
good or evil for an emerging African state is not a question 
of East or West but a question of poverty or development. 
Neutralism, as conceived by Ghana, is positive. It does not 
imply suspension of judgment; it means, rather, the conscien- 
tious exercise of judgment in strict accordance with the merits 
of the issues, not with regard to the contesting parties. Two 
principal problems for the uncommitted nations in their rela- 
. tions with the great power blocs are military bases and eco- 
nomic aid. The neutrals who reject military bases do so in 
the belief that bases do not reduce the risk of war. In matters 
of economic aid, the West has a record of which it can be 
proud. It is unrealistic, however, to expect independent coun- 
tries who need aid in order to develop their resources to decline 
it when offered by any country which shows a real desire to 
assist their economic development. In its economic system, 
Ghana follows a pattern of socialism designed to make avail- 
able to the country all the resources that can be directed to- 
ward its goal. The foreign policy of Ghana is based upon 
the desire to have Africa put its own house in order to the 
fullest extent possible. The future of neutralism depends upon 
general acceptance of the independence and sovereignty of 
the neutral countries, upon assistance from peace-loving coun- 
tries to make the new countries economically viable, and upon 
general acceptance by all the nations of equal dignity of all 
men regardless of color or geography—Ed. 
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MERICANS often find it difficult,” 

noted Professor Berliner, “to under- 
stand how certain nations that profess 
a commitment to international morality 
can insist on remaining ‘uncommitted’ 
in the struggle between Soviet Com- 
munism and Western Freedom. How 
can one be neutral in the conflict be- 
tween good and evil?” The professor 
went on to add: “It is difficult enough 
for any nation to ‘see ourselves as 
others see us.’ How much more difficult 
it is to see a second nation as a third 
sees it!” And how right! 

Africans are bewildered when, on at- 
taining independence: after years of 
being what almost amounts to second- 
rate citizens, they are confronted with 
the Cold War problem and asked, willy- 
nilly, to choose sides. I can picture 
every African nationalist—and there is 
nothing wrong in being a nationalist, 
_ a person who fights for equality and 
international recognition for his country 
—saying: Why can’t we be left alone? 
Why can’t we be trusted as adults to 
work out our own salvation? Why 
should we not be allowed to forget the 
past and start a fresh page with initial 
goodwill for all men? Why should we 
not allow anyone who wants to be our 
friend to justify that friendship in our 
own eyes? .Haven’t we had enough of 
playing ‘second fiddle in our own coun- 
try? Look at the past. Consider Ghana. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


J. D. Fage, commenting on the first 
meeting of the tribes of the Gold Coast 
with Europeans, said: 


The Gold Coast States did not want Euro- 
peans to build themselves fortified trading 
stations on their shores. But if the con- 
struction of forts was the price which 
Africans had to pay for European trade 
then it was a price which they were in- 
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creasingly prepared to pay—on certain 
conditions. The principal one of these 
conditions came to be that there should 
be no infringement of the sovereignty of 
the States. 


Of course, by 1874 and 1901 this 
sovereignty had not only been infringed 
but destroyed. Before the sovereignty 
was finally destroyed, Africans had been 
transported in large numbers to work 
for people who were soon to “hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal.” The trans-Atlantic 
slave trade, which in the sixteenth 
century had run at a mean level of 
perhaps 9,000 slaves a year, rapidly 
grew in volume, so that even conserva- 
tive estimates put the total number of 
African slaves supplied to America in 
the eighteenth century at something 
like seven million. 

While the Christian missionaries in 
Africa certainly did the best they could 
to preach Christ and Christ crucified, 
they, unlike St. Peter and Cornelius, 
often spurned the vessels into which 
their work was cast. Drums were sup- 
posed to be connected with fetishes; to 
be a good Christian, one must adopt a 
Christian name, and, to be civilized, one 
must have a European name. So you find 
Ghanaians calling themselves Sydney 
Napoleon Coleman and Isaac Newton 
Wood, instead of Boateng Amponsem or 
Kwaku Dua. What is worse, in 1885 
and after the First World War, Africa 
was carved up like a piece of roast beef 
and divided among nations who could 
not care two cents whether the un- 
fortunate peoples came under the same 
administration or not. Contact with the 
European meant more highways, cer- 
tainly. It meant more buildings; that’s 
fine. It meant the learning -of English 
or even Portuguese. But it also saw 
the suppression of the African self. The 
stream of African culture which should 
have continued to roll on was dammed. 
African ways of self-government were 
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prostituted: the Chief became a stooge; 
and the unifying force of the people, the 
tribe, became a term of abuse and, in 
parts of Africa, was linked with gang- 
sterism against colonial powers. Africans 
who felt all this wrong were often 
branded as being in league with the 
atheistic and materialistic philosophy of 
communism. . 

And so we come to the years after 
the Second World War and to the 
Independence Movement. Africa is not 
so much “a continent developing a will 
of its own” as a continent rediscovering 
itseli—the rebirth of African culture, 
the assertion of the African personality. 

I have given this background to en- 
able you to understand the sentiments 
of every, if not most, African and Asian 
nations as they achieve independence. 
You can understand our irritation when 
we are pressed to commit ourselves in 
advance to an Eastern or Western bloc. 
The references to truth and evil become 
two-edged weapons. We refuse to be 
involved. We prefer to remain un- 
- committed. 


Pottcy or NoNCOMMITMENT 


_ On August 29, 1957 the Prime Minis- 
ter of Ghana—now President Nkrumah 
—made a statement to Parliament in 
which he emphasized Ghana’s determi- 
nation to keep away from the two blocs 
and to follow a policy of positive 
neutralism. 


Ghana has been born into a world torn and 
divided in its political relationships. We 
of Ghana feel, therefore, that our country 
should not be committed in any respect 
of its foreign policy and that Ghana should 
not, be aligned with any particular group of 
powers or political bloc. It is our inten- 
tion to preserve our independence and to 
act as we see best at any particular time. 


We in Ghana, furthermore, add_ that 
our neutralism is of a positive kind. It 
does not imply the suspension of judg- 
ment on the major world issues of today. 


It means-rather the conscientious exer- 
cise of judgment strictly in accordance 
with the merits of each issue, rather 
than with any regard to who the con- 
testing parties are. Staying away from 
the United Nations, refusing to negoti- 
ate, a perpetual refusal to vote on 
issues, or the unwarranted and uncritical 
condemnation of one side is not our 
brand of neutralism. And we shall 
always work to preserve this attitude, 
because we believe it is right. 

Our neutralism, moreover, presupposes 


_ the pursuit of certain principles which 


cannot be denied by any group of per- 
sons of goodwill. We insist on the 
equality of all men, irrespective of color, 
race, or creed. We often quote from 
the American Declaration of Independ-- 
ence in Congress July 4, 1776, and we 
may be permitted to quote it again: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Color has nothing to do with intellect, 
should not have anything to do with 
position in society or ability to play a 
constructive role in national or inter- 
national politics. We, therefore, con- 
demn racial discrimination or prejudice 
in all its forms. Whether it is black 
school children being prevented from 
joining white children of their age at 
the same school, or whether it is Bantus 
being called upon to show passes in their 
own country, we feel it our duty.to ex- 
press our unequivocal condemnation 
and to call for strong measures to stop 
such practices. You often hear some 
people, when trying to justify their 
policy of racial discrimination, using the 
expression “equal but separate.” The 
fact is, if equal, why separate? And, 
thus, when the problems of South 
Africa’s apartheid come up for discus- 
sion, we are surprised at some Christian 
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countries who daily sing: 


In Christ there is no East or West 
In Him no North or South, 

But one great fellowship of love, 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


We are surprised by Christian countries 
who say, with St. Paul, 


I am not ashamed of the Gospel for it is 
the power of Salvation unto every one that 
believeth, ; 


refusing to face up to the issue. The 
neutrals do not. They speak their mind; 
and their mind is unfettered and un- 
qualified condemnation. It is not neu- 
tralism which is on trial. It is those 
who, for bloc allegiance, would not up- 
hold their own principles in public who 
‘stand for sentence at the bar of public 
opinion. I agree with the Manchester 
Guardian, which referred to South 
Africa’s flight from the Commonwealth 
saying, “An unhealthy limb has been 
removed.” Let us, moreover, remind 
ourselves of the remarks of. Mr. Peter 
Smithers—British Member of Parlia- 
ment-—to the Political Committee of the 
United Nations on 5th April 1961: 


I believe apartheid is an essay in the art 
of folly; and as one of mankind I desire 
to see my fellow men of all races diverted 
from the pursuit of folly and delivered 
from its inevitable consequences. 


Secondly, neutral countries are against 
colonialism and imperialism and call 
upon those who are clinging to colonies 
in the false understanding that they are 
part of metropolitan countries to pre- 
pare the people now for eventual self- 
government. May I refer to a WRC-TV 
commentary on Angola, which is one of 
the remaining pockets of colonialism in 
Africa, for you yourselves to judge 
whether there is not all that merit in 
fighting colonialism tooth and nail: 


Some 60 kilometers from Loanda is the 
little village of Katit, where one central 
faucet. serves several hundred families. 


And young girls and old women share the 
immense burden of the communal water 
jug. The old, the halt and the lame 
fetch and carry many miles to and from 
their village homes, where life goes on 
much as it has for centuries past in Africa. 
This is primitive Angola, as much a part 
of Africa as its nearest neighbor, the. 
Congo. It is Portugal’s boast that all her 
subjects are Portuguese first, -and only 
incidentally white or black in color. But 
the Negroes who live in villages like this 
in Angola, know that their chances of 
achieving full Portuguese citizenship, even 
for what that is worth, are slender indeed. 
An African who can prove to the District 
Administrator’s satisfaction that he is a 
good Portuguese, a good Catholic, a good 
family man with only one wife and a fair 
income, may some day achieve the status 
of [assimelada] first-class citizen, but the 
last word is with the local administrator. 
The Portuguese government is proud of 
its schools—it has provided many in the 
colonies. Though in theory these schools 
are open to all, in practice, economic and 
bureaucratic roadblocks stand in the path 
of all but a privileged few. The higher the 
grade, the fewer the Africans able to sustain 
their quest for learning. Ninety-nine per 
cent of Africans in the Portuguese ter- 
ritories are still illiterate—small wonder, 
when less than one half of one per cent. 
have been deemed by bureaucracy to be 
sufficiently civilized to be accorded the 
privilege of assimilation. . . . Deaf to the 


- protests of Africa’s black nationalists, 


Portugal is plying ahead with her schemes 
for colonization. Here in Mozambique’s 
[Limpopo] River Valley, whites and blacks 
are bulldozing space in the jungle—space 
for new settlers who will be sent out 
from Portugal to relieve the pressure of 
population there. 


It is naked exploitation of this type 
which forced us in Ghana to declare that 
as long as one patch of African territory 
remains under the yoke of colonialism, 
Ghana’s independence and, we believe, 
the independence of any other African 
country is meaningless. 

Once again, it is the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization (NATO) alliance 
which is on trial, not neutralism. Let 
us quote from a Washington Post edito- 
rial of 29th March 1961, when Portu- 
guese mobs attacked the United States 
Embassy in Lisbon because the United 


States, in spite of its NATO alliance, | 


decided to side with what is right: 


It is an unhappy thing that some 20,000 
Portuguese, a people with whom we have 
ancient ties of friendship and who are allied 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—have stoned the American 
Embassy in Lisbon and shouted bitter 
slogans against our country. This they 
have done, though possibly not too sponta- 
neously, to dramatize their national re- 
sentment over our Government’s decision 
to vote against Portugal on the issue of 
Angola. Up toʻa point, since the vote 
represents a sharp modification of policy, 
and since it has been cast against a NATO 
ally, the Portuguese reaction is quite under- 
standable and merits sympathy. With 
that said, however, there is reason to add 
that Portugal owes it to itself, as well as 
to the United States, to put emotions to 
one side and give careful, dispassionate 
consideration to our Government’s posi- 
tion on the matter. The position may be 
summarized as follows: $ 


(1) The American vote on Angola repre- 
sents a carefully calculated decision— 
not an. improvised or whimsical one— 
to modify past policy. 

(2) The modification; which in sense 
should weaken NATO, is designed to 
make clear that our country, far from 
voting automatically and always on the 
side of the so-called “colonial” powers, 
intends henceforth. to determine its 
stand in keeping with what it deems 
to be the facts or merits of each'case 
as it arises. 


This is our brand of neutralism which 
President Nkrumah announced to the 
world way back in 1957. Maybe we 
can pat ourselves on the back and say 
the United States is becoming neutralist! 
I am happy to refer to a reported state- 
ment of Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


in the Washington Post of 26th March 
1961, saying: “We cannot stand aside 
from the revolutionary forces which we 
ourselves help to nourish if we wish our 
own great experiment in freedom to 
survive.” 

Neutral countries are against im- 
perialism and imposition of all forms 
of foreign rule on other countries, and, 
in this regard, we do not confine our- 
selves to one group of powers, but to 
all powers who would like to impose 
their will against others. 


THE PROBLEMS 


In a talk at one university, I was 
asked: “The so-called neutrals are so 
poor, are so helpless, that it seems they 
must join one bloc or the other in order 
to survive. How can they continue to 
remain neutral?” ‘The answer I have 
given to the students is the same answer 
I will give today: The world needs more 
uncommitted countries; and the larger 
the number, the safer the world will be. 
What are the problems? 


Military bases 


We are told that neither of the blocs 
wants war. But, in view of the im- 
placable hostility of one to another, it 
is essential that both sides must be in 
a state of preparedness in order to deter 
any aggressor from plunging the world 
into a fruitless war. One aspect of this 
preparedness is to ring the other camp 
with a number of military bases from 
which to launch a counterattack in case 
of war. As far as the West is con- 
cerned, since these bases are considered 
part of the free world’s defensive system, 
considerable surprise is expressed in 
certain quarters that some neutral coun- 
tries should refuse to have military bases 
on their soil or refuse to join military 
alliances set up, as it is put, for their 
own good. 

Really, such remarks to me are un- 
fair, because the neutrals who reject 
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bases do so in the confidence that bases 
abroad,. of both the East and the West, 
do not lessen the risks of war. They in- 
crease them. In any case, in the 
present development in missiles, is it 
not necessary to make a new assessment 
of the usefulness of military bases 
abroad? A quotation from Finletter is 
pertinent at this stage: 


Western policy in Asia and Africa should 
be clear. It should be to have the peoples 
of these vast continents on our side as 
much as we possibly can—not as military 
allies because they would not be much 
help if we got into a war with Russia, which 
as yet is the only country which would 
hurt us in an all-out fight for survival. 
But we do want these peoples to remain 
free; and, if they can manage to keep their 
independence, this will be a great setback 
for Communism. 

And then we need their help for something 
else. We want them to work with us to 
persuade the Russians and the Chinese not 
to make atomic war and to agree on 
practical measures for the reduction of 
tensions and for disarmament which will 
make such a war unlikely and, preferably, 
impossible. 

We want, in short, a new kind of alliance 
with the peoples of Asia and Africa, an 
alliance which will not be military, will 
not be written, but will be held together 
by a common devotion to freedom and 
human rights in a common abomination of 
war. 


Economic aid 


But far more important than military 
aid is the determination of the neutrals 
to accept economic assistance from all 
countries who have the real desire to 
assist in their economic development. 
I do not think that we need dwell on 
the urgent importance of giving eco- 
nomic assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. Considerable assistance has 
come from the West, and some measure 
of assistance is now going to neutrals 
from the East. “Is it some sub-con- 
scious urge toward self-destruction,” it 


has been asked, “that has led the 
leaders of the underdeveloped countries 
to accept millions of dollars of Soviet 
aid?” 

I am no apologist for Soviet aid. The 
Soviets are better equipped to speak for 
themselves. But I think we must give 
the leaders of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries the credit that, when they accept 
Soviet aid,. or Western aid for that 
matter, they do so with their eyes wide 
open. And, after all, why should Soviet 
aid be refused? In spite of the large 
sums of money which the West has 
given to assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries, there is still a great need for more 
capital in Africa and Asia. If Soviet 
assistance is offered, why should an 
independent country refuse to exercise 
its sovereignty to consider the offer? 
Communist assistance often has some 
worth-while attractions, and, if it were 
to be given in the true interests of the 
receiving country, why should it be re- 
fused because it comes from the Soviet 
Union? ; 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that Soviet loans often carry a low rate 
of interest and are often given with less 
difficulty. Repayment is often to be 
made in local currency ‘or with local 
commodities. As for strings, it is-dif- 
ficult to believe that any country gives 
assistance without expecting anything 
in return, The positive expectation is 
that the recipient will support the 
giver’s policies, and the negative ex- 
pectation is that the receiver would 
refuse. to have dealings with the other 
side. All nations which give aid are 
saying that they do so without strings. 
Fine! Let us put their words. to the 
test. 

I am not, for a minute, upholding 
Soviet assistance against Western aid. 
All I am saying is that it is unrealistic 
to expect an independent country to 
refuse assistance from a country be- 
cause it is in the Eastern bloc. Do not ` 
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forget a great number of Western coun- 
tries do trade with the Republic of 
China. Why should neutrals fight shy 
of other forms of co-operation with the 
East? 

I am reminded of a passage in Presi- 
. dent Kennedy’s inaugural address: 


So let us begin anew-—-remembering on 
both sides that stability is not a sign of 
weakness, and sincerity is always subject 
to proof. Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 


In matters of economic aid, it seems 
to me that the West has a record of 
which it can be justly proud. The 
policy for the West, I believe, is not 
to be alarmed that the Soviet Union 
is giving assistance to neutral countries; 
its policy should be to emphasize not 
so much that its loan or aid programs 
are superior to that of the East, but 
- to invite the East to join in one great 
effort to alleviate the poverty, hunger, 
and disease that obtain in some under- 
developed countries. Unless both sides 
are willing to work side by side in 
peace, how can any one survive? 

In this respect, I would draw atten- 
tion to the following statement by a 
senatorial visit to Africa about priority 
of American aid to underdeveloped 
countries: 


We must first concentrate on those nations 
most receptive to our efforts to help and 
most capable of utilizing that help effec- 
tively in terms both of economic and hu- 
man development. Fortunately, the ma- 
jority of countries which are the obvious 
candidates for this category so far have not 
engaged in attempts to extract increased 
U. S. aid by constant threats to turn to 
the East. If we act with speed and resolu- 
tion, it is very probable that we can make 
such attempts seem far less attractive in 
the future. Generally in a second category 
would come those countries which decide to 
accept aid from all sidés but display every 
evidence of being determined to maintain 
true neutrality. Finally, we shall have to 


‘keep doors open so that neutral countries 


which have welcomed heavy bloc influence 
as well as assistance may, if they choose, 
return to a really neutral position. 


I would emphasize that American 
aid must not be given necessarily to 
positively pro-Western countries or 
neutral countries, but to countries who 
need the aid, who ask for it, and who 
would benefit by it. In the very short 
term, this may seem a silly policy, but 
I believe it will pay the United States 
more dividends than a policy of sup- 
port only to friends. That will be the 
real example of help without strings 
attached. 


SOCIALISM IN GHANA 


To dwell a little on` a specific matter. 
What kind of economic ‘society do we 
want to build in Ghana? Is it a capi- 
talist or a Commumist society? And 
how far is neutraism manifested in 
this society? We in Ghana have de- 
cided to build a socialist society. We 
wish to emphasize, however, that we are 
determined to work out our own pattern 
of socialism adapted to our’own partic- 
ular needs and based on our own tradi- 
tions. In our socialist state, there is 
room not only for public ownership but 
also private ownership. “The eco- 
nomic structure,” President Nkrumah 
has said, “is divided into four sectors: 
First, the state-owred sector; second, 
the state-private enterprise sector; third, 
the co-operative sector, and, fourth, the 
purely private sector.” This is a 
sensible arrangement and takes into 
account the fact that, unless all re- 
sources which could be available to 
the country are utilized, it stands the 
danger of never beirg able to reach its 
goal. 

The state has to own certain in- 
dustries not only because of its re- 
sponsibilities to the people but also be- 
cause there are certain industries of a 
pioneering nature which private enter- 
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prise is unwilling or unable to under- 
take. Such industries include the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
alcoholic beverages, and the operation 
of facilities such as electricity, water 
supplies, hydroelectric projects. The 
same could be said of the second sector 
—joint state and private enterprise 
ventures—industries which by their 
nature make it essential for the state 
to hold a substantial interest in them, 
either because they confer monopoly 
rights on their owners or because they 
demand substantial protective tarriffs. 

It-is of great importance that there 
should be room for private enterprise 
in our socialist society. And private 
enterprise, in our way of thinking, is 
concerned mainly with private invest- 
ments from abroad. It is a fact that 
there is not sufficient -capital in the 
world to provide for the needs of all 
the developing countries. This capital 
is, therefore, highly selective and tends 
to go where it feels it is welcome. 
Ghana, without reservation, accepts 
these facts, needs capital investment 
from all sources, and welcomes it. For, 
even now, the government receives by 
way of company tax $1.12 in every 
$2.80 of profits made by companies, 
both Ghanaian and overseas established 
in Ghana. This is equivalent to a 40 
per cent nonvoting shareholding for 
which the government invests no capi- 
tal. Overseas capital invested in com- 
panies in Ghana provides buildings, 
plants, and machinery which remain 
permanently in Ghana and become im- 
mediate assets of Ghana. In most 
cases, a large proportion of the turn- 
over of an industrial company remains 
in Ghana in the form of wages and 
salaries to employees. These salaries 
and wages, in turn, attract taxation and 
also purchasing power, which encour- 
ages further enterprises. In good com- 
panies, a share of the profits is ploughed 
back into the company for development 


of its enterprises. This is, in fact, . 
further investment. This is good reason 
why we encourage private enterprise in 
the form of foreign investments. We 
have, therefore, taken the trouble to 
attract as much foreign capital as 
possible. We offer considerable as- 
sistance by legislative measures to pro- 
spective businessmen and industrialists. 
These include Pioneer Industries and 
Pioneer Companies Tax Relief; fairly 
low company tax—$1.12 in $2.80 
profits; no customs duty on materials 
used in local industries; low personal 
tax; avoidance of double taxation agree- 
ments with countries; and investment 
agreements covering convertibility and 
expropriation. 

It is our government’s intention that 
all industries, whether private or gov- 
ernment, should, however, observe the 
following rules: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Recognize trade unions; 

Train Ghanaians for supervisory 
posts; 

Employ Ghanaians in superior 
posts where possible; 

Develop the use of local raw 
materials wherever possible. 


ForEIGN Poricy 


Shortly after President Nkrumah had 
analyzed the Congo situation to the 
General Assembly on 23rd September 
1960, the then Secretary of State of 
the United States remarked that Ghana - 
was leaning towards the Communist 
bloc. Of course, the wave of disap- 
proval which spread around the world 
was enough to prove how unfortunate 
the statement was. At a private lunch- 
eon given by President Nkrumah to 
retiring United States Ambassador to 
Ghana, Wilson C. Flake, President 
Nkrumah once again made the position 
clear: 


It has come to my notice that many people 
in the United States think that Ghana is 
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swinging towards the Communist bloc. The 
true position is rather that Ghana is neutral 
and nonaligned. We are for Ghana, for 
Africa, and for Africans. As I have stated 
positively before, Ghana faces neither East 
nor West, but forward. 


Certainly such accusations lend strong 
support to the statement that: 


The life of independent-minded Asian and 
African socialists is certainly a difficult 
one! One must be either a Communist 
or an anti-Communist... . The European 
(East or West) fails to realize that one of 
the first reactions of politically awakened 
self-respecting coloured leaders is the 
desire to be mentally free from the dicta- 
tion of Europeans, regardless of their 
ideology. f 


Let us be more specific on the Congo. 
In his statement on 27th September 
1960 to the General Assembly and again 
on 7 March 1961 President Nkrumah 
emphasized the need to find a solution 
to the Congo crisis within an African 
context. When he urged the United 
Nations to use primarily African troops 
to restore peace and order in the Congo, 
the president was underlining and em- 
phasizing the role of Africa in putting 
its own house in order. He was not 
advocating a policy of racialism in 
reverse. And he was certainly speaking 
for himself, for Africa, and not for 
any power outside Africa. In his speech 
to the United Nations General As- 
sembly in New York on the 23rd 
September 1960, President Nkrumah 
emphasized what he had done in the 
Congo and what could have been 
achieved if Africa had been left alone. 


I personally and my Government have done 
everything possible to assist and advise the 
leaders of the Congo to resolve their dif- 
ferences and place their countries and 
Africa’s interests first. Both of them agree 
to reconciliation. What, then, prevents 
them from coming together? What has 
led to the fake Mobutu episode? I can 
assure distinguished Delegates that but 
for the intrigues of the colonialists a docu- 


ment of reconciliation which has been 
drafted in the presence of my Ambassador 
in Leopoldville and approved by both Mr. ` 
Kasavbu and Mr. Lumumba would have 
been signed by them. Imperialist intrigue 
stark and naked was desperately at work 
to prevent this being signed. The policy of 
divide and rule is still being practised 
energetically by the opponents of African 
independence and unity. 


All the values we hold dear were being 
brought under strain in the Congo. 
Even world peace is being threated 
seriously by events in the Congo, and 
it is our belief that the uncommitted 
countries and especially those in Africa 
should make their weight felt in the 
restoration of peace. 

In March 1961 President Nkrumah 
made the following proposals to the 
United Nations: 


(1) A new and strengthened United Na- 
tions civil and military command 
should be established in the Congo. 

(2) This command, and the contingents 
under it, must be primarily African 
and should take over complete respon- 
sibility for law and order in the Congo. 

(3) All Congolese armed units should be 
disarmed; this disarming will involve’ 
their return to barracks and the sur- 
render of their weapons to the United 
Nations Command. 

(4) The disarming and handover should 
be voluntary and should lead to the 
reorganization and retaining of the 
Congolese National Army, “but if 
certain factions will not cooperate, 
force must be used.” 

(5) All non-African personnel serving in 
the Congolese army must be expelled 
immediately. 

(6) The United Nations Command should 
control the major air and sea ports 
in the Congo so that the flow of arms 
and equipment to warring factions 
may be stopped and adequate support 
for the United Nations troops be 
-~ guaranteed. 

(7) All foreign diplomatic missions should 
immediately leave the Congo for the 
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time being in order to give this new 
United Nations Command a fair 
chance to eliminate the cold war from 
the Congo. 

(8) Once the military situation has been 
brought under control, all political 
prisoners must be released by the new 
United Nations Command, and the 
new command should then reconvene 
Parliament under its auspices. Those 
responsible for the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba and his close associates 
should then be brought to justice. 


Following the adoption of these pro- 
posals and the establishment of law 
and order, President Nkrumah stated, a 
new general election should be held 
“conducted under United Nations super- 
vision and under conditions where every 
political party can canvass freely for 
its policy without fear, without force, 
and without intimidation.” 

We have consistently maintained the 
general theme of the above proposals 
because we believe that they form the 
proper basis for a solution to the Congo 
problem. These proposals may be 
compared with the United Nations 
Security Council resolution adopted on 
21st February 1961 and the New York 
Times report of 1st April 1961 that a 
United States prescription for a solution 
of the Congo crisis was imminent. Ac- 
cording to the paper, the United States 
was expected to call for a continued 
United Nations “presence” in the 
Congo, for a halt in all outside political 
or military interference, for a temporary 
return to the Congo’s Fundamental 
Law—interim constitution—-and for a 
series of conferences among the rival 
Congolese leaders to change the con- 
stitution and develop a sound federal 
structure. We in Ghana do not believe 
that federation is the solution to the 
Congo government crises. Neverthe- 


less, if the report is correct, the strength « 


of the Ghanaian proposals are too evi- 
dent to be denied. . 


When we make proposals for the solu- 
tion of the troubles of the Congo, we 
do that with the aim of finding a 
genuine solution to the disorders. Our 
intention is not to further the ambitions 
of any outside power. — 


FUTURE OF NEUTRALISM 


-Is there any future for neutralism? 
I believe yes. Two statements by the 
President of the United States seem to 
me.to indicate adequately that neu- 
tralism will become more and more ac- 
ceptable to the two’ blocs. In his 
Inaugural Address on 20th January 
1961, President Kennedy said: 


To those new states whom we welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our word 
that one form of colonial control shall not 
have passed away merely to be replaced by 
a far more iron tyranny. We shall not 
always expect to find them supporting our 
view, but we shall always hope to find 
them strongly supporting their own free- 
dom. ... To those people in the huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling to break 
the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our 
best efforts to help them help themselves, ` 
for whatever period is required—not be- 
cause the Communists may be doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because 
it is right. If a free society cannot help 
the many who are poor, it cannot save the 
few who are rich. 


On Friday, March 24, 1961 a New 
York Times report on President Ken- 


“nedy’s statement on Laos quoted part 


of the speech he made on the 23rd 
March 1961, as follows: 


I want to make it clear to the American 
people and to all the world that all we want 
in Laos is peace and not war, a truly neutral 
government and not a cold war pawn, a 
settlement concluded at the conference 
table and not on the battlefield... . If in 
the past there has been any possible 
ground for misunderstanding of our desire 
for a truly neutral Laos, there should be 
none now. 


Witt UNcoMMITTED COUNTRIES REMAIN UNCOMMITTED? 


This is a far cry from the position of 
the late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles who maintained ‘that neutralism 
was immoral. 

Dag Hammarskjold told the United 
Nations General Assembly on’ the Sth 
` April 1961, concerning the Russian re- 
quest that he resign, his resignation 
“rested with the vast majority of mem- 
bers who have an overriding interest 
in the proper functioning of the organ- 
ization and who cannot be suspected of 
reflecting any bloc interests.” 

It is significant in the Laotian crisis 
that neutral. India has been approached 
to assist in the quest for a solution to 
the problem. That is why I said 
earlier that the world needs more un- 
committed countries, and the larger the 
number, the safer the world will be. 

Is neutralism a position which the 
United States can accept? I hope my 
analysis has revealed that it is more in 
the interest of the United States, for ex- 
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will he has’ taken his stand because he 
is tired of war and believes in the 
ability of all men, if they wish, to live 
peacefully with one another. The neu- 
tral nation wishes to avoid war and to 
encourage: peaceful contact between all 
men irrespective of their systems; and 
it is prepared to co-operate with those 
who genuinely wish to follow such a 
policy. l 

(2) Peace-loving countries assisting 


` the underdeveloped countries to be eco- 


ample, to encourage the setting up of © 


neutral countries all over the world. 
The security of the world will be 
ensured that way. How far the uncom- 
mitted countries can continue to re- 
main uncommitted, depends upon: 

(1) Understanding and: acceptance 
that the neutral is an independent 
sovereign country, that of his'own free 


* 


$ 


nomically viable, for it is only when in 
a sovereign society the hungry are fed, 
the naked clothed, and the uneducated 
taught, that civil commotion with its 
attendant invitation to outsiders can be 
avoided. l 

(3) Men of goodwill prepared to ac- 
cept that color is ar accident of geog- 
raphy and environment and that the 
essential thing is that all men are born- 
equal and are entitled to the same treat- 
ment of equality, self-respect, and dig- 
nity all over the world. 

I saw the inscription on the Liberty 
Bell this morning. It said, “Though 
silent now for over a century, the old 
bell still symbolically proclaims liberty 
throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” May it toll liberty 
to all men of goodwill throughout the 
entire world. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Ambassador Nikezi¢c has stated 
that there are no blocs among the un- 
committed nations. Mr. Nkrumah has 
stated that he would like to see the 
United States of Africa, and then there 
has been the Afro-Asian bloc which 
has had much organizing help from a 
commission appointed in Moscow. I 
would like to ask their definition of a 
bloc. I would like, further, to ask a 
question of the representative from 


Ghana. 
more uncommitted nations. 


He advises us to encourage 
I would 


` like to call attention to a book recently 


published by a Canadian’ that urges 
positive neutralism for Canada. It 
says, instead of being a gun platform 
for the defense of the United States, 
Canada should drop out of the regional 
alliances and become for North Amer- 
ica what India is for Asia. Once she 


‘is no longer considered a satellite of 
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the United States, Canada’s influence 
in the United Nations will be increased, 
and she would become a leader of the 
uncommitted nations. 


A: I will take a moment to explain 
President Nkrumah’s idea of a United 
States of Africa. 
at a political map of Africa will- find 
different colors representing different 
countries. Especially in the west, one 
finds some countries, for example, with 
a population of only 600,000 people 
and also national frontiers dividing the 
same tribal groups. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the border between Ghana and 
Togoland. ‘Technically, certain farm- 
ers, in order to go from their homes 
to their fields, must carry passports, 
because their houses are on one side 
of a frontier and their farms are on 
the other. It seems to us, therefore, 
instead of having these small countries 
withdraw unto themselves and later 
create problems of national rivalry, it 
is essential to bring them together to 
form one country, just as the United 
States has been formed into one coun- 
try. Local identity will, of course, al- 
ways remain, just as even now in the 
United States one still hears state- 
ments such as “the sovereign and inde- 
pendent state of Massachusetts.” For 
the African countries to come together 
and form one country has nothing to do 
with political blocs. It is something 
which we feel will serve the interests 
of Africa as a whole. 

Another example: Why should Ka- 
tanga, which is very wealthy, secede 
from the Congo? Why should Katanga 
refuse to sit down with Lower Congo 
to discuss economic matters when other 
peoples living three thousand miles 
away are willing to discuss aid to Afri- 
can countries? If non-Africans are pre- 
pared to share with Africans what they 
have, why should Katanga refuse to do 
the same? These are some of the rea- 


Anybody who looks | 


sons why we think that unity will serve 
Africa well for generations. African 
unity has nothing to do with bloc 
formation. 

The Canadian writer has found that 
neutralism is the best thing for Can- 
ada; that is a feather in our cap. But 
I do not think Canada should with- 
draw from regional alliances in order 
to be a leader of any group. I am 
afraid this is a position we neutrals 
do not accept. Nobody among us is 
a leader. If there is a problem, we sit 
down and together discuss it. If we 
agree, it is well. It is a pity if we 
don’t. There ‘is no question of one 
bossing the others. 


Q: I would like to ask Mr. Debrah . 
a few questions about financial matters, 
In my home town, we like new indus- 
tries to come for the same reasons 
Ghana does; we, too, encourage the 
investment of capital. I have a few 
questions, however, about Ghana. I 
could: not understand the tax rate. 
Did.I understand that there was 1.1 
dollars of tax on each 2.8 dollars of 
profit? ` 


A: Eight shillings on the pound. 


Q: In the investment of capital in 
Ghana, suppose that a person, after 
investing there a few years, decides his 
company could invest better elsewhere. 
What ‘restrictions do you have on re- 
moving capital from Ghana? 

A: We have no restrictions what- 
soever. Anybody at all may invest up 
to 15,000 pounds in the country with- 
out registering the capital. It is under- 
stood that the money. will enter Ghana 
through a bank. Any time the investor 
wishes to take his money away accord- 
ing to our present regulations, he would 
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be allowed to do so. If he is investing 
more than 15,000 pounds, he is re- 
quested to go through a certain process 
of -registration, so that, should he de- 
cide to repatriate this capital, he may 
do so with little difficulty. 


Q: Counsellor Debrah, you did a 
very good job of sketching the histori- 
cal basis for your sentiments. And 
now my question is: As you look ahead 
beyond independence, can we look to 
you to share with us and other free 


men the defense of our own independ- 


ence? 


© A: So long as your independence 
is based on the. equality of all men and 
equal opportunity for all, we are with 
you. 


Q: The thing that has puzzled me 
is the phrase you use that Africa is for 
Africans. I think, perhaps, it is just 


as wrong to say that Africa is for Afri- 


cans as it is to say Asia is for Asians 
or Europe is for Europeans or America 
is for Caucasians. I think that I am 
opposed to all kinds of segregation or 
apartheid policy. I think you stress 
too much the racial apartheid, and, 
maybe, to the other extreme, you are 


stressing a kind of apartheid policy, 


based on geography. The question I 
would like to direct to you now is this: 
What will be the position of the Euro- 
peans in Africa after all the African 
nations become independent? 


A: I think I must correct you here. 
I never used the phrase “Africa for 
Africans.” It was Governor Williams 
who did.. The quotation I made from 
President Nkrumah is: “The true posi- 
tion is that Ghana is neutral and non- 


aligned. We are for Ghana, for Africa | 


and for Africans.” Your other point 


was about the position of Europeans in 
Africa. -A week ago, I was invited to 
a party for the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika who is a European of 
British extraction. But he is, first and 
foremost, a Tanganyikan. Color is not 
the consideration here. If you should 
go to my own country, you will find 
that we have a lot of British officers in 
the army. There are also British peo- 
ple in different walks of life in Ghana. 
So long as they are there on a basis of 
equality and mutual self-respect, they 
are always welcome. We are never, at 
any point, advocating that a minor- 
ity race should be suppressed. No! 
Whether it is the Indian in America 
or the Bushman in Australia or the 
white man in South Africa or wherever 
there is a minority race, we think that 
everyone should have the same rights. 
In South Africa, where one million peo- 
ple are oppressing nine million, we say 
that a great injustice is being done. 
But we are never. talking of driving 
anyone into the sea. We would not 
compel a person to admit others to his 
home, although such distinctions are of 
the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. 
But we are not going to drive him 
away. The minority must never op- 
press the majority. Oppression in any 
form is wrong. 


Q: Mr. Debrah spoke eloquently 
about equality, and he quoted from the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
men are created equal and are equal 
in the Christian missionaries’ philoso- 
phy. My question is a question of 
semantics. I wonder if he is not con- 
fused, the same as the white man is, 
in transferring equality at birth and 
being born equal to a continuation of 
equality through life, with applications 
to organizations, too? Now, do Chris- 
tianity and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence apply to individuals alone, or 
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to organized, tax-exempt clergymen and 
to organized, tax-supported government 
officials with police forces and tax col- 
lectors in back of them, or does it apply 
equally to the poor person, working, 
undernourished, without the time to 
read books, even if he had them? Is 
there equality on the score of all indi- 
viduals? Or just when you are con- 
. ceived or at birth? Or is it only ap- 
plied to poor, ignorant, laymen, voter, 
tax-payer, and workingman? Where 
does it stop, this equality? And would 
your presentation, brilliantly spoken to 
us today, equally well have been de- 
livered by an illiterate of Ghana? 


A: May we return to our reference 
to the Bible. We say all men are equal, 
and though Christ taught equality, he 
also taught another parable, the parable 
of the talents: In other words, al- 
though we are born equal, we are af- 
fected by two considerations. One, it 
is the responsibility of society to pro- 
vide all of us with equal opportunity 
to develop. But, at the same time, we 
must face the fact that we all have dif- 
ferent intellects. Given the same op- 
portunities, we may not make the same 
use of them. For example, if you pro- 
vide your two children with equal op- 
portunities, and one works hard and 
perhaps becomes a lawyer, and: the 
the other does not work at all and be- 
comes destitute, that will not be your 
fault. One took advantage of the op- 
portunity provided while the other did 
not. So, when we talk of equality, we 
emphasize the role of society to, pro- 
vide equal opportunities for all. But 


if a man refuses to use his talents, I am 


afraid society cannot be responsible for 
that. 


Q: When we talk about colonial- 
ism, Western colonialism as opposed to 


_ the colonialism of the Communist bloc, 


pean nations. 


are we talking primarily about West- 
ern European colonialism, or is there 
also a form. of colonialism by the West- 
ern Hemisphere? And, if the United 
States seems to complain that the 
emerging former colonies are not com- 
mitting themselves in the Cold War, is 
it not true that the basic complaint of 
the former colonial nations against the 
United States is that it has not com- 
mitted itsélf actively enough and vo- 
ciferously enough in the struggle that 
is still going on between the former 
colonial nations and the Western Euro- 


` 


A: I think I made it clear in my 
talk that we are against imperialism, 
wherever it appears. Some people 
would think of colonialism only as a 
system of leaving one’s own country 
and imposing an alien rule on others. 
That may be so, but there are also- 
subtle ways of imposing colonialism on 
other peoples, on peoples who may be 
politically independent. Many confer- 
ences are going on in Africa at this 
moment discussing this neocolonialism. 
Some people do not understand why 
even at this stage we meet to talk of 
imperialism when they feel imperialism 
is retreating. I think that this is a 
time when new countries must be on 
their guard. They have to be on their 
guard in order that, as President Ken- 
nedy remarked, one form of colonial- 
ism in Africa should not disappear to 
be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. 
In Europe, we have to recognize that 
any country which imposes its will on 
another is practicing the same form of 
imperialism which we condemn. 

Coming back to United States policy, 
I would say we sympathize, my own 
country and myself, with the United 
States policy to the extent that it is a 
leader of a number of countries with 
conflicting principles and objectives. 
But we think that the United States 
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owes it to herself to do more than she 
is doing now. The United States be- 
lieves in certain principles. That can- 
not be denied. The United States vote 
on the Angola resolution should not 
appear too amazing te anyone who 
knows something about American his- 
tory. Freedom and independence are 
fundamental to the people of the 
United States. What the United 
States should do, therefore, is to make 


it quite clear to her allies that those . 


allies cannot expect her support if they 
act contrary to the principles upon 
which the United States is founded. 
If this is made clear in advance, the 
United States will be doubly justified 
_ in voting against her allies in matters 
where voting with them would mean 


abandoning cardinal and sacred princi- 
ples. You must cut yourself free in 
these matters in spite of your alliances. 

The Angola proklem and the testing 
of bombs in the Sahara at a time when 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
are seeking means to end nuclear tests 
are just two problems facing the 
United States. The United States 
should point out to her allies the folly 
in pursuing such policies. She should 
make her position clear well in ad- 
vance. If the allies refuse to see the 
United States position and take deci- 
sions which produce explosive conse- 
quences, the United States should 
then, of course, exercise her judgment 
in accordance with the merits of the 
case. 
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Will Latin America Continue to Adhere to the West? 


By José A. Mora 


ABSTRACT: The Americas, North and South, Anglo and 
Latin, are close to each other in their discovery, traditions, 
and cultural and philosophical climate, despite differences be- 
tween the dominant settling nations. The spirit of independ- 
ence, the willingness of the colonies to revolt against their 
mother countries, is characteristic. The aspiration to personal 
freedom and political emancipation has been common to the 
citizens of the Americas since the earliest struggles against 
colonial domination. Liberal ideas developed in Europe or the 

` United States have been received in Latin-American life. A 
striking difference in conscious emphasis between Anglo- and 
Latin America is the Latin-American emphasis upon spiritual 
values, as opposed to an emphasis upon material or pragmatic 

. values, the contrast of Ariel and Caliban, but a harmonious 
contrast between North and South. The role of Latin America 
at the United Nations has been to favor and support the eman- 
cipation of all peoples, defending the right to self-determina- 
tion, respect for human rights, and equality among creeds and 
races, all of which is only a development of Western doctrines 
in their highest moral, philosophic, and even religious aspects. 
The Atlantic, far from dividing Latin America from the West, 

~ facilitates interchange at a moment when tendencies have 
arisen toward supranational groupings of states. The eco- 
nomic and commercial interests which once brought the dis- 
covery of America now open new prospects for increasingly 
close and fruitful interchange between the Old World and the 
New.—Ed. 
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HE new world of Columbus’ dis- 

covery is primarily the child of 
Europe; more particularly, it derives 
from Mediterranean Europe. Colum- 
bus’ enterprise, in reality, sums up the 
cultural experience of the Mediter- 
ranean world. It is a product of the 
development of the sciences and tech- 
niques of navigation and commerce and 
of the age-old experience of the lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It has been rightly said that Colum- 
bus’ venture was first conceived as an 
enterprise in mercantile colonialism, 
utilizing all the resources of experience 
accumulated by the Italians during the 
Middle Ages. One must not forget that 
Italian businessmen had already estab- 
lished themselves in Spain and Portu- 
gal and that they had come to domi- 
nate a large part of the commerce and 
navigation of northern Europe. To 
make a thoroughgoing interpretative 
study of present-day America, particu- 
larly Latin America, it has become 
more and more necessary to delve into 
the culture—into all aspects of the 
economic, philosophic, and scientific 
thought—of those Mediterranean peo- 
ples who were so peculiarly well pre- 
pared for the work of navigation and 
settlement. Preparation for the discov- 
ery and colonization of America called 
upon all the techniques known to West- 
ern Europe for the development of such 
undertakings. Since that time, the At- 
lantic Ocean has been the bond of 
union between two worlds—the Old 
and the New. 

The Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nists transplanted to America the pat- 
terns of their cultural experience, 
particularly the Catholic religion, the 
systems of government and political 
organization to which they were accus- 


This article was specially written for in- 
clusion in THE ANNALS as a complementary 
essay to the speeches on the subtopic which 
were presented at the annual meeting. 





_ingly dominant. 


geography, 


tomed, and a set of moral and artistic 
ideals. Later, the English and Dutch 
settlers brought the Europe of the Ref- 
ormation, a Europe of states of more 
recent creation, of powerful forward 
drive, whose development was to char- 
acterize what has come to be called 
the modern era. The Europe which 
was brought to America was then not 


` only that of the Mediterranean but also 


that of the North Sea. With the latter 
came English and Dutch traditions, 
notably the aspiration for liberty in the 
the face of persecution. 

The civilization brought by the Eu- 
ropeans naturally received, in turn, 
highly important influences from the 
autochthonous cultures of America. 
There was a mingling of tongues, with 
many Indian words passing over into 
the European languages. Side by side 
with the convent, the fort, and the. 
Spanish or Portuguese house, there 
stands, even today, the native hut. 
Local building materials imposed their 
influence on construction methods. Ar- 


‘chitecture, sculpture, and painting were 


enriched with motifs from Indian art 
and from the American fauna and 
flora. 

From this fusion of civilizations there 
was to come a new society, in which 
the European element became increas- 
In tħe Americas, the 
Europeans found ample opportunity to 
increase or correct their scientific 
knowledge in fields such as physical 
astronomy, zoology, and 
botany. New practices were introduced 
in the field of metallurgy. The estab- 
lishment of universities and convent- 
schools was highly favorable to the de- 
velopment of education. The books 
which were imported into America re- 
veal the thirst for knowledge. A single 
shipment unloaded at Callao, Peru in 
1785 came to 37,612 volumes.! The 


1Pedro Henriquez Ureña, Historia de la 
Cultura en la América Hispánica (4th ed.; 
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first printing press in the New World 
was set up in Mexico City in 1535, 
less than fifty years after the discovery. 
The oldest book which has been pre- 
served for us dates from 1539. The 
printing press was established in Lima 
in 1583 and in what is now the United 
States in 1638. The Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay made ample use of the press 
before 1700. 


Tue SPIRIT oF REBELLION 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a spirit of independence or rebellion 
should have been latent in the colonies 
from an early date. Quite aside from 
Indian uprisings, the Europeans and 
their descendants gave frequent evi- 
dence of readiness to revolt against the 
¿mother countries. The English colo- 
nies in North America led the way, in 
_ a movement whose underlying ideology 
was expressed by Jefferson in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The exam- 
ple thus set had a profound repercus- 
sion throughout the hemisphere. The 
French Revolution.and the Napoleonic 
invasion of Spain and Portugal were 
chief among the events which brought 
the ‘revolutionary tendencies to a head. 
Latin Americans were avid readers of 
the doctrines proclaimed by the found- 
ers of the United States. They were 
earnest readers of the Encyclopédie and 
of the philosophes; they were eager dis- 
ciples of the political theorists who set 
forth the doctrines of popular sover- 


eignty and the separation of powers 


within the state, expressed in docu- 
ments such as the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
adopted by the French National As- 
sembly in 1789. 

By 1810 Spanish America was in full 
revolt. In almost all of the capitals, 
the rebellion had taken.on similar char- 
acteristics. If a few of the initial up- 


Mexico City-Buenos Aires: Fondo de Cultura 
Ecénomica, 1959). 
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risings were crushed, the revolutionary 
movement continued inexorably until 
the achievement of complete emancipa- 
tion. Only Cuba -and Puerto Rico 
remained—until 1898—under Spanish 
dominion. The Portuguese monarchy, 
installed in Rio de Janeiro for thirteen 
years, returned to Lisbon in 1821, but 
the seed of Brazilian independence had 
been sown. The Brazilian Empire, es- 
tablished in 1822, lasted until 1889, ` 
when the republic was proclaimed. 
Revolutionary thought everywhere 
displayed a strong university back- 
ground. While it must be recognized 
that, save in Brazil, the postrevolution- 
ary period in Latin America was 
marked by bloody warfare and inter- 
ludes of anarchy, it must nonetheless 
be pointed out that among the peoples 
of the new republics there appeared 
political thinkers of great- intellectual 
vigor, with sound university training, 
well prepared to lead the way in the 
formation of a civilization of their own, 
heir to the traditions of Europe but 
distinct therefrom, and incorporating 
Indian elements of the pre-Columbian 


past. 
Latin America today, with its 
182,000,000 inhabitants—a number 


which is expected to reach 286,000,000 
in 1975 and 493,000,000 in the year 
2000—forms, together with Anglo- 
French America and Europe, the so- 
called Atlantic Triangle.? The question 
facing this great human area is how 
its rapidly growing population will 
react to ideologies that seek world do- 
minion at the sacrifice of those basic 
principles upon which we have striven 
to organize our American community. 
“Increase of population is probably the 
most revolutionary force in the world 


2See Arthur P. Whitaker, “The Americas in 
the Atlantic Triangle,” in Ensayos sobre la 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Mexico City: 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, Publication No. 118, 1951). 
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today,” declares George H. Sabine.’ 
There can be no doubt that, if Latin 
America were to turn from its historic 
path, the equilibrium of the Atlantic 
Triangle would be seriously disturbed. 


LATIN-AMERICAN CULTURE 


While Latin America should be con- 
sidered one of the component parts of 
Western civilization, its history, struc- 
ture, and culture should not be studied 
as mere branches of their European 
counterparts. We should see, rather, 
in Latin-American civilization-a mani- 
-festation of the dynamic power of in- 
teraction between cultures. This is a 
factor which is increasingly emphasized 
by the new schools of history and in 
the teachings of social anthropology. 
The course of history results from a 
debate between opposing forces. The 
expansion of civilization from East to 
West, first over the Mediterranean and 
then over the Atlantic, from Europe to 
America, had as a consequence a meet- 
ing—at times a clash—with the pre- 
Columbian cultures. Europe created a 
new world in the Western Hemisphere, 
but it was a new world made up of 
modern European elements and ele- 
ments stemming from ancient American 
civilizations. 

It would be a mistake to attempt to 
evaluate the cultural development of 
Latin America on the basis of the po- 
litical progress or evolution of the 
countries making up that geographical 
region. The struggle for power, revo- 
lutions, coups d'état, dictatorships, 
military governments, the dominance 
of oligarchies—these are often pre- 
sented as characteristic aspects of Latin 
America. In reality, however, they are 
not the principal factors for forming 
a judgment of cultural values. It has 
rightly been observed that, up to the 
end of the First World War, scholarly 


3 Marxism (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). : 
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historical writing tended to emphasize 
the political history of states and na- 
tions. Spengler was among the first in 
our century to bring about a dramatic 
change in the focus of historical study, 
placing emphasis upon cultures rather 
than upon states. States are not or- 
ganisms upon which cultures grow like 
barnacles; they are, rather, subordinate 
instruments -of those cultures, to which 
specific functions have been assigned. 
This pre-eminence of cultural history 
over political history implies that a cor- 


‘respondingly greater importance is to 


be assigned to the events of cultural 
life: than to those of political life. 
Many false steps may yet be taken 
in Latin-American politics, but Latin- 
American culture is sufficiently well 
rooted to merit careful study within the 
general picture of Western civilization. 

The aspiration to personal freedom 
and political emancipation, which has 
characterized the citizen of the Ameri- 
cas since the days of the earliest strug- 
gles against colonial domination, is one 
of the distinguishing features of Latin- 
American culture. It is possible that 
the Latin-American constitutions, with 
the lofty concepts which they embody, 
and the laws which have been adopted, 
inspired by the noblest ideals of broad 
human freedom, have unrealistically 
surpassed the peoples’ powers of 
achievement. Nevertheless, on the basis 
thereof, a society has arisen that has 
strongly democratic roots and incorpo- 
rates many revolutionary principles. It 
should not be forgotten that nearly all 
the Latin-American republics abolished 
slavery soon after achieving independ- 
ence, anticipating the United States in 
this regard. “The movement toward 
social democracy has been constant and 
sure, whereas the advance toward po- 
litical democracy has been a slow 
one.” 4 i 

We should accept this assertion, but 

4 Pedro Henriquez Ureña, op. cit. 
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without failing to recognize that the 
movement toward effective democracy 
is becoming increasingly stronger and 
that, in some Latin-American countries, 
democratic stability is practically as- 
sured. The number of dictatorial or 
totalitarian governments has dropped 
to a small minority in recent years. 
Liberal ideals of European or United 
States origin were assimilated and be- 
came characteristic features of Latin- 


American life from the early days of 


independence, so that, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, the most ad- 
vanced doctrines in all branches of pub- 
lic and private law could be proclaimed 
by jurists of the area. In particular, 
theories and formulas were devised in 
defense of the freedom and independ- 
ence of new nations against any coer- 
cive action by the great powers. Thus, 
there came into being a body of inter- 
national law with peculiarly American 
characteristics. 

One should note that the Argentine 
jurist Carlos Calvo published his trea- 
tise on theoretical and practical inter- 
national law in 1868. One consequence 
of this work of world-wide repute was 
the recognition in 1902 of the so-called 
Drago doctrine, named for the then 
foreign minister of Argentina, invoked 
‘in proclamation of the principle that, 
in international relations, no govern- 
ment should support the use of force 
in the collection of debts from another 
government. oe 

The Congress on International Law 
that met in Montevideo in 1888 and 
1889, for its part, laid down the most 
modern of rules to govern conflicts in 
the field of private international law. 
Ample recourse to arbitration was ad- 
vocated and had by Latin Americans 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

Thus, when the countries of the New 
World began to take a definite part 
alongside Europe in the concert of na- 
tions, at the second Hague peace con- 
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ference in 1907, figures such as the 
Brazilian Ruy Barbosa, the Argentine 
Roque Sáenz Peña, and the Uruguayan 
Batlle y Ordóñez raised the voice of 
the new nationalities in support of the 
most advanced theories regarding meas- 
ures for the preservation of peace. 
Even today, Batlle’s proposal for an 
alliance in safeguard of peace is recalled 
as the first attempt at the creation of 
a league of nations. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CHARACTER 


Throughout the nineteenth century, 
philosophic, moral, political, artistic, 
and economic ideas of Western origin 
were cultivated and developed in the 
Latin-Américan republics. The Social- 
ist Dogma was the name of the program 
that Esteban Echeverria and his friends 
adopted on founding the May Associa- 
tion in Buenos Aires. Positivist doc- 
trines later became so much the vogue 
that, when Brazil became a republic in 
1889, it took as its motto Auguste 
Comte’s watchword, “Order and Prog- 
ress.” It would be impossible to men- 
tion in any short résumé all the historic 
personalities who have contributed to 
the formation of a Latin-American cul- 
ture thoroughly integrated in the main 
stream of Western thought while at 
the same time defending the individual 
character of the countries colonized by 
Spain, Portugal, and France. Euro- 
pean immigration, chiefly from the 
Mediterranean countries, helped to 
strengthen that character. 

While the rate of illiteracy in Latin 
America and the living conditions of 
the area remain a constant source of 
preoccupation, and while they call for 
active efforts in the field of popular 
education, it must be recognized that 
culture, in that region as in other parts 
of the world, develops independent of 
such conditions and that it is ever on 
the ascent. The cultural development 
of Latin America, ‘like that of Europe 
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in the past, has taken place despite the 
existence of great masses of the un- 
educated. The literacy rate in Europe 
well into the nineteenth century was 
relatively low, despite a mature cul- 
tural development. 
it was calculated that 80 per cent of 
the adults in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were able to write, in France the 
percentage was 47, and in Spain 
but 14,5 

Perhaps the most illuminating at- 
tempt to convey the individual char- 
acter of Latin America is to be found 
in José Enrique Rodé’s Ariel. At the 
beginning of our century, the youth of 
Latin America found in this book a 
breviary expressing their aspirations for 
spiritual fulfillment: along humanistic 
lines. It was Rodd’s desire that Latin 
America turn away from the material- 
istic tendencies which he thought he 
found in the United States way of life. 
‘His intent was to awaken the creative 
powers of the Latin American and put 
him under the influence of moral and 
aesthetic values inherited from the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Renais- 
sance humanists. Above all, 
wished Latin America to avoid con- 
tamination with elements foreign. to its 
own character. Rodó strove to pro- 
mote the development of values native 
to Latin America. He shunned utili- 
tarian, materialistic tendencies, the goal 
of which was technological application 
for economic production. Rodó wished 


Latin America to achieve its own des- . 


tiny, striving toward the high ideals of 
culture. He preached the cult of 
beauty, but also tolerance, seeking a 
harmonious contrast between Anglo- 
and Latin America, that the man of 
the New World might pursue all voca- 
tions, in all spheres of human intelli- 
gence. ` Rodó aimed to situate Latin 


5 Michael G. Mulhall, The Dictionary of 
Statistics (London: : George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., 1892), p. 231. 


Thus, in 1840, if - 


Rodó ` 
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America in the stream of classicism, 
as a further stage in the line of Euro- 
pean accomplishment. All this line of 
thought he developed following an op- 
timistic view of the history of civiliza- 
tions. “In the absence of a well-defined 
character of our own, we Latin Ameri- 
cans have an inheritance of race, a 
great ethnic tradition to maintain, a 
sacred bond which unites us to immor- 
tal pages of history and puts us on our 
honor to preserve this for the future,” 
said Rodó, who viewed the Ariel of his 
title as a winged spirit opposed to the 
brute force of the monster Caliban. 
Later, new movements in the Ameri- 
cas caused men to turn their eyes to 
the cultural riches of the Indian ‘races. 
The attempt was made to give the In- 
dian the opportunity to realize his pos- 
sibilities to their fullest extent and to 
incorporate -him as a factor in building 
the America of the future. The politi- 
cal currents of the twentieth century 
furthered implantation of the concept 
of an Indo-America, enriched by con- 
tributions from all the races which have 
reached its shores. But this America, 
in which the Indian, the Negro, the mes- 
tizo, and the mulatto take their place 
side by side with the white European, 
is in no sense to be separated from the 
Western world. All its characteristics 
derive from a concept of humanity 
which is precisely the dynamic force 


behind Western civilization. 


LATIN-AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


In our day, we note that, within the 
United Nations, Latin America is one 
of the strongest influences for the pres- 
ervation of the political beliefs and the 
democratic institutions of the West. 

We are undoubtedly witnessing at 
this time both the final stage of the 
colonial period in world history as well 
as the abolition of certain feudal prac- 
tices that have managed to linger in 
various regions of the globe. This evo- 
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lution represents, in reality, the triumph 
of Western ideals. The principles in- 
volved derive from the spirit of the 
American and French revolutions and 


from the inspiration which guided the _ 


struggle for independence in Latin 
America. Today, these principles have 
spread throughout the world. Thus, 
both Anglo- and Latin America cannot 
help viewing sympathetically the newly 
independent nations of Africa and Asia 
as they seek to take their place in world 
civilization. The role of Latin Amer- 
ica at the United Nations has been 
to favor and support the emancipation 
of all peoples, defending the right to 
self-determinaton, respect for human 
rights, and equality among creeds and 
.races. All this is nothing more than 
a development of Western doctrines in 
their highest moral, philosophic, and 
even religious aspects. 

In addition to a firm dedication to 
humanitarian principles, Latin Amer- 
ica has a strong revolutionary tradition 
which must be taken into account in 
any attempt to determine the place of 
its peoples in the world community. 
The United States likewise has not 
abandoned the revolutionary concepts 
of its early days. The American Revo- 
lution is a creed and a rallying-cry 
which has made the rounds of the world 
as an inspiration to other peoples. 
Latin America took it up and shares 
in its origin. The presence of the In- 
dian in’ Latin America, moreover, and 
the struggle for his rights have given 
rise. to another kind of social revolu- 
tion, which, as in the case of the Mexi- 


6 The institution of asylum, as an aspect 
of international law, has nowhere been more 
highly developed than in Latin America. 
Respect for this institution is one of the duties 
of states which the Latin-American countries 
have definitely succeeded in imposing. This 
principle, like almost all other human rights, 
is deeply rooted in Christian tradition and is 
one of the characteristic features of Latin- 
American, culture. 
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can Revolution, has become a political ` 
institution, bringing benefits recognized 
today by all. The Mexican Revolution 
later set the example for the Bolivian 
Revolution, in which the racial element 
has been of prime importance. Nearly 
everywhere one finds so-called demo- 
cratic or popular parties of similar in- 
spiration actively working for not only 
political but also economic and social 
betterment. 

This vast panorama shows that Latin 
America has a tradition of political and 
social change, thoroughly American in 
character and native to the races in- 
habiting the area, which has no need 
to turn from the Western way to 
achieve success. On the contrary, the 
attempt is made to carry out the 
dynamic, ever-active, ever-expanding 
tendencies of Western civilization. The 
men wha brought about the creation of 
the inter-American system—a task be- 
gun by Bolivar, which reached its 
culmination. in the establishment of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) by the Charter of Bogota, 
signed in 1948—believed that the union 
of the republics in this organization 
and close friendship among them would 
favor,.as indeed they do, change and 
progress for the increased well-being of 
their peoples. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 


The situation today is this: We are 
seeking the means of hastening social 
change, so that the great mass of the 
people may exercise to the full their 
rights to participate in the benefits of 
culture; so that wealth may be more 
evenly distributed among all social 
classes; so that the work of develop- 
ment may not be carried out to favor 
only a few; so that the riches of the 
soil, other natural resources, and human 
labor may not be exploited in such a 
way as to profit high-income groups; 
and so that any last trace of feudalism 
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remaining from the colonial period may 
vanish away. : 

Perhaps the gravest responsibility 
weighing today upon Latin-American 
rulers, scholars, university professors, 
and political leaders in general is that 
of making youth aware of our American 


way of doing things, a way now often 


‘neglected in favor of examples and ex- 
periences of foreign origin. Everything 
that the Americas have achieved is an 
inspiration to work out a destiny of 
our own, so that our soil may always 
be favorable to-the continuation and 
further development of Western civili- 
‘zation. American revolutionary thought 
has expanded and been transpanted to 
other regions of our planet, where it 
has prepared the way for a more rapid 
evolution of the corresponding inhabit- 
ants. ` 

The teaching and preaching of politi- 
cal doctrines in Latin America should 
not depart from their historic path. 
` Latin America can, indeed, co-operate 
in the truest sense with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa who are now coming 
to enjoy their independence—an inde- 
pendence which the American peoples 
won many years ago at the cost of 
blood and sacrifice. 

Latin America cannot be a disciple, 
but rather a teacher, in matters of revo- 
lution. 
United States. Together, the peoples 
of the Americas can aid nations that 
are seeking the means of expressing 
revolutionary desires. If it is to pro- 
ceed in harmony with the course of 
New World history, the rising genera- 
tion cannot take as America’s aim any 
example founded on a totalitarian con- 
` cept of power. Respect for fundamen- 


The same holds true for the. 
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tal human liberties and recognition of 
the supreme worth of the human con- 
science are synonymous with an Amer- 
ica that has already taken its place 
in the history of civilization. 

The creative energy of Latin America 
may be a powerful arm of defense in 
this world for the Mediterranean spirit 


-of which Albert Camus speaks in his 


book L'Homme révolté. In that work 
he sees in the opposition between re- 
flective freedom and tyranny and be- 
tween altruistic individualism and the 
colonial subjection of the masses a few 
of the antinomies which have made the 
history of the West a painful one. 

South and Central America are ad- 
vancing in their efforts to arrive at an 
economic integration which may lead 
later to similar achievements in the 
political field. 

The Atlantic, far from, dividing us at 
this juncture, facilitates interchange at 
a moment when tendencies have arisen 
toward supernational groupings of 
states. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the inter-American system, the 
Organization of American States has 
in view the establishment of an office 
in Europe, as a result of contacts that 
have been made with a view to closer 
co-operation between the OAS, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, European regional 
organizations, and international institu- 


‘tions with headquarters in Europe. 


The economic and. commercial inter- 
ests which once brought about the dis- 
covery of America are now serving to 
open up promising prospects for in- 
creasingly close and fruitful intercharige 
between the Old World and the New, 


. across the broad waters’ of the Atlantic. 


The Role of the United Nations in the 
East-West Dispute 


By Crark M. EICHELBERGER 


ABSTRACT: The United Nations inherited the Cold War 
' situation and has been the victim of the East-West dispute. 
It has adjusted remarkably well to that dispute and has played 
an important role in preventing the East-West conflict from 
turning into a third world war. The preservation and further 
development of its capacity to do that in the future are crucial. 
The great powers, around whose wartime unanimity the United 
Nations was built, with the partial exceptions of the- United 
States and the United Kingdom, have proven themselves un- 
worthy of the powers given them in the Security Council. 
When the Soviet use of the veto to impede action was no 
longer tolerable to the other nations, the locus of power in the 
United Nations was shifted from the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. Changes in the Secretariat and the General 
Assembly recently proposed by the Soviet Union would extend 
the veto to those bodies. It seems to be the overwhelming 
wish of the rest of the nations to prevent this; they have dem- 
onstrated greater determination than before to support the 
Secretary General and to resist those changes. Inasmuch as 
the principal weapon of the United Nations. must be moral 
force, it is important to prevent the crystallization in the world 
of blocs against which the combined forces of the rest of the 
nations in the United Nations could not prevail-——Ed. 
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THe ROLE oF THE UNITED NATIONS 


OW, I am always intrigued, when I 

read a program of a conference, at 
the originality of the subjects that are 
selected. I sometimes like to go to the 
dictionary to find out what the words 
of the subject mean. One could analyze 
the word “role” in many ways. I pre- 
sume that, in the human drama, an 
individual or an institution could fulfill 
several roles. His role could be entirely 
passive—that of one who is the victim 
of circumstances for which he was not 
responsible, His role could be a little 
bit less passive in that, while he is the 
victim of circumstances over which he 
has no control, he'tries to adjust himself 
to those circumstances. Then his role 
could be very dynamic—he not only 
adjusts himself to circumstances, but he 
tries to control them and influence 
events. I think you and I can say the 
United Nations has fulfilled all three 
roles. 

The United Nations is not to blame 
for the Cold War. It is not to blame 
for the East-West dispute. The begin-- 
ning of that dispute’ was in evidence 
before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
began. One could sense it at San 
Francisco. It developed very quickly 
afterwards. One of the reasons that 
President Roosevelt was so anxious that 
the charter be drafted or, at least, that 
the foundations of the organization laid 
before the war ended was that he was 
afraid that a reaction would set in after 
the fighting ended, that the great powers 
would fall apart, and that it might be 
impossible to create a world organiza- 
tion. Indeed, I believe, had the states- 
men waited six months after the war 
ended before holding a conference to 
write the United Nations Charter, they 
might have been unable to have a con- 
ference. And, had they done so, they 
would not have written as good a 





This article is a transcript of remarks to 
the Annual Spring Meeting, Fifth Session, 
Saturday afternoon, April 15. 
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charter as came out of San Francisco, so 
quickly did the disputes arise that we 
came later on to know as the East-West 
conflict. Someone later, I am sorry to 
say, finally coined the phrase “the Cold 
War.” 


Tue U.N. AND THE Corp WAR 


So the United Nations inherited the 
situation. It has been the victim of the 
dispute between the East and West. 
But it has not only been the victim, it 
has adjusted itself—and adjusted itself 
remarkably well to the dispute. But 
beyond that, the United Nations has 
played an important role in preventing 
the East-West conflict from destroying 
us in a third world war. And its 
capacity to do that in the future, its 
capacity to do it in the greater strains 
and tensions that our world faces, de- 
pends a great deal upon whether it can 
follow the recommendations, such as 
Mr. Wilcox makes this afternoon, for 
strengthening the United Nations. 

It is difficult to think of much that 
has gone on in the United Nations with- 
out thinking of it in terms of the East- 
West dispute. I am thinking of the 
period before the Charter was drafted to 
the time when Mr. Stalin told President 
Roosevelt that he must have additional 
votes in the General Assembly. There 
was a very definite need on the part of 
Stalin for wanting seats in the General 
Assembly for the Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia. The separatist movements in 
those areas were giving the Soviet Union 
problems. But when Mr. Stalin said 
that he might ask for sixteen seats in 
the General Assembly, one for each of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics, President 
Roosevelt replied that, in that case, he 
would ask for a seat for each of the 
forty-eight states. So, in the discus- 
sions going on even before Dumbarton 
Oaks and before San Francisco, constitu- 
tional difficulties could be foretold. 

Then, at San Francisco, there was al- 
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ways that uneasy feeling that a serious 


East-West dispute might break out there 
even before the war was ended. It was 
clear that the only thing that kept the 
allies together was their need for each 
other until the war was won. There 
was an important dispute as to how 
wide a veto should be provided in the 

` Charter. The statesmen had to cool 
their heels for awhile in San Francisco 
until intervention could be made in 
Moscow. 

The Charter was finally drafted. One 
of the first disputes in the Security 
Council developed over the Soviet inter- 
vention in Iraq. And that was followed 
by the tremendous debate in the United 
Nations over the question of atomic 
energy. 

At that time, the United Statés 
Government made the most drastic sug- 
gestions toward world government that 
any government has ever put. forward 
when it suggested an Atomic Energy 
Commission that would have the right 
to punish the individual or the nation, 
without the veto. But, in retrospect, it 
might have been that it was impossible 
psychologically ‘for the Soviet Union to 
agree to the control of atomic energy 
until it had discovered the bomb, too, 
just as it might be very difficult for the 
United States, at this moment, to say 
that it would never put a man into space 
if challenged so to agree by the Soviet 
Union. 

We can, thinking back over fifteen 

years, see the pyschological problems 
on both sides. But the fact remains that 
it has beeri the Soviet Union, that hard 
core of resistance to practically all prog- 
ress, constantly insisting that black is 
white and white is black, that has caused 
the fundamental problems of the East- 


` West conflict in the United Nations. 


The United Nations has had to adjust 
itself to the East-West conflict by 
several very important constitutional 
changes. One change was shifting the 
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center of gravity from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. Mr. 
Stettinius, appearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1945 
when he returned from San Francisco, 
urged the Foreign Relations Committee 
to report the Charter to the Senate for 
ratification. He said it was true the 
conference had given the great powers 
a veto in the Security Council and 
permanent seats. In so doing, it simply 
recognized the power facts of life. The 
United Nations would succeed if it had 
the unanimity of the great powers. 


GREAT POWER DEFAULTS 


The United Nations has grown. I- 
think it has been successful, but cer- 
tainly not because it had the unanimity 
of the great powers. And I think that 
we would have to conclude today that, in 
the main, the great powers—and, I 
would say, with the partial exception of 
the United States and the United King- 
dom—have proved themselves unworthy 
of the responsibilities that the Charter 
gave the great powers in the Security 
Council. 

The Soviet Union quickly read itself 
out of the circle of great power una- 
nimity by always insisting that una- 
nimity be always on its terms through 
the blackmail of the veto. The Chinese 
Nationalist government does not count 
as a great power. France, at first, was 
slow to recover. Now it is recovering 
very rapidly indeed; nevertheless, De- 
Gaulle, at the present moment, is in a 
sit-down strike as far as the United 
Nations is concerned. And I sometimes 
wonder if our friends in the United 
Kingdom are quite of that moral fervor 
for the United Nations since Suez. The 
United States has not been above using 
the Security Council for Cold War 
purposes. 

The fact of the matter is that, when 


‘the time came that the nations could 


no longer put up with the veto, they 
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shifted the center of gravity from the 
Security Council to the General As- 
sembly through the Uniting-for-Peace 
Resolution. And one might say that 
this development has resulted in a sort 
of imbalance which, I think, has dis- 
turbed some people, particularly as so 
many new states have been admitted. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
envisaged the Security Council and 
the General Assembly ‘as two different 
bodies, one weighted, the Security Coun- 
cil, in favor of the great powers and the 
_ General Assembly weighted in favor of 
the small powers. You might, by a 
tremendous stretch of the imagination, 
compare them with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, one body rep- 
resenting the equality of our states arid 
the other the population of the country. 

So, when the Security Council was 
partially paralyzed because of the abuse 
of the Soviet veto—and I think we have 
to recognize that all of the great powers 
at one time or another wanted to use the 
Security Council as a platform for the 
Cold War—the peace efforts of the 
United Nations to a considerable extent 
were centered in the General Assembly. 
And now the General Assembly has 
ninety-nine members. 


I myself am not particularly worried. 


about the tremendous number of new 
states, because I think they represent, 
as I will try to indicate in a moment, 
some counter to the bipolarization of the 
world between the two atomic and outer 
space giants. I rather imagine that the 
time ‘will come when some method of 
weighted voting will have to be worked 
out in the General Assembly, or a bi- 
cameral system developed, if the Gen- 
eral Assembly is to be the main body 
concerned with legislative and excutive 
matters. 

So you can say that practically every 
dispute that has been before the United 
Nations has been colored by the East- 
West conflict. There was a time when 
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there were certain areas of the world in 
which the Security Council could per- 
form an important function, because the 
Cold War had not reached these areas. 
There was a time when the Security 
Council could perform a very useful 
function in the Middle East. 

We may remember, the Soviet Union 
was one of the most emphatic members 
of the United Nations in supporting the 
creation of an independent Israel. Now, 
I imagine that any issue involving Israel 
and the Arab States that would come 
before the Security Council would find 
the Soviet Union automatically voting 
against Israel and for the appeasement 
of the Arabs, because the Cold War has 
entered the Middle East. 

And there was a time when the Secu- 
rity Council could perform a very use- 
ful function in’ dealing with Indonesia 
and the problem of the Netherlands in 
Indonesia. And it is not so long ago 
that the Security Council sent a com- 
mittee to Laos to investigate the charges 
of infiltration from outside and when 
the Secretary General visited the area- 
and established a United Nations pres- 
ence. Now, I doubt if a resolution could 
be passed by the Security Council on 
the situation in Laos. 

And so, as the Cold War has extended 
its chill from one area to another, it has - 
made it more and more difficult for the 
Security Council to function in those 
areas. 

The United Nations, because of a 
fear of world war, has been able to 
secure a stoppage of the fighting and an 
armistice and a cease-fire in quite a 
number of instances, each one of which 
might have led to a world war. That 
was true in Korea, true in the Middle 
East, true between India and Pakistan. 
But, either because the nations were 
not willing to make enough of a sacrifice 
for a peaceful settlement or because the 
two sides in the East-West dispute dis- 
agreed on what the settlement would be, 
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armistice agreements have frequently 
not been followed by permanent peace 
agreements. The armistice lines are 
wearing thin in the Middle East; the 
‘United Nations has not yet been able to 
secure a plebescite in Kashmir; and the 
two sides glare at each other across the 
demarcation line in Korea. Neverthe- 
less, we can say that the United Nations 
has performed a tremendous role in 
‘preventing conflict from breaking out in 
these areas. In other instances, it has 
some very important settlements to its 
credit. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE U. N. 


Well, now, for the first half of my 
talk, I may have seemed to be pessi- 
mistic. Quite the contrary, I am per- 
fectly realistic in seeing the tremendous 

` dangers that this world faces. But I 
want to say that I think the United 
Nations has made the difference between 
the uneasy peace in which we have 
lived as the result of the East-West 
dispute and a third world war. I realize 
the importance of the Marshall Plan, 
which I wish could have been under the 
United Nations. I realize the import- 
ance of aid to Greece and Turkey 
through the Truman Doctrine, which, 
again, I wish had been geared into the 
United Nations. I recognize the tre- 
mendous factor of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in preventing a 
march to the West. But, above and 
beyond all of these, I believe that the 
United Nations has been the final and 
deciding factor in the maintenance of 
peace so far. And, if the United Nations 
should ‘be destroyed, it might well be 
that we-would have a nuclear catastro- 
phe before the statesmen could meet to 
build’ a stronger United Nations. 

In other words, the United Nations 
has not only been the victim of the Cold 
War, it has not only adjusted itself 
constitutionally to some of the problems 
the East-West dispute presented, but, I 
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think, finally, the United Nations has 
prevented East-West disputes in many 
areas of the world from assuming the 
proportions of a third world war—a 
nuclear war. 

I think that one of the greatest serv- 
ices that the United Nations now has to 
perform in dealing with the East-West 
dispute is to build such a tremendous | 
moral solidarity of most of the members 
of the United Nations that it would be 
impossible for one giant, no matter how 
great, to disrupt the peace of the world. 
I think the United Nations has been 
developing along that line. I think the ` 


_ United Nations has reached the point 


where it dare talk to a great power. 

The United Nations persuaded the 
British and the French to get out of 
Suez in 1956 to be replaced by a United 
Nations army. The United Nations 
prevented the Soviet Union from taking 
over a considerable part of the Congo. 
The Soviet Union at the same time it 
appeared to be going along with Security 
Council resolutions on the Congo was 
attempting to intervene unilaterally, 
sending hundreds of technicians or 
military men disguised as technicians. 
The Secretary General asked for the 
facts. This led to a dramatic meeting of 
the Security Council where a veto was 
cast. That meeting was followed by 
an emergency session of the General As- 
sembly, where there was an overwhelm- 
ing vote, including almost all of the 
African and Asian states, insisting that 
no power send military forces to the 
Congo except through the United 
Nations, 


SOVIET ATTEMPTS TO WEAKEN 


And the Soviet Union would expand 
the veto that it uses in the Security 
Council to the Secretariat. This step 
would be accomplished, first, by making 
life so miserable for any Secretary Gen- 
eral who incurred Soviet wrath that he 
would be forced to resign and, second, 
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by insisting upon a three-man presidium 
in the future, each with a veto. 

Not only would a presidium of three 
be incapable of running the organiza- 
tion, but the independent character of 
the Secretariat would tend to disappear. 
And, finally, it would be an effort to 
divide the world into three blocs, two 
of which do not now exist. There is a 
Communist bloc, disciplined except for 
Yugoslavia. But anyone examining the 
votes in the General Assembly would 
see what wide diversions there are in 
the views of the so-called. “neutral” and 
the so-called “Western” blocs, It 
would be a mistake to attempt to crys- 
tallize the world into three artificial 
blocs. If a nation-is displeased with 
what the United Nations does, even 
though it originally abstained or even 
voted for the action, it could refuse to 
pay its share of the expenses. That 
would be carrying a veto into the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Today, that is the crisis confronting 
the United Nations. Shall one power 
be able to extend its veto from the 


Security Council to the Secretariat, to. 


the General Assembly? I believe it is 
the overwhelming wish of the rest of 
the nations that it not be done. I sense 
that the members of the United Na- 
tions, particularly the Asian-African 
members, have steadied themselves in 
the last few weeks, and there is more 
determination to support the Secretary 
General and to resist these changes than 
a few months ago. All of us can be 
delighted, indeed, at the leadership our 
government is offering the new states. 
Our Mission to the United Nations is 
showing equality and understanding. 
Now, it is very important that, 
_ through the United Nations, there be 
created the strongest possible group of 
the uncommitted states that can keep 
the giants from further dividing the 
world. What we have witnessed is a 
bipolarization of the world. There are 
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two atomic giants, each engaged in 
Operation Overkill. Each one of the 
atomic giants has stockpiled hydrogen 
and atomic bombs to destroy all life on 
this planet. And yet we must add more 
to Operation Overkill, because we dare 
not stop. 

And now the two atomic giants are 
outer space giants. One makes the first 
dramatic advance in outer space, photo- 
graphs the other side of the moon, puts 
a man into space first, but the other has 
more satellites in orbit and is going 
further in the development of the 


. smaller and the precision type outer- 


space satellites. 

Now, think of what it means to a 
great part of the world, what it means 
to many nations to have the world so 
divided. In a sense, the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer, because modern 
technology can be applied more quickly 
to' the developed nations than to the 
underdeveloped nations. And so the 
danger is that each time further ad- 
vances are made in atomic energy, each 
time further advances are made in outer 
space travel, the disparity between a 
few and the overwhelming many be- 
comes greater. 


Morar Force A RESOURCE 


I think the United Nations alone 
offers the opportunity for the United 
States, which is one of the two giants, 
to share its experience and its develop- 
ment with many nations. I think the 
United Nations provides the only place 
where some ninety uncommitted states 
are in a position to hold their own, to 
be treated as equals, to say what they 
want to say, to pass resolutions, and 
demand that this East-West struggle be 
reduced. While none of them has the 
physical force to command any great 
power to change its policy, the moral 
force of many nations concentrated 
through the steady pressures of the 
parliamentary machinery of the United 
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Nations may become great enough to 
check any one of them. 
In other words, if we do not believe in 


the overriding power of moral force, we > 


cannot believe in the United Nations 
today, because, as long as there are these 
giants, the United Nations will never 
have the police or the physical force to 
prevail against them. But we must 
believe in the primacy of moral force, 
even in this very desperate and danger- 
ous time. . 

I have not talked about the constitu- 
tional side of the United Nations in the 
East-West struggle. Mr. Wilcox, with 
his wide experience in the United Na- 
tions itself, can discuss much better than 
I can how the United Nations should be 
strengthened constitutionally. But I 
should like to conclude by saying that 
I think the United Nations performs 
a function which must be greatly ex- 
panded to enable practically all of the 
members of the human family to meet 
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on a basis of equality, to develop tech- 
nical assistance programs in which the 
recipient states do not have to choose 
sides in the Cold War, and to develop -a 
moral force so powerful as to restrain 
any troublemaker. 

As for the United States, I do not 
believe that we enjoy our role in the 
bipolarized world. I believe the United 
Nations provides us with an opportunity 
for a giant step forward in coming to 
understanding and friendship with most 
of the nations of the world. Our country 
must be vigilant to make certain that 
the United Nations be not weakened 
by those who would destroy the in- 
independent role of the Secretariat or 
bankrupt the organization because they 
are afraid that the United Nations might 
be strong enough to dictate to a great 
power. I am sure all of us wish our 
great nation to be part of a system of 
world law binding on all powers in the 
United Nations. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Why was the strengthening of 
NATO put among the less substantial 
items? 


A: Some of our allies are the colo- 
nial powers. `As they become less and 
„less colonial, the conflict. of interest be- 
tween strengthening the alliance and aid- 
ing the underdeveloped countries will not 
seem as evident. I agree that we must 
do everything we can to strengthen 
NATO. It must be strengthened, but 
not as General De Gaulle wants, that 
only three powers in NATO—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France 
—confer on problems and agree on 
their approaches to problems all over 
the world. Because NATO represents 
the old colonial powers, the new states 


will not be receptive to a-NATO agency 
providing them with technical assistance. 
They prefer it from the United Nations. 
I think we have to draw the line at 
NATO as the defense shield of Western 
Europe and not let NATO try to inter- 
fere in problems elsewhere in the world 
that are problems of the United Nations. 


Q: There was discussion yesterday 
and some today about Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. I 
do not recall hearing anything so far 
in this meeting, though, about the ef- 
fect of such admission on the Southeast 
Asia countries who have looked to the 
United States as a leader in its support 
of the Formosa government. 
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A: It seems to me that most of the 
nations of Southeast Asia accept the 
inevitability of the Peiping delegates in 


the United Nations. Therefore, our ac- ' 


ceptance of that fact would not affect 
our relations with these nations, pro- 
‘viding we do not sacrifice Formosa at 
the same time. I think as long as we 
refuse to sacrifice our friends in For- 
mosa and insist that they remain in the 
United Nations or are protected by 
-some sort of trusteeship so that they can 
determine their future in a calm moment, 
we will have done all that they expect of 
us. I will go much further, if you will 
permit me, into.the China question. I 
think it is inevitable that the matter 
will be debated at the next General As- 
sembly. It may be it will take a year 
or two for those who wish the entrance 
of the Peiping delegation to find their 
majority, even though they will have a 
majority for the debate. But I think 
the seating of the Peiping delegation is 
inevitable in the course of time. There- 
fore, what is the wisest step to take? 
Shall a majority of the Senate and the 
House again be stampeded into a resolu- 
tion which, in effect, ties the President’s 
hands? Or shall they say, whether we 
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like it or not, and we don’t like it, it 
is inevitable that a fourth of the popula- 
tion of the world in the course of time 
be represented in the United Nations 
as the government in effective control? 
Therefore, is it not wiser to let the ad- 
ministration have a free hand to try and 
work out the best possible terms for 
the inevitable entrance of the Peiping 
delegates in the United States and for 
the protection of Formosa? This is a 
sensitive subject, and I want to be 
clearly understood. I am not happy 
about the prospects of the seating of the 
Peiping delegates in the United Nations. 
Communist China is committing geno- 
cide in Tibet; it is threatening India; 
it is making life miserable for our in- 
terests in the Pacific; and. it certainly 
is not a peace-loving state according to 
the terms of the Charter. The fact of 
the matter is, nevertheless, that you 
cannot deal with many important prob- 
lems—disarmament, for instance—un- 
less you can find a way of dealing with 
that country. I think a wise policy 
now is to think through a new approach 
to the Chinese problem in the face of 
the inevitable seating of the Peiping 
delegates in a few years. 


The United. States and the United Nations 


By Francis O. Witcox 


ABSTRACT: ‘The United Nations is in a period of peril. 
Soviet disruptions threaten to destroy its effectiveness. The 
West and its friends are not united in their support of it or 
in their advocacy of policies. Many newly admitted members 
have yet to demonstrate- international political responsibility. 
The fiscal basis upon which the organization operates is not 
sound. The United States potentially can help strengthen the 
United Nations and, at the same time, strengthen her position 
in it. More seasoned representatives, an enhanced representa- 
tion fund, more adequate housing facilities, and a surer wel- 
come for delegates from newly emerged countries, regardless 
of race, are basic improvements the United States should 
stréss. The United States can lead in creating a greater spirit 
of unity and teamwork among the free nations. A China solu- 
tion should be sought while the United States can still act with 
some grace on that issue. More economic aid might be chan- , 
neled to the United Nations, where representatives of the 
underdeveloped countries can discuss their problems with other 
representatives as equals. Where principle and alliance con- 
flict, the United States should forewarn her colonialist allies 
that she will not arouse Asian-African animosity where to do 
so would also be to violate American principles. Pressures 
could be exerted in the Middle East to bring a solution to the 
problem of Palestine refugees. And a general effort, in the 
General Assembly, with the International Law Commission, 
through the Secretariat, and elsewhere, should be made to 
bring closer the rule of law in the world—Ed. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


T is often said that the United States 
is a land of great opportunity. 
_ Every boy born in this country—and 
every girl, too, for that matter—can 
look forward to the possibility of being 
elected President of the United States. 
At the same time, I suppose it could be 
said that ours is a country involving 
considerable risk, because, similarly, 
every boy coming into the world does 
run the risk of being appointed to the 
awesome job of Secretary of State. The 
fact that I have served a tour of duty 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs probably 
carries with it the risk of being invited 
to such meetings as this, and I am glad 
to be with you today. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE U.N. 


No one can deny that we are facing 
a very critical period in the history of 
the United Nations. Some people be- 
lieve, indeed, that the United Nations is 
already doomed to suffer the fate of the 
old League of Nations. I am not quite 
that pessimistic. Even so, the extremely 
difficult position in which the United 
Nations finds itself in the Congo, -the 
persistent attacks of the Soviet Union 
upon the Secretary General, the serious 
financial crisis that surrounds the United 
Nations today, together with the nega- 
tive attitude that General De Gaulle has 
so recently expressed—these things all 
suggest that it is really in a period of 
grave jeopardy. 

Among American supporters of the 
United Nations, there are still other 
causes for concern. ‘The principal one, 
of course, stems from the fact that the 
substantial majority which the United 
States has always enjoyed in the General 
Assembly is being whittled away by 
the influx of new members and the more 
aggresive attitude of the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states. 

This article is a transcript of remarks to 


the Annual Spring Meeting, Fifth Session, 
Saturday afternoon, April 15. 
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Certainly, the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was not a marked success. 
It was very much hampered in its work 
by the presence of too many chiefs of 
state, the large addition to its member- 
ship, the unsophisticated character of 
that membership, and the heightened 
tensions between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. As a result, the 
General Assembly adjourned its work 
without dealing with most of the items 
on its agenda. The Cuban question, 
Hungary, Tibet, Palestine refugees, the: 
Soviet charges against the United States 
relating to the U-2 and RB-47 incidents, 
the disarmament issue, the Congo, and 
several other important matters were 
left dangling in midair as the Assembly 


- adjourned. 


With respect to the future, there are 
a good many uncertain elements in the 
picture. It is a bit early, of course, to 
make any long-range predictions about 
the future of the United Nations or of 
our relationship to it. It is clear, how- 
ever, that one very important element 
in the situation remains the attitude of 
the small states, both old and new. It 
is not yet clear whether our friends will 
act with the degree of unity and soli- 
darity that is necessary; nor is it clear 
that the new members will act with 
the responsibility which the situation 
requires. , 

Another uncertain element, of course, 
is the Soviet attitude. Soviet tactics 
in the United Nations will, no doubt, re- 
flect the state of our bilateral’ relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union. Just what 
their posture will be will depend, in 
part at least, upon the soundings and 
the probings which they are now con- 
ducting with respect to the Kennedy 
Administration. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal 


Let us go back to the Fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, when the present crisis 
began with Mr. Khrushchev’s appear- 
ance on the scene. It is true that he 
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received a great deal of publicity in the 
country. Out in the Middle West, for 
example, people followed the activities 
of the United Nations with greater in- 
terest than they had ever exhibited be- 
fore. But I do not believe he achieved 
his objectives. Certainly he did not 
have his way about the Congo. He did 
not destroy the United Nations—at 
least, not yet. He did not get to debate 
the question of disarmament as he 
wanted to do. Moreover, his incred- 
_ ibly bad manners—exhibited when he 

pounded the desk with his shoe, when 
he called the Security Council a spit- 
toon, and when he referred to the 
Philippine delegate as a stooge and a 
jerk—shocked a good many delegates 
who had higher regard for sound parlia- 
mentary procedures than Mr. Khrush- 
chev obviously did. 

But far more dangerous to the United 
Nations was his proposal that Mr. 
Hammarskjold resign and be replaced 
with three Secretaries General, each 
armed with a veto power. There has 
been a good deal of speculation as to 
just what Mr. Khrushchev was up to 
when he launched his bitter attack upon 
the United Nations. Was he attempting 
to destroy the organization? Was he 
bent on eliminating the Secretary Gen- 
eral, who has given more direction and 
purpose to the United Nations than Mr. 
Khrushchev would like to have? Was 
he merely subjecting the world to Cold 
War tactics on the ground it is good 
business to stir up trouble now and 
then? Or was he putting on an act to 
convince the Red Chinese that he is a 
tough leader who can command a certain 
amount of attention outside the Com- 


* -munist sphere? 


Students of Soviet history may well 
recall what happened forty years ago 
when Lenin told the Bolsheviks they 
were obliged to carry on the struggle in 
parliament in order to destroy parlia- 
ment. Perhaps that was what Mr. 
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Khrushchev had in mind. One can only 
speculate about his objectives. The fact 
is, however, that, if his proposal to create 
three Secretaries General were adopted, 
it would be an irreparable blow to the 
United Nations. It would water down 
the Secretariat to the point where it 
would have no vitality and would 
threaten it with a veto on every im- 
portant occasion. Just imagine what 
would happen if Mr. Hammarskjold had 
to secure the countersignatures of two 
other colleagues, one from the Com- 
munist world and one from the so- 
called neutralist world, every time he 
sent a telegram of instructions to the 
Congo! 

During the past fifteen years, we have 
learned just how much a competent 
Secretariat made up of objective, intel- 
ligent individuals can do on behalf of 
world peace. It would be a tragic thing 
if that lesson were now forgotten. I 
do not believe it will be. Indeed, many 
people realize that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
attack upon the United Nations is not 
only a danger; it is, also, in its way, a 
kind of compliment to the organization. 
The fact is the United Nations has 
proved an effective obstacle to the very 
thing that seems to interest the Soviet 
Union most at this time; that is, de- 
stroying the independence and integrity 
of small countries. In any case, the 
extreme proposal Mr. Khrushchev made 
had practically no support outside the 
Soviet bloc. 


The possibility of compromise 


The real danger we now face lies in 
the possibility of further ill-conceived 
moves to compromise with the Soviet 
Union. All too often the Soviet Union 
has made an outrageous proposal with 
the expectation that other member 
countries will take up the cudgel on be- 
half of a proposal perhaps only a half 
or a third as outrageous as the original. 
In this way, a spirit of compromise is 
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generated which can lead to harmful 
results unless it is properly checked. I 
hope the members of the United Nations 
will stand firm on this question, for it 
is a very fundamental one. A great 
majority of the members, I think, 
understand Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal 
for just what it was—an attack, not 
upon the United States, or on Mr. 
Hammarskjold as a person, or on what 
he is doing in the Congo, but upon the 
United Nations itself. Recognizing this, 
they have rallied to the support of an 
effective United Nations and an ef- 
fective Secretary General. 

To the smaller nations, the United 
Nations has enormous value. It was 
designed to protect their independence 
and their integrity and to help them in 
advancing their people’s welfare. It is 
also a center where a small state can 
greatly enhance its influence by joining 
with other like-minded states to achieve 
common objectives. But most im- 
portant, membership in the United Na- 
tions is a symbol of each country’s 
standing and its dignity as an independ- 
ent sovereign state. Little wonder that 
many of these countries resented Mr. 
Khrushchev’s proposal. , 


Asian-African representation 


Personally, I agree with the Soviet 
contention that the United Nations 
should be reorganized so as to reflect 
the political realities. of the 1960's. 
But what is needed is not a reshuffling 
of the Secretariat. What is needed is an 
increase in the number of seats avail- 
able in the Security Council and in the 
Economic and Social Council so as to 
give adequate representation to the new 
countries of Asia and Africa. The fact 
is that the membership of the United 
Nations has nearly doubled in fifteen 
years, but, during that time, the size 
of the Security Council and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has remained 
exactly the same. 
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Take the Security Council, for ex- 
ample. It is still a body of eleven 
members, originally designed to repre- 
sent the interests of fifty-one countries. 
Since San Francisco, however, forty- 
eight members have been added to the 
United ‘Nations, many of which aspire 
to membership on the Security Coun- 
cil. Since most of the new members 
come from Asia and Africa, it follows 
that these are the areas of the world 
that are most drastically underrepre- 
sented. But these countries are deeply 
interested in the work of the United 
Nations. They come to the organiza- 
tion with new ideas and new enthusi- 
asm, and we must use this creative 
energy to the fullest by providing am- 
ple opportunities for these members to 
participate in various United Nations 
activities. The latest addition of seven- 
teen members makes any further delay 
both undesirable and intolerable. 

Now, you may ask, why has not 
this been done? For the simple reason 
that the Soviet Union made it quite 
clear that it would not permit any 
amendments to the Charter unless and 
until Red China were admitted as a 
member. The Soviet delegate made 
this quite emphatic when he repeated 
his point in Russian, English, French, 
Spanish, and Chinese so that no one 
present could possibly misunderstand. 

This leads me to make one remark 
about the role of the smaller states in 
the United Nations. They carry a 
tremendous responsibility in the pres- 
ent day world, for, to a great extent, 
the future and the destiny of the United 
Nations lie in their hands. If they 
play their role with courage and con- 
viction, and if they will stand up for 
what is right, they can do much to 
assure for the United Nations a reason- 
ably -bright future. But if they are 
weak and irresolute, if they are divided 
and uncertain, they will lose a great 
opportunity to promote the cause of 
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world peace. There is a real challenge 
here for the small states who can, if 
they will, encourage the Soviet Union 
to move to a more reasonable course 
of action through the inexorable force 
of public opinion. 


Soviet imperialism 


In this connection, may I say just a 
word about Soviet imperialism. Every- 
where in Asia and Africa during the 
last fifteen years, new countries have 
come of age and have been granted 
their freedom. Over a billion people 
have earned the right to govern them- 
selves and have become members of 
the United Nations. The Western co- 
lonial systems have rapidly liquidated 
themselves, leaving behind a framework 
of modern techniques and aspirations. 
On the whole, this process has been 
remarkably peaceful. There has been 
some turmoil, to be sure. But, in gen- 
eral, states have won their independ- 
ence by peaceful means, by the vote, 
by passive resistance, or by demon- 
strating their capacity to handle their 
own affairs. , 

As this process has altered the face 
of the globe, the direct opposite was 
taking place all around the Soviet pe- 
riphery. Wherever the influence of 


the Red Army could be brought to . 


bear, independent countries were being 
snuffed out or reduced to puppet status. 
Except where the free world made it 
clear that Soviet force would not be 
permitted to prevail, every state bor- 
dering on the Soviet Union lost its 
independence. , 
Here is one of the most striking para- 
doxes of our time. The Soviet Union 
seeks to pose as the champion of the 
oppressed peoples, but clearly the So- 
viet Union and Red China are the only 
important imperialist powers left in the 
world today. Some months ago, while 
we were debating the issue of colonial- 
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ism in the Assembly, I was reminding 
the General Assembly of this fact when 
I was interrupted by violent outbursts 
from the Rumanian delegation and by 
vigorous shoe pounding on the part of 
Mr. Khrushchev. This rude and in- 
temperate behavior, which certainly 
shocked most delegates, is a clear indi- 
cation that the Soviet satellite system 
is the tenderest spot in the Soviet 
anatomy. Moreover, it is obvious that 
what the Soviet Union wants is a dou- 
ble standard in the United Nations. 
They want to feel perfectly free to 
criticize other countries for their short- 
comings, but they cannot bear to have 
anyone tell the truth about their own 
misdeeds. So far as the United States 
is concerned, I hope we will continue 
to tell the truth about Soviet colonial- 
ism. And, if the shoe fits, then the 
Soviet delegate ought to put it on, 
rather than pound the table with it. 


PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZATION 


Now, let me turn, for the second part 
of my remarks, to a few suggestions 


-relating to the improvement of our po- 


sition in the United Nations. I do this 
with some temerity because different 
people draw different conclusions from 
the same set of experiences, and what 
I have learned during the past fifteen 
years might not coincide with what 
others have learned. . 


Administration’s role 


There are certain things, however, 
that we as a government might do to - 
help strengthen the United Nations and 
to improve our posture in that organi- 
zation. I would not presume to advise 
the new administration now as to what 
should be done. But as one member 
of the outgoing administration, I can’ 
say that I believe that the Kennedy 
Administration is getting off to an ex- 
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cellent start. I am very pleased by the 
constructive approach which they are 
taking toward the United Nations and 
our relationship to it. They have 
strengthened our United States Mission 
in New York, which is absolutely essen- 
tial if we are to meet our new respon- 
sibilities there, particularly with the 
addition of seventeen new members. 
Moreover, they have designated a fine 
team to carry on our United Nations 
relationships. I have great admiration 
for Secretary Rusk, an extremely able 
person who knows the United Nations 
exceedingly well and who will see to 
it that United Nations matters get care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration in 
the top levels of the Department of 
State. Adlai Stevenson is admired and 
respected in United Nations circles as 
a man of world stature who has a broad 
grasp of foreign policy issues and who 
understands fully the problems and as- 
pirations of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. And my own successor, Harlan 
Cleveland, is exceptionally. well quali- 
fied by trainng and experience to make 
an outstanding contribution to our 
‘ United Nations effort. 

Finally, as one would expect, they 
have taken the lids off their imagina- 
tions both in Washington and New 
York and, thus, will have an excellent 
opportunity to review all of our poli- 
cies and programs in the United Na- 
tons in order to determine where help- 
ful changes can be made. This is one 
of the exciting things about the kind 
of government we have in this country. 
It is one of the things a new adminis- 
‘tration can do; indeed, they are ex- 
pected to do it. When they assume 
power, they are free to take a fresh 
look at what the government has been 
doing and they can bring about changes 
which, for one reason or another, might 
have been difficult for the previous ad- 
ministration to accept. 


. zation. 
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U. S. delegation in New York 


Having said that, may I review 
briefly some of the things we might do 
to strengthen the United. Nations and 
to improve our position in that organi- 
One improvement which oc- 
curs to me immediately has to do with 
the nature of the delegation which we 
send to the General Assembly. I think 
the time has come when we should 
move in the directian of professionaliz- 
ing our delegation. There can be no 
doubt that outstanding citizens of the 
country have made remarkable contri- 
butions to our work in the United Na- 
tions both during their service in New 
York and after returning to their local 
communities. Today, however, in view ` 
of the fact that the United Nations is 
a much more complex operation than it 
used to be, and in view of the fact that 
. the Soviet Union is taking a much more 
aggressive attitude than it has in the 
past, we should utilize to the fullest 
the talents of our skilled diplomats. 
The stakes are too high to do other- 
wise. If outsiders are used, then we 
should consider inviting individuals 
who have served on previous delega- 
tions or who have had comparable 
diplomatic experience. 

In that connection, too, there is much 
we can do to improve our representa- 
tion procedures. We have been short 
of representation funds and we have 
not had Satisfactory housing arrange- 
ments for our personnel living in New 
York. We must never lose. sight of 
the fact that there are now ninety-nine 
members instead of fifty-one, and the 
task of winning support for our poli- 
cies and programs will be much greater 
than it used to be. It is true that good 
will cannot be bought at the dinner 
table, but neither should our mission 
in New York be handicapped by a 
shortage of entertainment funds. 
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In that same connection, it is obvious 
that we ought to do what we can 
to encourage hospitable treatment for 
delegations from the new countries of 
Asia and Africa. One person turned 
away from an eating establishment be- 
cause of the color of his skin can do 
much to offset the good will laboriously 
built up over months of time. The 
citizens of New York City are doing 
noble work in extending proper hospi- 
tality and in easing problems related 
to such matters as housing and edu- 
cational facilities. It is time that the 
American people in every state of the 
union realized that what they do as 
individuals—in the field of race rela- 
tions especially—can have an impor- 


, tant bearing upon the achievement of. 


our national objectives in the United 
Nations. 


Assembly procedural needs 


The time has come also for us to 
urge a thorough review of the organi- 
zation and procedures of the General 
‘Assembly. .The sheer size of the 
Unted Nations, if this past yéar is any 
indication, makes such a review im- 
perative. Otherwise, the Assembly may 
degenerate into an unwieldy propa- 
ganda forum incapable of taking effec- 
tive action. Bolivia, Costa’ Rica, and 
the United Kingdom proposed last fall 
that a study be made of Assembly pro- 
cedures with the idea of making it a 
more effective instrumentality for world 
peace. This is definitely in the inter- 
ests of the United Nations and the free 
world and we should strongly support 
such a move. ' 

Then, too, it seems to me, we must 
- do what we can to encourage a greater 
spirit of unity and teamwork among the 
free nations in the organization. True, 
the United States does not want satel- 
lites and we do not want to create a bloc 
of states within the United Nations. In- 
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deed, the only bloc of states in the 
United Nations is the Soviet bloc. We 
have always been proud of the strength 
that comes from diversity of view and 
independence of action. Nevertheless, 
as the Soviet Union intensifies its efforts 
in the United Nations to subvert, to dis- 
rupt, to discredit, and to destroy, the 
free nations will have to accept that 
challenge for what it is worth. They 
will find it necessary to concert on their 
policies and programs and co-ordinate 
their activities far more than they have 
in the past if they are to preserve the 
integrity of the United Nations and to 
move ahead with the objectives of the 
free world. ` 

In that connection, I was very in- 
terested to note last fall the extent to 
which the Soviet bloc of states has de- 
veloped its working knowledge of parlia- 
mentary tactics and procedures. In the 
early days of the United Nations, most 
of the able parliamentarians came from 
Western Europe, Latin America, and the 
old Commonwealth countries. This is 
no longer true. Today, the Soviet bloc 
and some Afro-Asian delegates are be- 
coming more skilled in parliamentary 
tactics and, in some cases, they have 


- used this skill to good advantage. Dur- 


ing the last Assembly, there seemed to 
be a dearth of able free world delegates 
who knew the practices and procedures 
of the Assembly and who were willing 
to assume leadership roles. If this is 
a. new trend, it certainly ought to be 
reversed. 


SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 


I have outlined a few of the pro- 
cedural and organizational problems 
that need attention. Progress in these 
directions can contribute materially 
towards the improvement of our posture 
in the United Nations. Far more im- 
portant, however, are a number of sub- 
stantive issues on which, for a variety of 
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reasons, our government has taken what 
some delegates consider an essentially 
negative stand. Whether we wish to 
pay the price or not, we could improve 
our position if we could relax somewhat 
our attitude toward these problems. — 


Admission of Red China 


First and foremost, of course, is the 
problem of Red China. Many people 
argue vigorously that, at long last, we 
should face up to reality and agree to 
the seating of Communist China in the 
United Nations before we are pushed 


into an ignominious surrender on Com- 


munist terms. It is true that in 1960 
the United States delegation carried our 
position in the Assembly only after hard 
work to line up our support and then 
only by a narrow voting margin. It is 
true, too, that a good many friendly 
states vote with us only because we ask 
them to. Moreover, if the attitudes 
expressed recently in Brazil, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom are at all in- 
dicative of the shifting tide of: world 
opinion, it is probable that the mora- 
torium formula—whereby the Assembly 
decides to postpone for another year 
further discussion of the China prob- 


lem—may have outlived its usefulness. . 


_ There are two factors, however, it 
seems to me, that would make any 
Satisfactory solution to the problem 
extremely difficult at this time. The 
first is the strong opposition of the 
Anierican people and of the Congress 
to the seating of Red China.. This op- 
position was vigorously reflected in both 
party platforms in 1960 and in the 
campaign speeches of Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Kennedy. If United States sup- 
port for the United Nations were to fall 
away as a result of the admission of 
Red China, this would, indeed, be a very 
serious handicap for the future of the 
organization. 

The second factor, of course, is the 
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discouragingly negative attitude of both 
Nationalist and Red China. So long as 
each of these governments refuses to talk 
about the possibility of any solution that 
would envisage the presence of the 
other China in the organization, we 
would find it difficult to move off dead 
center. 


U. N. economic assistance 


A second area where our government 
has been somewhat negative has to do 
with the extension of aid to the under- 
developed areas. For a good many 
years, many members of the United 
Nations have insisted that the United 
States ought to participate in a large- 


scale economic development program 


under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. If there is any one thing the 
underdeveloped areas want, it is the 
kind of development program in which 
they can sit down around a table with 
their colleagues in order to discuss and 
plan, on the basis of equality, the eco- 
nomic development of their countries. 
There are two principal arguments 
that one often hears against our partic- 
ipation in this kind of program. The 
first one is that it would cost too much. 
If we were to get involved in this type 
of activity, the argument runs, it would 
be a bottomless: pit into which we might 
be called upon to pour out countless 
billions of dollars in the almost hope- 
less task of raising to a reasonable level 
the standard of living of the rest of the 
world. The fact is, of course, there is 
in the United Nations a built-in thermo- 
stat which regulates the contribution the 
United States would have to make to 
any program of this kind; that is the 
ability of other countries to contribute 
their fair share. It is far easier for us 
to meet our financial obligation in the 
United Nations than it is for most other 
members of the organization. So, I 
submit, there is a built-in thermostat 
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that would automatically keep the ex- 
penditures of the United Nations within 
reasonable bounds. 

The other argument has to do with 
the role of the Soviet Union and the 
possibility that any United Nations de- 
velopment program, if it were estab- 
lished, might fall under Russian domina- 
tion or Russian control. I believe this 
is a fallacious argument which we ought 
to look at again in the light of our 
experience in the organization. During 
the past fifteén years we have partici- 
pated in a great many United Na- 
tions activities—including the Children’s 
. Fund, the Technical Assistance Program, 
the Special Fund, and several refugee 
programs—and in none of these has 
the Soviet Union exercised very much 
influence. I doubt that the threat of 
Soviet control would be a serious one. 


Colonial questions 


Still a third area where’ the United 
States has often taken a relatively 
negative position lies in the ill-defined 
field of colonialism. Many of our 
friends simply cannot understand why 
we talk so much about freedom and 
independence and then support our 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) partners on concrete colonial 
issues. In recent years, it has been 
quite clear to many of us why our 
government has not always been able to 
vote with the Asian and African on 
‘colonial questions. In many instances, 
we have been deeply torn between our 
NATO alliance on the one hand and 
our sympathy with the aspirations of 
the newly developing countries on the 
other. In view of the importance of 
our security ties with Western Europe, 
we have hesitated to vote for any pro- 
posal that might have the effect of 
weakening the NATO system. 

But what was true three or four years 
ago does not necessarily remain true to- 
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day. At this stage in history the proc- 
ess of liquidating the colonial empires 
of the Western nations has reached such 
an advanced stage that. very few oc- 
casions will arise in the future when a 
specific vote by the United States will - 
actually result in a weakening of the 
NATO alliance. Accordingly, it seems 
to me that we are in a fairly good 
position to encourage our Western allies 
to move ahead with the final steps of 
the liquidation process. At the same 
time, we ought to make it quite clear. to 
them that they should not expect us 
to support their position on colonial 
questions—merely because we are allies 
—wheré the bitter opposition of the 
Asian-African countries is certain to 
result. 


Palestine refugees 


Our position in the General Assembly 
could also be eased considerably by a 
solution of the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem. This question appears on the As- 
sembly’s agenda with monotonous regu- 
larity and each year generates resent- 
ment, animosity, and ill will. I am not 
suggesting that the United States has 
taken a negative attitude toward this 
problem, but the fact remains, so long 
as it is unresolved, that it will continue 
to lower our reservoir of good will with 
the Arab countries and make it more 
difficult for us to win their support on 
other questions before the Assembly. 

Rightly or wrongly the Arab delegates 
insist that the United States is largely 
responsible for the creation of the Pales- 
tine refugee problem. Moreover, they 
firmly believe that we could bring about 
its solution if we would only exert 
sufficient pressure upon the government 
of Israel. As one who has spent many 
hours working on this extremely com- 
plex problem, I am not suggesting that 
any ready remedy is at hand. I hope, 
however, that the Kennedy Administra- 
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tion will use its prestige and its in- 
fluence, at the proper time, to make a 
determined effort to break this dis- 
couraging deadlock. If it cannot be 
broken, it will remain a constant barrier 
to the improvement of our relations with 
the Arab states. 


Other issues 


Before concluding my comments I 
would like to say just a word about the 
rule of law in the world. In this coun- 
try, we talk a great deal about the rule 
of law, but we have not done as much 
about it in the United Nations as I 
would like to do. At the present time, 
it is quite clear that the International 
Law Commission has not attained the 
high level of productivity we had hoped 
for it; it is obvious, also, that the work 
of the Sixth Committee of the General 
Assembly—which deals with interna- 
tional legal questions—is at a very low 
ebb indeed. | 

These organs are not beyond redemp- 
tion. With strong leadership from the 
United States and new enthusiasm from 
the Secretariat, the work of the Inter- 
national Law Commission can be revital- 
ized. Moreover, if proper steps are 
taken to channel a few important items 
to the agenda of the Sixth Committee, 
the work of that organ could be vastly 
‘improved. Finally, the repeal of the 
Connally Amendment, making possible 
the more effective participation of the 
United States in the International Court 
of Justice, would advance our position 
in the United Nations considerably and 
would help move the organization 
towards the rule of law in the world. 

Time will not permit any detailed 


discussion of various other substantive - 


issues before the United Nations. Clearly, 
however, the extent to which the United 
States can improve its posture in the 
United Nations with respect to such 
matters as disarmament, human rights, 
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and the Congo will depend upon a num- 
ber of factors closely bound up with our 
total foreign policy objectives. It is 
desirable, of course, to be on the win- 
ning side of votes in the Assembly, but 
friendly relations in the United Nations 
is not an end in itself. We do not want 
to get involved in a popularity contest, 
particularly if our overall foreign policy 
goals should suffer in the process. 
With respect to the Congo, it is a 
source of some satisfaction to me that 
our government-has given its unflagging 
support to the United Nations in its 
efforts to bring stability to that unhappy 
land. The situation there is still bad 
enough, but, if it had not been for our 
consistent help, the United Nations 
would have failed in its mission and 
utter chaos would have descended upon 
the Congo. ; 
Meanwhile, the Congo situation under- 
scores once more the precarious financial 
predicament of the organization. Some- 
how, somewhere, some way, a method 
must be found to provide a more sub- 
stantial and a more reliable fiscal base 


- for the operations of the United Na- 


tions. It is a terrible thing to have the 
Secretary General go around with his 
hat in his hand desperately trying to 
collect enough money to take care of 
crises that arise in connection with the 
maintenance of world peace. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


I recall a fundamental principle of 


‘public speaking—that a speech to be 


immortal need not be eternal. In any 
event, I will hurry on with my conclud- 
ing comments. 

The United States should continue to 
do what it can to improve its posture 
in the United Nations and to strengthen 
that organization as a instrumentality 
for world peace. The sad fact remains, 
however, that the Soviet Union is not 
interested in making the United Nations 
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effective. They believe that a strong 
United Nations works against . their 
interests and their determination to 
create a Communist world. They want 
to be free to stir up trouble and to 


create turmoil and confusion in various - 


parts of the world.without the restrain- 
ing influence of an effective international 
organization. 

At San Francisco, the United Nations 
was built upon the assumption that the 
co-operation of the great powers which 
had worked together to win the war 
would continue in their joint efforts to 
keep the peace. Yet, in the fifteen years 
that I have followed the activities of 


the organization, I cannot recall a- 


single instance when the Soviet Union 
enthusiastically supported one move to 
make the United Nations a stronger, 
_ more effective agency for world peace. 
I say this more in sorrow than in anger. 

We have learned, over the years, that 
peace cannot be ushered in by a Charter, 
no matter how well conceived or how 
well drafted. But the choice before us, 
I think, is quite clear. Either we 
continue to move ahead with the United 
Nations toward a regime of order and 
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stability under world law, or we begin 
to fall back down that slippery. slope 
toward the point of no return where 
every state is for itself and brute force 
is the final arbiter. 

This somber fact confronts the 
smaller states particularly with a very 
grave challenge. It.can be argued— 
although I think not too convincingly— 
that the United States could get along 
without the United Nations. At least 
we can stand on our own feet and 
defend ourselves. Certainly ‘this is not 
true of the smaller nations. They need 
the protective umbrella of the United 
Nations—and the code of ethics which 
it encourages—for the preservation of 
their existence as independent states. 

It follows that the smaller states have 
a very great responsibility to give the 
United Nations the loyal support it 
needs to proceed with its great task. 
This is, indeed, a case of mutual sur- 
vival. If the smaller states will rise 
to the occasion: and help make the 
United Nations a truly effective organ- 
ization, we would stand a very good 
chance of having peace in your lifetime 
and mine. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Why was the strengthening of 
NATO put among the less substantial 
items? 


A: I am very much in favor of 
strengthening NATO. I do not think 
these things are inconsistent at all. In- 
deed, I think one point we have to make 
with our friends in the underdeveloped 
countries is just this, that there is no 
inconsistency on our part in moving to 
strengthen NATO and in helping them 
to develop the underdeveloped areas, 
particularly the African continent. With- 


out adequate help from our Western 
partners—which could not be given un- 
less there is a progressive and prosperous 
Western European economy—I do not 
think we would have either the financial 
resources or the manpower to help sig- 
nificantly in the development of the 
African continent. So, it does seem to 


- me that we can go to our Asian and 


African friends and put the proposition 
to them clearly and ask them not to 
confront us with embarrassing choices 
between NATO and their interests, be- 
cause there is no real conflict. 
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Q: The West and the East are both - 


trying to win the uncommitted nations. 
Now, I think one of the great sore spots 
in the world at present is the attitude of 
South Africa toward nine or ten million 
Negroes. What attitude should the 
United States or any group of nations 
take toward this question? 


A: What attitude should the United 
States take toward the South African 
problem of nine million people of the 
colored race who are being discriminated 
against—the apartheid policy of the 
Union of South Africa? We have voted 
consistently with the majority in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
the past few years critical of the South 
African government for its attitude 
toward this large and important group. 
We have not been willing, however, 
to apply sanctions against the South 
African: government, because—as we 
made clear when the issue recently came 
up-—such a move would only tend to 
entrench the South African government 
in its position of rigidity. And, we feel, 
it would also work against the interest of 
the liberal forces in South Africa, who 
are trying to do what they can to foster 
a more humane approach. I would 


suggest that it would not be helpful, at © 


this time, to attempt to invoke sanctions 
of this kind against the Union. 


Q: There was discussion yesterday 
and some today about Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. I 
do not recall hearing anything so far in 
this meeting, though, about the effect 
of such admission on the Southeast 
Asia countries who have looked to the 
United States as a leader in its support 
of the Formosa government. 


A: The point made by the gentle- 
man who raised the Red China question 
is an important one. There are about 
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14 million overseas Chinese who live in 
many of these countries of South Asia— 
Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, and so on. They form very 
important elements in these countries. 
They are in business; they are bankers; 
they are in transportation. They are 
leaders in their communities. I think 
some of these governments feel strongly 
that, if Red China were recognized 
and admitted to the United Nations, 
this would so increase and enhance the 
influence of Red China in the Far East 
and in the Asian theatre generally that 
it would have a harmful effect in these 
communities upon the Chinese within 
their borders. They envisage the pos- 
sibility of agents coming in and stirring 
up the Chinese in favor of the Com- 
munists rather than the Nationalists. At 
the moment, they are on the fence; 
they do not take sides in this contro- 
versey between National China and 
Communist China. But, if the Chinese 
Communists were thoroughly in the 
saddle in the Far East and had enhanced 
their influence as I have indicated, then’ 
these governments feel that they could 
create very difficult situations in their 


` own countries and make it very difficult, 


perhaps, for the governments to stay in 
power. 


Q: How can the Arab world, with 
any justice, accuse our government of 
favoring Israel? At Suez, the Israelis 
were given the definite promise that the 
canal would be open to them. It is the 
Arabs who have broken promises. 


‘A: Whether you agree or not, they 
do accuse us of favoring the Israeli posi- 
tion. Talking with the Arab ambas- 
sadors' to the United Nations, one 
gets that impression very definitely. Of 
course, we have more constituents in 
this country who are inclined to favor 
the Israeli position than those who are 
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inclined to favor the Arab position. 
That may have, in their eyes, something 
to do with their feeling that our govern- 
ment does lean over backward in favor 
of the Israeli.position. I quite agree 
that the issue was very clear in the 
Suez crisis. We took a position that 
was not favorable to the Israeli govern- 
ment. The Arabs would admit this, 
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but, they would say, in the case of the 
refugees, we were largely responsible 
for the creation of the state of Israel. 
If it had not been for us, the Palestinian 
refugees would not exist, and the Pales- 
tine problem as we know it today would 
not exist. Therefore, they tend to blame 
us for the difficult situation in the 
Middle East. 


The United Nations Since 1945: An Appraisal 


By Atrrep J. Horz 


Asstract: While the United Nations offers new channels for 
international co-operative policies and for collaborative action, 
emphasis upon national sovereignty and the defense of national 
interest has tended to make of it an instrument of national 
policy to defend and extend the vital national interests of the 
member states. There exist an essential dualism in the Char- 
ter and a pragmatic dualism in American policy regarding the 
United Nations. With the international shift from an allied- 
axis split to an East-West split, it has become apparent that 
the effectiveness of the United Nations in settling disputes is 
directly related to the remoteness of the dispute from the bi- 
polar conflict. The United Nations clearly lacks the power 
to be effective within the Soviet sphere. The United States _ 
has, in the past, used the United Nations as an instrument of 
its national policy, but, with the admission to the United Na- 
tions of Afro-Asian states who oppose the colonialist allies of 
the United States, the United States can no longer count on 
majorities favorable to its national policies. ` It can be said 
that the United Nations and its members live today with one 
foot in the world of power and the other foot in the hopes for 
a future world order. In the present global struggle, the great- 
est contribution of the United Nations. may well be its function 
as an educational forum before the world —Ed. 
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NY realistic appraisal of the United 
Nations since 1945 must take into 
consideration at least three fundamental 
criteria: (1) the assumptions with re- 
` spect to the United Nations, then and 
now; (2) the Charter obligations, as 
viewed then and now; and (3) the 
existing world balance of power, then 
and now. 

Such an appraisal should not employ 
the assumptions predicated by certain 
institutionalists who declare that sover- 
eign states are prepared to subordinate 
their vital national interests, and thereby 
sublimate their national policies, for the 
benefit of a universal interest and world 
community policy defined in such ab- 
stract terms as “peace” and “justice.” + 
Nor should such appraisal employ the 
assumptions enunciated by another 
group of institutionalists who pre- 
suppose that a universal political order, 
with commensurate legal authority, can 
be created by constitution-making or by 
drastic revision of the United Nations 
Charter.” - 

Part of the intellectual confusion over 
appraisal criteria can be attributed to 
an overly optimistic interpretation of 
certain declaratory statements by Amer- 
ican statesmen. Thus, both the Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations: have, in 
the’ past, repeatedly declared that the 
United Nations constitutes the ‘“‘corner- 
stone of United States foreign policy.” 
Such declarations grant an aura of pres- 
tige and power to the United Nations 


not warranted by its factual operations. 
t 

1 See Arthur N.’ Holcombe, “The United 
Nations and American Foreign Policy,” Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 55 (October 
1957), No. 16. 

2 Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, World 
Peace Through World Law (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958). 





This article was specially written for in- 
clusion in THE ANNALS as a complementary 
essay to the speeches on the subtopic which 
were presented at the annual meeting. 
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As Lincoln Bloomfield wrote: “A sharp 
division between ideal and reality, be- 
tween official platitude and official 
policy, has thus characterized the Amer- 
ican relationship to the United Na- 
tions.” 3 i 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The original United Nations was, in 
reality, a continuation of the allied Ccoali- 
tion that had won, World War II, with 
certain deference to the lesser states to 
gain their support and to lend respecta- 
bility to the organization. The basic 
assumption that undergirded the Char- 
ter was the anticipated postwar unity of 
the great powers. Stalin affirmed this 
assumption when he bluntly warned, on 
November 6, 1944, that the United 
Nations would be effective if the great 
powers, which had borne the brunt of. 
war against the axis powers, continued 
to act in “a spirit of unanimity and 
accord,” but that it would “not be ef- 
fective if this essential condition is 
violated.” 

Thus, the grand coalition was in- 
stitutionalized in the Security Council. 
However, its effectiveness was pred- 
icated upon three other assumptions: 
(1) that peaceful coexistence, as be- 
tween the Communist and Western 
ideologies, was possible; (2) that, con- 
sequently, the harmonization of their 
divergent national interests was achiev- 
able; (3) that the process of balancing 
their power capabilities was manageable. 

Within these general assumptions, 
each of the Big Three projected its own 
specific assumptions that buttressed its 
different theoretical conception of the 
original United Nations. 


Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union’s conception was 
manifested by its advocacy of a mere 


3 Lincoln P. Bloomfield, The United Na- 


‘tions and U.S. Foreign Policy (Boston: Little, 


Brown and Company, 1960), p. 5. 
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great power alliance, an executive com- 
mittee exercising hegemony over inter- 
`- national affairs without undue inter- 
ference from the lesser states in the 
United Nations. Stalin’s obvious dis- 
trust of the General Assembly, which 
might mobilize a voting majority against 
Soviet imperialist policies, and his dis- 
taste for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, as contrasted to Soviet policy for 
the employment of “international civil 
wars” fomented by local Communists 
within the ferment of economic and 
social chaos, was clearly discernible. 


Great Britain 


Great Britain’s conception of the 
United Nations was.also a great power 
alliance, but with major emphasis upon 
pacific settlement to be achieved by 
direct negotiation of political agree- 
ments. This British view of the world 
balance of power based upon great 
power unanimity, with a world forum— 
General Assembly—to encourage polit- 
ical settlements, but without directed 
and enforced commitments, was clearly 


consistent with British traditional prac- . 


tice. 


United States ` 


The American position towards the 
original United Nations was one of 
ambition and ambivalence. President 
: Roosevelt’s assertive leadership was 
_ weakened by his ambiguous assumptions 
relative to the postwar balance of power. 
He apparently assumed that the defeat 
of the axis states would result in the 
return to some type of multiple-power 
balance by virtue of British retention of 
power, French resumption of its prewar 
power, and Chinese assertion of un- 
identified power. 


CHARTER OBLIGATIONS 


The United Nations Charter, and the 
legal obligations undertaken by its mem- 
ber states, represents an essential dual- 
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ism of certain international obligations 
counterbalanced by national sovereign 
rights. It should be reasonably clear 
that a real collective security system was 
neither intended nor achieved under the 
Charter. Whereas the Soviet Union 
feared that the Charter might be utilized 
for enforcement action against future 
Soviet aggressive imperialism, the United 
States feared that it might be called 
upon to provide enforcement action. 

By virtue of the unanimity rule, a 
great power is legally able to defend 
its national interests by employment of 
the veto in the Security Council. Thus, 
the “preventive veto” precludes any legal 
enforcement action against one of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 
Equally, the “protective veto” permits 
any permanent member the right to 
protect its ally or satellite against ad- 
verse Security Council action. More- 
over, it provides protection against the 
United Nations employment of a na- 
tion’s armed forces without its consent. 
This concept was demanded by the 
United States. 

On the other hand, Article 1, para- 
graph 1 of the Charter obligates member 
states “to take effective collective meas- 
ures” to deter and defeat aggression. 
Yet, this international obligation is 
diluted by the weak security obligation 
enunciated in Article 2, paragraph 4: 
“All Members shall refrain in their in- 


_ ternational relations from the threat or 


use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
states.” Under Article 10 of the League 
of Nations Covenant, each member state 
was legally obligated to “respect and 
preserve as against external aggresion 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence” of its member- 
ship. 

When New Zealand attempted at the 
San Francisco Conference to amend the 
negative commitment contained in Ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 4, the American 
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delegation led the opposition against the 
proposed amendment on the basis that 
“it was reminiscent of certain features 
of the [League] Convenant which had 
made that document unacceptable to 
the United States.” * Therefore, it was 
“safe” for the United States to adhere 
to the Charter. 

This emphasis upon national sover- 
eignty, and the defense of the national 
interest, was best represented by Senator 
Vandenberg, a firm advocate of the 
United Nations, who said: 


The United States retains every basic at- 
tribute of its, sovereignty. We cannot be 
called to participate in any sanctions, 
military or otherwise, without our own free 
and untrammeled consent. We cannot be 
taken into the World Court except at our 
own free option... . In a word, the flag 
stays on the dome of the Capitol. 


However, it must be stated that the 
United Nations offered new channels for 
international co-operative policies and 
for collaborative action. As Leo Pasvol- 
sky, one of the key American architects 
of the Charter, pointed out: 


The truth of the matter was that by estab- 
lishing the United Nations, the peace- 
seeking nations of the world were providing 
themselves with a new and important 
mechanism for the conduct of international 
relations, but one that was supplementary 
to all the other machinery of international 


relations, rather than one that would sup- 


plant the other. 


In brief, the United Nations, while an 
international instrument, was also to be 
employed as an instrument of national 
policy to defend and extend the vital 
national interests of its member states. 
It was this dualism within the Charter 
that prompted Secretary of State Dulles 
to declare: “We intend to avail our- 


4Leo Gross, “The Charter of the United 
Nations and the Lodge Reservations,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, July 1947, 
pp. 531-554. 
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selves of its [United Nations] processes 
wherever they are relevant to the prob- 
lems that engage us.” Secretary of 
State Acheson affirmed this dualism 
within the Charter—and the dualistic 
approach to world politics—when he 
„wrote: “We live today with one foot 
in the world of power, and the other 
foot in our hopes for a future world 
order.” 


PoweER BALANCE: 1945 


The immediate postwar balance of 
power, within which the United Nations 
operated, was in constant state of flux. 
A devastated Russia, however, achieved 
rapid economic reconstruction within 
the Soviet Union and maintained polit- 
ical restrictions over East Europe. With 
its huge conventional armed forces en- 
sconced upon the Eurasian continent, 
and with the success of the Red Chinese 
in the civil war over the Nationalist 
Chinese, the Communist empire was 
gradually expanding. 

‘The United States, with its tem- 
porary atomic-bomb monopoly and with 
huge surplus economic resources, ap- 
peared to have a rough balance in its 
favor. With the help of its Western 
allies, America was capable of mobiliz- 
ing and manipulating political votes— 
within both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly—that sustained 
our national interests. The interrela- 
tionship of certain United Nations reso- 
lutions and American national policies 
executed outside the United Nations 
instruments—such as the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan, and the Point 
Four Program—demonstrates the es- 
sential dualism of the Charter and the 
pragmatic dualism of American policy. 

Stalin’s reiteration of Lenin’s concept 
of the world—two conflicting systems, 
the Soviet v. imperialist or Western— 
was further bolstered by Eugene Koro- 
vin’s legalistic conception of dual sov- 


ereignty—‘protective” sovereignty, the 
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defense of Soviet national interest, and 
“penetrative” sovereignty, the right of 
the Soviets to penetrate the sovereignty 
of the Western world. Coupled with the 
unique Soviet distinction between “just 
wars,” including: wars of “liberation,” 
and “unjust war,” those armed conflicts 
in defense of Western national interests, 
the Soviet Union postulated a bipolar 
system both inside and outside the 
United Nations framework. 


PRAGMATIC UNITED NATIONS 


Despite both legal and practical limi- 
tations, it must be stated that, by virtue 
of the assertive leadership of the United 
States, the United Nations stood the 
test admirably, particularly in those 
international problems wherein Soviet 
vital interests and American national in- 
terests were not in direct confrontation. 
Such secondary situations which did not 
directly involve the global bipolar bal- 
ance included the armistice between 
Israel and the Arab States, the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Indonesia, 
the disposition of Italian colonies in 
Africa, and certain colonial questions 
under the Trusteeship Council. 

However, in those major conflicts that 
directly involved the_ Soviet-Western 
struggle for power, the United Nations 
served primarily as an educational 
forum, elucidating the realities of the 
power struggle. The United States em- 
ployed the United Nations agencies as 
instruments of our national policy, mo- 
bilizing votes—ballots, if not sufficient 
power——bullets. To illustrate briefly: 

(1) The Baruch Plan for international 
control and management of atomic en- 
ergy was negated by Soviet preventive 
vetoes. i 

(2) In the Iranian affair of 1946, the 
United Nations was used for interna- 
tional censure of Soviet actions, but the 
actual withdrawal of Soviet troops was 
achieved by Western policies outside the 
United Nations. 
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(3) The Soviet use of the preventive 
veto paralyzed the Security Council dur- 
ing the Greek civil war. However, the 
General Assembly, through its power 
of recommendation, indirectly approved 
American military and economic action 
—the Truman Doctrine—undertaken 
outside the United Nations, thereby de- 
fending the United States national in- 
terest. 

(4) In the Berlin blockade, the United 
States referred this dispute to the Se- 
curity Council under Article 39, declar- 


‘ing that the Soviet Union had refused to 


negotiate in good faith, as required un- 
der Article 33. The Soviet replied that 
the Berlin question could not be sepa- 
rated from the entire problem of post- 
war Germany and that, therefore, the 
American recourse to the United Na- 
tions was in violation of Article 107 of 


-the Charter. 


After the Soviet veto of a Security 
Council resolution designed to lift the 
Berlin blockade and provide for a re- 
sumption of negotiations by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers for a postwar Ger- 
man settlement, the basic conflict re- 
turned to the arena of traditional power 
politics. The West countered the So- 
viet blockade by the monumental airlift, 
by a successful counter blockade of eco- 
nomic measures against East Germany 
and the Soviet Union, and through eco- 
nomic support by means of the Marshall 
Plan to West Germany. 

When Soviet policies “short of war” 
failed to drive the Western powers out 
of Berlin, they agreed to lift the block- 
ade at a traditional Big Four confer- 
ence held in Paris, which was arranged 
in part through secret meetings between 
Soviet and American delegates at United 
Nations headquarters. The entire Ber- 
lin affair demonstrated that the United 
Nations furnished limited, though use- 
ful, service to provide at least a forum 
to expose Soviet aggressive tactics, 
though practical collective countermeas- 
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ures were taken outside the United Na- 

tions agencies. . 
(5) The Korean war was perhaps the 

most eloquent testimony of the dualism 


between theoretical security and prag-’ 


matic collective defense, legalized under 
Article 51 of the Charter.” Fortuitous 
circumstances è permitted, for a time, the 
use of the Security Council as a policy- 
formulation agency—the resolutions of 


June 25, June 27, and July 7, 1950. ° 


Military action to implement the above 
resolutions was forthcoming, however, 
only from those United Nations mem- 
bers whose national interests were in- 
extricably intertwined with American 
vital interests to hold South Korea as 
a buffer to Japan. The so-called United 
Nations Forces in Korea were, in re- 


ality, a coalition of Western states, a. 


sort of ad hoc North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), operating under 
the legal and moral umbrella of the Se- 
curity Council. 


Red Chinese intervention into the Ko- 


rean war forced the allied coalition to 
operate militarily more openly under 
Article 51. The Security Council, para- 
lyzed by the Soviet protective veto, was 
bypassed in favor of the General Assem- 
bly. Declaration of Red China as an 
, aggressor by a formidable Assembly 
vote—forty-four to seven, with nine 
abstentions—appeared to presage an im- 
pressive military implementation of 
United Nations policy. Two modifying 
factors are significant: (1) the Afro- 
Asian bloc, led by India, Indonesia, and 


5 Two penetrating studies include: Leland 
Goodrich, “Korea: Collective Measures Against 
Aggression,” International Conciliation, Oc- 
tober 1953; and Arnold Wolfers, “Collective 
Security and the War in Korea,” The Yale 
Review, June 1954, 

8 Soviet absence from the Security: Council, 
American troops in Japan, and a United Na- 
tions Commission in Korea represented favor- 
able conditions by means of which the United 
States employed the United Nations as an “in- 
strument of national policy.” - 
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Burma, were included among the nine 
abstentions and preferred not to grant 
legal and moral support to an armed 
conflict that involved two major pow- 


ers; (2) other United Nations members 


appealed for a military armistice and 
a political compromise, which modified 
American “unlimited objectives” against 
North Korea to a “limited war” against 
Red China. 

Finally, what temporary armistice 
and tentative political settlement was 
achieved was negotiated not by the 
United Nations as such, but by the co- 
belligerents outside the United Nations 
and guaranteed by the declaration of 
the allied coalition of July 27, 1953. 
The major lesson to learn from these 
events is that the so-called neutralist 
states are not prepared to engage in 
military action, even under the aegis of 
the United Nations, in the bipolar strug- 
gle for power and are not even prepared 
to underwrite a precarious military truce 
or temporary political settlement. 

(6) American policy-makers now 
sought an alternative form of collective 
security through the Uniting-for-Peace 
Resolution of 1950.. This example of 
loose construction of the Chafter raises 
serious legal questions, especially about 
Sections A and C of the resolution. 

Conceptually, the shift in power and 
responsibility on security matters from 
the Security Council to the General As- 
sembly is a radical departure from the 
original Charter construct. Legally, the 
total disregard of the severe limitations 
on the Assembly embodied in Article 11, 
paragraph 2 presents grave constitu- 
tional issues. Pragmatically, the Unit- 
ing-for-Peace Resolution cannot be uti- 
lized against great power aggression. 

The Soviet bloc, of course, was vio- 
lently opposed to the entire -resolution, 
while India was openly negative. A 
wide variety of members, including 
Indonesia, Egypt, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Mexico, and Sweden, questioned the 
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concept or preferred not to commit even 
token armed forces to Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. Other United Nations 
members, notably Latin-American, were 
prepared to grant abstract moral sup- 
port but not concrete military contribu- 
tions to this revolutionary concept of a 
United Nations Force. Paradoxically, 
even the United States, which sponsored 
the resolution, was unwilling to commit 
any of its armed forces to the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee. l 


HorDInG OPERATION—1953-1960 


During the ensuing period, the United 
Nations became primarily a holding 
operation. The Soviet Union success in 
economic rehabilitation and military 
technology—sputniks and long-range 
missiles—tended to weaken the contain- 
ment policy pursued by the United 
States both within and without the 
United Nations. It added to its voting 
power in the Assembly by acceptance of 
the famous “package deal” by which 
certain Soviet-sponsored new members 
were granted admission to the United 
Nations along with certain Western- 
sponsored new members. It penetrated 
and influenced the votes of certain non- 
Soviet members, notably India and 
Egypt, through its economic aid, credits, 
and technical assistance. 

The United States, under the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles Administration, placed 
special emphasis on bilateral economic 
assistance to certain states under the 
Mutual Security Program and practiced 
summit diplomacy on certain vital 
questions such as Germany and dis- 
armament. Great hopes were placed 
upon the General Assembly as a 
“hortatory” instrument, as Ambassador 
‘Henry: Cabot Lodge described it. In- 
deed, as Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold observed: “The. United Na- 
tions as an instrument for preventing 
aggression will gain strength in propor- 
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tion to its achievements as an instru- 
ment of reconciliation.” 

Two dramatic international incidents 
sorely tested the above assumptions and 
further revealed that a dual standard 
was applied within the United Nations 
with respect to the Communist as op- 
posed to the Western bloc. 


. Israel 


The Israel military campaign against 
Egypt—the Sinai Campaign—was a 
form of preventive action taken on 
grounds of the United Nations inca- 
pacity to check constant fedayeen raids 
from the Gaza Strip and Egypt’s viola- 
tions of previous Security Council reso- 
lutions of 1951 with respect to freedom 
of passage through the vital interna- 
tional waterway, the Suez Canal. Co- 
incidentally, but not in collusion with 
Israel, the British and French attacked 
the Suez Canal. 

After several attempts vetoed by 
Britain and France, to deal with the 
situation through the Security Council, 
the General Assembly took up the is- 
sues. In a series of recommendations, 
which overrode the vital Belgian amend- 
ment, the Assembly encouraged the 
withdrawal of British-French troops 
and, finally, of Israeli troops. The 
employment of the Uniting-for-Peace 
Resolution permitted the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to project his own mandate—for 
the General Assembly resolutions were 
quite general and vague—-and em- 
powered him to create an ad hoc United 
Nations Emergency Force. This un- 
usual power to the Secretary-General as 
executor of Assembly policies, instead of 
administrator (Article 97), was ac- 
ceptable to both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, but for different 
reasons. 

Two significant observations are in 
order. First, the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force was sent to the troubled 
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area not as a fighting force, but purely 
as a buffer police between Israel and 
Egypt; and, as such, it has served 
admirably in quieting the Gaza Strip 
violence and protecting the Sharm el- 
Sheikh region, thereby opening the Gulf 
of Aqaba to Israel’s Port Elath. Sec- 
ond, utilization of the United Nations 
was reasonably effective in a non-Soviet 
region of the world. 


Hungary 


The United Nations attempt at pre- 
serving the independence and neutrality 
of Hungary after the Budapest Revolt 
of 1956 was a complete failure. United 
Nations resolutions calling Soviet mili- 
tary action an aggression and inter- 
ference in the domestic jurisdiction of 
Hungarian affairs and creating a United 
Nations Investigation Commission were 
completely ignored by the Soviet Union. 
In brief, the United Nations again 
lacked the power to be effective within 
the Soviet sphere of national interest. 


Tue Unirep Nations Topay 


With the addition of new African 
states, the United Nations presently has 
ninety-nine members. Many of these 
are not only immature and impotent 
from a power sense, but also unknowl- 
edgeable with regard to the rough-tough 
international realities. 

The basic assumptions with respect 
to the United Nations have changed 
significantly since 1945. The Soviet 
Union, with its other eight bloc mem- 
bers, hopes to capture control of the 
General Assembly with the assistance of 
a large bloc of Afro-Asian states who 
have received Soviet economic aid and 
technical assistance and by appealing to 
anticolonialism, a clarion call to all 
Afro-Asian states. 

The United States is cognizant that it 
can no longer mobilize favorable majori- 
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ties within the General Assembly in 
support of its national policies. An 
enlarged Assembly, with even greater 
divergent national .interests than in 
1945, will require a different manipula- 
tion, as represented by the United States 
vote with regard to a United Nations 
investigation into Portuguese Angola, 

Afro-Asian nations presently . recog- 
nize their voting power and are pre- 
pared to sell out to the biggest bidder, 
with ancillary advantages accruing to 
them. Their assumption is represented 
by the different attitudes expressed to 
both the position of Secretary-General 
and to the person of Dag Hammarskjold. 

The Charter obligations on paper 
have not changed since 1945, but their 
interpretation definitely has. There is 
more nationalism than internationalism 
manifested today, despite the many 
speeches couched in pious platitudes 
with respect to a strong United Nations. 
Afro-Asian states today, even more so 
than before, wish to employ the United 
Nations as their instrument of national 
policy with respect to anticolonialism 
and particularly. with regard to the 
Congo. Moreover, as neutralist states, 
or uncommitted nations, they evidence 
greater disgust with the bipolar struggle 
for power. f 

The military balance of power, due 
to Soviet military achievements, has 
reached a more delicate balance of ter- 
ror. Meanwhile, the economic balance 
of power has also shifted more percep- 
tibly towards the Sino-Soviet bloc. As 
one high State Department official re- 
cently stated: “Many of the peoples on 
the sidelines—in Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East—do not by any means take 
it for granted that the Western style of 
freedom [political and economic] is 
better than Communism. They care a 
great deal more for what we do for the 
national independence and better ma- 
terial life which they desire than what 
we say against communism.” 
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THREE VITAL Issues 


_ (1) The disarmament issue is one 
` such illustration. Previous United Na- 
tions resolutions have recommended 
only such vague generalities as “general 
and complete” disarmament with ade- 
quate “international inspection and con- 
trol.” However, the actual detailed pro- 
gram for such a disarmament treaty, in- 
cluding a separate agreement on cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing, can only be 
negotiated by the superpowers. 

This is obvious, because only the 
great powers have the nuclear weapons, 
including the complex delivery systems, 
missiles along with possible outer-space 
satellites, that create the dangerous 
military situation. Indeed, the lesser 
states have neither the military knowl- 
edge nor the scientific-industrial tech- 
nology to contribute anything meaning- 
ful to these negotiations. 

Moreover, a ninety-nine-member Gen- 
eral Assembly is too huge and amor- 
phous a body for serious debate and 
compromises that affect the security in- 
terests of the major powers. It is 
significant to note that, in the General 
Disarmament Commission, the Soviet 
bloc has finally achieved its vaunted, 
as well as wanted, equality with the 
Western coalition—that is, five mem- 
bers on each side in a ten-member com- 
mission. This should not be construed 
as completely bypassing the General 
Assembly, which both the Soviet Union 
and the United States are effectively 
utilizing for clarification and explana- 
tion of their respective positions. 

(2) The Red China issue will un- 
doubtedly have to be resolved shortly. 
Since the legal question is one of rep- 
resentation, not admission, the deter- 
mined efforts of the United States not 
to seat the Red Chinese delegates will 
soon have to bow to inevitable facts.’ 


7 China is already an admitted state within 
the United Nations. The controversy is over 
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The fifteenth General Assembly vote— 
forty-two to twenty-four, with twenty- 
four abstentions—to defer the issue 
again, as in the past, demonstrates the 
decline of the American position. More- 
over, no real disarmament, nor cessation 


- of nuclear testing, can be effective with- 


out Red China’s participation in the 
negotiations and its adherence to those 
future treaty obligations. 

(3) The Congo situation represents 
a morass of legal confusion and political 
obfuscation. Initially, the Security 
Council resolutions of July 13, 22, and 
August 9 referred not only to the with- 
drawal of Belgian forces, both civilian 
and military, but provided for the 
restoration in the Congo of law and 
order without, however, interference in 
its domestic jurisdiction. How these 
two diametrically opposite objectives 
could be reconciled was not clear. 

Furthermore, under the above reso- 
lutions, Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold was empowered to determine the 
command structure and to deploy the 
20,000 United Nations troops dispatched 
to the troubled Congo. When President 
Tshombe of Katanga refused to accept 
these resolutions and Premier Lumumba 
demanded full control over United Na- 
tions troops for his interests, the Sec- 
retary-General had armed forces under 
his command but no clear mandate as 
to how to proceed. Since his strict 
construction of the United Nations reso- 
lutions did not satisfy either the Soviet 
Union or certain African states, such as 
Ghana and the United Arab Republic 
who, by virtue of their own national 
interests, were supporting Lumumba, 
Secretary Hammarskjold was subjected 
to vituperative attack. 

While a clearer mandate appeared to 
be suggested by virture of the February 
1961 Security Council resolution, the 





which government, the Nationalist Chinese on 
Taiwan or the Red Chinese on the mainland, 
shall represent China in the United Nations. 
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anti-Hammarskjold forces kept up their 
barrage of criticisms of both his posi- 
tion and person and withdrew their 
troops from the United Nations Forces 
in the Congo, thus to bring the Cold 
War into this unfortunate new nation. 
Coupled with the refusal to pay the 
necessary assessments for the costs of 
the United Nations Forces in the Congo 
by the Soviet Union and certain African 
states, the situation is not only confused 
but dangerous, with the distinct pos- 
sibility that two Congoes may finally 
emerge. 


SUMMATION 


A sober appraisal of the United Na- 
tions should attempt to preserve a 
proper balance between accolades and 
criticisms. As can be seen by this sur- 
vey of events, there are as Secretary 
Dulles warned, very definite limits to 
what the United Nazions can achieve. 
In the cogént words of President 
Eisenhower: . ` 


That there have been failures in attempts 
to solve international difficulties by the 
principles of the Charter, none can deny. 
That there have been victories, only the 
wilfully blind can fail to see. But it is 
clear that without the United Nations’ the 
failures would still have been written as 
failures into history. And certainly, with- 
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out this organization the victories could not 
have been achieved... . 


During this new and uncertain era of 
United Nations history, we should be 
reminded of President Kennedy’s ad- 
monition in his press conference on 
February 16, 1961 that the “United 
Nations is our best and perhaps only 
hope for world peace.” However, he 
added quite significantly that the great 
powers, like the United States, need the 
United Nations less for their security 
and stability than do the “smaller and 


newer nations.” 


Perhaps the United Nations has made 
its greatest contribution as an educa- 
tional forum for the American people 
to see the realities of the present global 
struggle. Equally, it should serve as an 
educational operation for the new, in- 
dependent states who proclaim their 
neutrality in the bipolar struggle. . For, 
whether or not they realize or recognize 
it as such, the race is between two dif- 
ferent concepts of world order-—-the 
Western concept of a_pluralistic-de- 
centralized-co-operative union of sover- 
eign states v. the Communist concept of 
a monistic-highly centralized-coercive 
empire. The United Nations, as pres- 
ently constituted and practiced, is more 
compatible with the Western concept of 


world order. 


Will the Political Scientist Fill the Void? 


By Paut W. WALTER 


Asstract: Political science has not demonstrated the abil- 
ity to develop new concepts and to receive new ideas that the 
physical sciences have. The moment in history has arrived 
at which it is necessary for the survival of human civilization 
for political scientists to seek and to find a new and relevant 
approach to the situations which have taken the nations of the 
world to the brink of internecine war. The principal threat 
to world peace and to the development of world law and gov- 
ernment necessary to obtain and maintain peace is the massive 
armament by the nations totally disproportionate to their re- 
spective needs for insuring internal order. The United Na- 
tions, as a means for controlling world affairs peacefully, has 
disappointed early expectations. It has demonstrated, how- 
ever, a capacity for constitutional development not unlike that _ 
of the United States. If it can meet the current crises con- 
fronting it, it could yet rise to the challenge of providing the 
shield of world order behind which nations may disarm. Be- 
fore the mistake in judgment occurs: which will bring world 
holocaust, political scientists and leaders can become the found- 
ing fathers of a.world order by developing methods to enable 
mankind to convert his physical assets to peaceful uses and to 
obtain for future generations of the world the legacy of free- 
dom, stability, and peace similar to that which our Founding 
Fathers established for the United States of America. 
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HEN Doctor Albert Einstein was 
asked why it is, when the mind 
of man has reached so far as to solve 


the secrets of the atom, it has not been. 


able to devise means to protect mankind 
from destruction by the new discoveries, 
he replied, “The answer is simple. It 
is because politics is more difficult than 
physics.” 

In the field of the physical sciences, 

. man’s progress has ceased to be meas- 
ured in horizontal planes and, since 
1945, has been measured in vertical 
planes. Speed, power, production, med- 
ical science, longevity of life, communi- 
cation, education, development of new 
nations, and automation have been 
beyond the capacity of ordinary man to 
understand. All of these things that 
have occurred since 1945 were destined 
to be paralleled by similar developments 
in the field of political science. In 
1945 the. United Nations was created, 
and this was the world’s hope for an 
alternative to war as a means of settling 
differences among nations. Since 1945 
we have observed the courses of the 
two groups of scientists. Political sci- 
entists have floundered in many direc- 
tions with little apparent result. The 
physical scientists have been onrushing, 
developing more and more terrible 
means of destruction. The physical sci- 
entist seems- to have no limit to his 
progress or ability to master the prob- 
lems that, for many centuries, seemed 
to be insurmountable. 

In the field of political science, we 
have seemed to content ourselves with 
the same type of approach to political 
problems as has been in vogue for many 
years, and we have universally refused 
to accept any different approach. In 
saying this, I refer you to the type of 
negotiations that were going on before 
World War I, in which feeble efforts 
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were made to control armaments, and 
the efforts between World War I and 
World War II, when various treaties 
and arrangements were made to limit 
armaments, particularly as to the stabi- 
lization of navies. 

Since World War II, the practitioners 
of political science in control of the 
governments have placed their complete 
faith on the deterrent power of nuclear 
weapons and the balance-of-terror phi- 
losophy. More recently, we are dupli- 


_ cating the fevered actions before World 


War II, when we were attempting 
desperately to gain control of armaments 
by attempting to find ways of limiting 
armaments and refusing to face the real 
issue; namely, that disarmament is un- 
attainable unless there is some system 
designed to fill the vacum caused by a 
complete disarmament program. 


THE ARMAMENT PROBLEM 


The most highly desirable condition 
in which the world could find itself 
would be if all armaments were elimi- 
nated except for the limited arms needed 
to assure internal order and if there 
were a system of government limited to 
the prevention of war which controlled 
the relationship between nations through 
a sufficient exécutive power, a defined 
legislative authority with taxing powers, 
a judicial system, and armed with a 
peace force designed to give it the 
strength and assurance to police the 
world in the affairs among nations. This 
is the ideal of world law that former 
President Eisenhower, former Secretary 
of State Herter, the various leaders of 
the Western powers, and the leaders of 
our present administration have been 
discussing, , 

It seems strange that so few people 
want to face up to this situation and 
analyze just what it will mean in future 
relationships among nations and that 
discussion of world peace through world 
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law means ‘the acceptance of a form of 
world government. . 

Unfortunately, we all talk about a 
nebulous state when the world is dis- 
armed, when the nations will live at 
peace, and we refuse to recognize the 
fact that we cannot permit, nor will 
nature permit, a vacuum to exist. Un- 
less we first talk realistically about the 
kind of world we are striving for, the 
attempt to disarm will be totally futile, 
because no nation will give up its present 
ability to build its own security unless 
it has strong assurances as to the con- 
dition of the world after it disarms itself. 

When the Russians presented their 
proposals for total disarmament, they 
had a more dramatic approach as far as 
public opinion is concerned than we. 
However, even the Russians always 
placed a condition on their proposals, 
that the total disarmament which they 
have been proposing can only be ac- 
complished if every other nation totally 
disarms. The Russians probably have 
a more realistic view of this whole situa- 
tion than we have, because there is no 
such thing as partial disarmament. As 
nations partially disarm, they continue 
to strive for a balance of power, and, as 
long as this balance of power theory 
continues, the possibility of war as a 
method of settling disputes still haunts 
the world. We might ask which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg? Do we 
disarm and then find a means of con- 
trolling the world by peaceful means, 
or do we first contrive a method of 
controlling the world and then disarm 
as the nations have confidence in the 
system? 


Tue UNITED NATIONS 


Many people had hoped that the 
United Nations, when first created, 
would serve the function of developing 
a peaceful method of controlling world 
affairs. When the United Nations was 
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first conceived, the five great powers 
that came out of World War TII as 
victors were to enforce the peace. But, 
today, the entire plan as contemplated 
by the United Nations in its conception 
has failed, and the five large nations 
which emerged as victors in World War 
II have been reduced to two powerful 
nations, Russia and the United States, 
and a third powerful nation has entered 
the world scene, namely, Red China, 
which is not even a member of the 
United Nations. 

Though the United Nations. was de- 
signed to have five great nations assure 
the peace of the world, the most mean- 
ingful steps toward peace have actually 
been taken by the many small nations 
in the General Assembly. These small 
nations have taken leadership in meeting 
the troublesome problems of the world. 
Because of the desire of the two large 
nations to appear favorably in world 
opinion, they frequently have bent their 
wills to the dictates of the smaller na- 
tions in General Assembly actions. 

In a sense, this is the constitutional 
development of the United Nations. 
People generally are not conscious of 
this marked change in the past fifteen- 
year period. Many have felt that the 
United Nations should be revised and 
that there should be charter amend- 
ments. From a practical standpoint, 
those of us who, over the years, may 


-have believed that there should be a 


change in the method of voting, now 
must concede that the idea of effecting a 
change in the voting system in the Gen- 
eral Assembly by asking each state to 
relinquish its equal franchise of one vote 
per nation is virtually an impossibility. 
Those who have thought that the veto 
power of the permanent members of the 
Security Council should be eliminated 
may now have to concede that the re- ` 
tention of the veto power may be the 
method of balancing power between the 
small and large nations without affecting 
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the voting strength of the nations that 
are members of the General Assembly. 

Therefore, we see somewhat of a 
parallel between the growth of the 
United States Constitution and what is 
occurring in the United Nations today. 
Our Constitution has had greater growth 
and development througa judicial inter- 
pretation, exercise of executive author- 
ity, and by legislative enactments than 
it has by formal amendment. 

The United Nations has been faced 
with various international crises and, as 
it has struggled to mee: these tests, it 
has gradually broadened its concept and 
is operating today in many phases which 
were not contemplated when it was 
started in 1945. We will find that, if 
the United Nations is able to overcome 
the problem of the Congo, the prestige 
gained through this very accomplish- 
ment may further strengthen the ex- 
ecutive authority of the United Nations 
and give the small nations even more 
confidence in facing world tensions. Per- 
haps it will begin to give some assurance 
to all nations that the United Nations 
might be the shelter in which a peaceful 
world could find protection if nations 
were willing to relinquish armaments. 

As a result, the United Nations today 
faces its greatest challenge. Russia 
recognizes this and is waging a cold 
war against the independence of the 
Secretariat. It realizes that its veto 
power in the Security Council becomes 
rather meaningless so long as the Gen- 


eral Assembly is willing to take responsi-' 


bility for action and the Secretary 
General is not handicapped by any na- 
tion’s right to veto his administrative 
actions. If Dag Hammarskjold can 
withstand the challenge of Russia dur- 
ing the remaining part of his term, and 
if, during that period, the Congo prob- 
lem reaches a satisfactory solution, per- 
haps this will be an indication as to 
whether the United Nations can rise 
to the challenge of providing the shield 
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of world order behind which the na- 
tions may totally disarm. 


THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


The problems of creating world order 
are solvable. The essential for progress, 
however, is a group of people through- 
out the world which has confidence that 
they can be solved. Let us look at the 
experience with which we as Americans 
are most familiar, namely, the forma- 
tion of our own Constitution. Only 
because there was a small group of men 
who had become acquainted over many 
years, a group of intellects who formed 
an elite of political scientists in their 
time, did we obtain a Constitution and 
become a nation. If one gives play to 
his imagination—a lame horse unseating 
a rider, a man staying too long at an 
inn as the result of a hangover, a person 
falling and breaking a leg, a person 
contracting pneumonia and being unable 
to travel—if just one or two of these 
things had occurred and had kept one 
or more of the key figures away from 
discussion about and final determina- 
tion as to our Constitution, one realizes 
that the United States as we know it 
today might not have come into being. 

At the time when the Constitution 
was agreed upon by this group of intel- 
lectual leaders, political scientists of 
their day, the entire confederation was 
in a perilous state. There were armed 
rebellions. There were conflicts between 
colonies. There were threats of estab- 
lishing separate armed forces. There 
were rumblings about establishing tariffs 
and trade barriers. If we.view the limited 
area of the colonies scattered along our 
eastern coast, the problems they faced 
were relatively as great and appeared 
to be as insurmountable as the problems 
we face on the world scene today. And 
yet, because a small group of men, 
expert in the art of political science, 
steeped in the art of compromise despite 
their deep-seated principles and loyalties 
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to their own colonies, were able to bury 
these interests long enough to let their 
intellectual capacity and objectivity 
rise to the surface, they established a 
good form of central government. While 
it has not been perfect and has been 
forced to meet the test of growth through 
times of great violence, it has sustained 
itself, even though mankind generally 
has been in a revolutionary mood. This 
system has developed only because a 
group of political scientists of the late 
eighteenth century had the vision and 
the courage to reach just a little farther 
than those around them. 

So today, in world affairs, we are in 
almost the same situation. The world 
can continue the mad race for war, 
which is an almost certain result of the 
arms programs now being engaged in 
by our country and Russia, as well as 
by the third great power, Red China. 
If the unbridled arms race continues, 
and the burden of taxation keeps mount- 
ing on the backs of the citizens to supply 
this tremendous arms machine, there 
will inevitably be but one result. Arma- 
ments alone are not enough to assure 
the peace. There comes a time when 
one of the nations, foreseeing the day 
when it can no longer stand the burden 
of armaments and thinking that initia- 
tive will give it a chance to prevail, 
makes the fatal move of a surprise at- 
tack, believing and hoping it will be the 
winner. Every conqueror in history 
from early times to Hitler has been 
deluded by his belief that he is the one 
who can accomplish what no man before 
him was able to accomplish. There is 
nothing in the history of human events 
to indicate that this same mistake in 
judgment cannot and will not be made 
again. We have some time left, but 
each day that goes by brings the occur- 
rence of this world holocaust just that 
much closer. 

Do we have throughout the world a 
group of political scientists sufficiently 
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courageous and objective to be willing 
to develop into an elite core, such as 
the group that formed the United States 
Constitution? Are there political sci- 
entists who, while still loyal to their 
basic national tenets, will develop a 
superloyalty to humanity, and who will 
be willing to express themselves even 
in the face of criticism of the need of 
this type of world order, who will then 
devote themselves to bring about that 
precious moment when the thinking of 
the people will consolidate itself with 
this group to find the solution to the 
problem of establishing a world order 
as a substitute for the use of force for 
the settlement of world affairs? 

The rare occurrence of such an event 
is apparent to political scientists who 
view history. In the recorded history 
of man, the times when people have 
federated by peaceful means are truly 
limited. Usually, people have federated 
or have become part of an empire as 
the result of violent impact. 


Tue NEED oF A New CONCEPT 


Some people are ready to concede 
that some day there has to be a world 
order but that, before this comes about, 
there has to be one more great war and 
the victor in that war will establish the 
world order. Some believe that, if 
enough money is available, the use of 
this amount of money alone will buy 
friendship throughout the world and 
that this will eventually lead to having 
neutrals lined up in sufficient numbers 
with one side or the other so that it will 
bring about a kind of stable power 
balance. Another group believes that 
gradual disarmament will bring about 
this result. Unfortunately, this same 
group, that believes this type of dis- 
armament will bring some rapport be- 
tween Russia and the United States, 


- totally ignores the fact that Red China 


is a growing force in the field of arma- 
ment and utterly refuses to consider 
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the fact that it must be included in any 
settlement of the arms problem in order 
to bring about a complete solution. 
There are many other groups with dif- 
ferent ideas—some believing that uni- 
lateral disarmament and a willingness to 
say to the world that we will lay 
down our arms in the belief that others 
will do likewise will bring the millenium. 
` Others believe in building up arms to 
a point where they are so overpowering 
and so overwhelming that their very 
strength will force nations to bend their 
knees in submission. - These various 
schools of thought are based on what 
people believe they have learned from 
history. Since these are the methods of 
the past, they believe these are the only 
methods that will succeed in the future. 

Compare the role of the political sci- 
entist to that of the pkysical scientist. 
If the physical scientist in this last 
generation had limited himself to the 
concepts of the past and been willing to 
concede that nothing different could 
happen, the progress made in the phys- 
ical sciences would long since have 
ceased. The political scientist must also 
be willing to adjust his views. Even 
in the face of present human knowledge 
and present human instinct and past 
experiences, he must be willing to create 
ideas so new, so fresh, so different, that 
they challenge the old concepts. If he 
does this, he will attract those’ political 
scientists in each nation who are willing 
to take leadership and to advance the 
thinking necessary to bring about this 
development. He must be willing to go 
to the seats of government and demand 
equal time in presentation of these 
methods as a way of settling world prob- 
lems as opposed to arms as the only 
method. 


PERIOD oF DECISION 


President Eisenhower stated in his 
farewell address ‘to the American péople 
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that a great danger to this nation is the 
possibility of an industrial and military 
complex and the dictatorship of scien- 
tists: 


We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing 
for granted. Only an alert and knowl- 
edgeable citizenry can compel the proper 
meshing of the huge industrial and military 
machinery of defense with our peaceful 
methods and goals so that security ane 
liberty may prosper together. 


The very force and burden of the al- 
liance between the military and in- 
dustrial complex led by scientists who 
are dedicated to the continual develop- 
ment of more methods of destruction 
will lead to a junker type of leadership. 
The economic benefits to ‘business in- 
terests and labor groups and the power ` 
that rests in military leaders are an 
inevitable combination. This group will 
become so overpowering that no other 
group in our nation will have a voice 
that can be heard effectively. 

We may have already reached a point 
where the resistance to this juggernaut 
is almost impossible. But we have had 
a change in administration. The minds 
of our people in the position of leader- 
ship have been declared to be open. 
They are seeking new frontiers and new 
ideas. Now is the time when new 
ideas can be expressed and considered 
for adoption before policy becomes so 
hardened and so set that it is impossible 
to change it. President Kennedy has 
declared: 


So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of 
weakness, and sincerity is always subject 
to proof. Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let.us never fear to negotiate. 

Let. both sides explore what problems 
unite us instead of belaboring those prob- 
lems which divide us. Let both sides, for 
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the first time, formulate serious and precise 
proposals for the inspection and control 
of arms—and bring the absolute power to 
destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonder 
of science instead of its terrors. Together 
let us explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
_ depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce. ... 

And if a beach-head of cooperation may 
push back the jungle of suspicion, let both 
sides join in a new endeavor: creating, not 
a new balance of power, but a new world 
of law, where the strong are just and the 
weak secure and the peace preserved. 


Former Secretary of State Herter re- 
alistically faced up to this problem of 
our time, perhaps more clearly than any 
national leader. In his address on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960 to the National Press 
Club, he outlined the necessary pro- 
cedures to bring about a peaceful world. 
He stated the American purpose as be- 
ing to create a more stable military en- 
vironment which would curtail the risk 
of war and permit reductions in national 
armed forces and armaments and, sub- 
sequently, to cut national armed forces 

„and armaments further and to build up 
international peace keeping machinery 
to the point where aggression will be 
deterred by international rather than 
national force. When he discussed gen- 
eral disarmament, he stated that this 
had to be accomplished in two stages. 
First, an orderly reduction and control. 
In the second stage, the purpose would 
-be twofold: 
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First, to create certain universally accepted 
rules of law, which, if followed, would 
prevent all nations from attacking other 
nations. Such rules of law should be 
backed by a world court and by effective 
means of enforcement, that is, by an 
international armed force; second, to re- 
duce national armed forces under safe- 
guarded and verified arrangements to a 
point where no single nation or group of 
nations could effectively oppose this en- 
forcement of international law by inter- 
national machinery. 


He then stated that, unless both these 
objectives are kept firmly in view, an 
agreement for general disarmament 
might lead to a world of anarchy. In 
the absence of effective international 
machinery for keeping the peace, na- 
tions might violate the disarmament 
agreement with impunity and thus seek 
to gain a decisive headstart in building 


_up their armaments. 


If we, as political scientists, are will- 
ing to have something less than perfec- 
tion, if we have the faith to move for- 
ward and accept even small accomplish- 
ments, if we are prepared to launch a 
“Manhattan project for world order” 
and enable mankind to convert his 
physical science assets to peaceful uses, 
then we will have met the challenge. 
We will overtake and pass the forces of 
destruction. We will become truly po- 
litical scientists of the world to be 
looked back to by future generations of 
the world as we Americans look back 
upon our founding fathers with feelings 
of gratitude for the wonders they had 
wrought. 


Western Diplomacy Since 1945 


By Quincy WRIGHT 


Asstract: Western diplomacy since 1945 has been mainly 
concerned with its relations with the Communist bloc. In the 
period of co-operation immediately after the war, the United - 
Nations was established, war criminals were tried, peace trea- 
ties were made. with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Finland, and the Marshall Plan—originally designed for all 
Europe—was initiated. Relations, however, deteriorated by a- 
process of action and reaction publicly manifested by Churchill’s 
Fulton speech in the spring of 1947 in which he referred to the 
Iron Curtain. The Soviet take-over of European satellites, 
the Truman Doctrine, the formation of NATO, the Communi- 
zation of China, the Korean war, and the initiation of atomic 
rivalry maintained a condition of Cold War. The death of 
Stalin in 1953 and the advent of Khrushchev led to more peace- 
ful coexistence. The Korean war and the Indo-Chinese war 
were ended. A summit conference was held; the Asian and 
African countries met in Bandung, and the United States and 
the Soviet Union acted together to stop aggression at Suez. 
There was some liberalization in Poland, but. Hungary was 
crushed when it attempted to break away from the Soviet bloc. 
Disarmament negotiations made little progress, and stability 
continued to depend on a balance.of terror. Communism 
penetrated Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The Western 
policy of containment and deterrence by threats of massive 
retaliation had not prevented a great decrease in the Western ` 
relative power position, relative economy, and relative reputa- 
tion in the underdeveloped world. A new policy looking to- 
ward a world secure for all states seems in order. 
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Western DIPLOMACY Since 1945 


ESTERN diplomacy since 1945 

has been‘ mainly concerned with 
the relations, between the West, led by 
the United States, and the Communist 
states, led by the Soviet Union; it may 
be divided into three periods: that of 
attempted co-operation from 1945 to 
1947, that of Cold War from 1947 to 
1953, and that of more peaceful co- 
existence since 1953 manifesting some 
tendencies: toward co-operation. 

The relations of Western states with 
states of the Far East, Middle East, and 
Latin America, with the emerging states 
of Asia and Africa, and with one another 
have tended to bè conditioned by the 
major conflict between East and West, 
though North-South relations, centering 
around the problem of assistance by 
more-developed to less-developed coùn- 
tries, has had increasing importance. 


ATTEMPTED CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation among - Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, forced by the 
exigencies of war against the axis, 
reached a high point at the Yalta Con- 
ference in February 1945 and was gen- 
erally acclaimed by the press at the 
time as a great success. It provided for 
Soviet territorial gains in the Far East, 
as Stalin’s price for entering the war 
against Japan, and for co-operation 
among the three powers in establishing 
governments in the liberated countries 
on the basis of consent of the peoples of 
those countries. Thus, an attempt was 
made, which proved to be abortive, to 
prevent independent action by each oc- 
cupying power in the zone designated 
to it in the Teheran Conference of De- 
cember 1943. Coalition governments 
were specifically provided for Poland 
and Yugoslavia, and Germany was to be 


governed by the three powers to which 


This article was especially written for inclu- 
sion in THE ANNALS as a-complementary essay 
to the speeches on the subtopic which were 
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‘government. 
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France was to be added after the defeat 
of Hitler. There were to be periodic 
meetings of the foreign ministers to sup- 
plement these decisions, and a declara- 
tion provided for the trial of major war 
criminals.. ' 

Soon after Yalta, the United States 
complained of Soviet action looking to- 
ward the establishment of Communist 
governments in Rumania and Bulgaria. 
During the San Francisco Conference, 
the Soviet delegation objected to the 
admission of the fascistically inclined 
government of Argentina and the non- 
admission of the Communistic Lublin 
government of Poland, a difficulty 
bridged before the end of the conference 
after the Soviets had agreed to permit 
some representatives of the London Pol- 
ish Government-in-exile to the Lublin 
In the main, East and 
West co-operated in forming the United 


.Nations at San Francisco in accord with 


the agreements which had been reached 
at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944 and at 
Yalta. 

There was also a considerable degree 
of co-operation at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence in July 1945 after the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany and the 
death of Roosevelt. In the Japanese 
surrender arrangements, in the four- 
power government of Germany, and in 
the conduct of war crimes trials, there 
was also a measure of co-operation. 

Conscious efforts were made to pre- 
serve the appearance of co-operation 
until the spring of 1947, but the process 
of deteriorating relations, which had be- 
gun immediately after Yalta, continued. 
The sudden termination of lend-lease 
aid by the United States after the Japa- 
nese surrender shocked both the British 
and the Russians. The United States 
made a large loan to help reconstruction 
in. Britain, but it failed to reply to the 
Russian request for such a loan, al- 
though Russia was in even greater need 
of help to repair the tremendous war 
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- destruction- it had suffered. Friction 
arose at the London foreign ministers 
meeting in October 1945 over Russian 
objections to participation by the Chi- 
nese and French, and nothing was ac- 
complished in the conference. Further- 
more, the United States initially de- 
clared that it would monopolize the 
recently discovered atomic weapon. This 
was followed in November 1945 by a 
joint United States, British, and Ca- 
nadian declaration concerning control of 
this weapon, but it was not until the 
first meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in January 1946 that.a 
commission, in which the Soviet Un- 
ion would participate, was established 
to arrange for international control. 
The actual American monopoly of this 
weapon undoubtedly alarmed the Soviet 
Union. 

These events seemed to have con- 
vinced Stalin that aid or co-operation 
from capitalist countries to help their 
Communist ally was not to be expected 
—as, indeed, Marxian doctrine taught. 
As a result, in February of 1946, Stalin 
told the Soviet people that their gov- 
ernment would reconstruct with its own 
resources. He emphasized the develop- 
ment of heavy industry and armaments 
in a way which alarmed the West. 

In the winter of 1946, the United 
States protested the continued occupa- 
tion of Iran by Soviet troops and 

_ brought the matter to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. This induced 
the Soviets to make charges about Brit- 
ish troops in Greece and Indonesia. The 
United States continued to protest the 
Soviet activities in the Balkans, but it 

_ was not until Winston Churchill spoke 

at Fulton, Missouri on March 5, 1946, 

with President Truman on the platform, 

that the deterioration of diplomatic re- 
lations got much publicity. In this 
speech, Churchill said Soviet domina- 
tion of Eastern Europe behind an “Iron 
Curtain” constituted a “growing chal- 
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lenge and peril to Christian civilization” 
and called for an Anglo-American alli- 
ance. The American press gave extended 


coverage to this speech and the Soviet 


press reacted violently, characterizing 
the speech as “aggressive” and “saber 
rattling.” Stalin thought the speech a 
“dangerous act calculated to sow seeds 
of discord among the allied governments 
and hamper their co-operation.” 

In the meantime, strains were occur- 
ring in the four-headed government of 
Germany. These resulted in a break 
over Soviet refusal to allow grain ship- 
ments from East to West Germany and 
American refusal, announced by Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes at Stuttgart in Sep- - 
tember 1946, to permit further ship- 
ments of German industrial machinery 


-as reparation to the Soviets. 


Nevertheless, formal co-operation con- 
tinued, and, after four foreign ministers 
conferences with much procedural bick- 
ering between East and. West, peace 
treaties were concluded with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary, and Finland 
in February 1947. 


Tue Corp War 


In the spring of 1947,. however, the 
Cold War was on. President Truman 
hdd announced his doctrine of giving 
aid to countries threatened by commu- 
nism on March 12, 1947, and Congress 
appropriated sums for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, which were beset by Commu- 
nist guerrillas irom the North. Hun- 
gary was taken over by the Communists 
in May, Rumania in December 1947, 
and Czechoslovakia in February 1948. 
In the meantime, Secretary of State 
Marshall had announced in a speech at 
Harvard on June 5, 1947 that the United 
States would aid European recovery. 
The Soviet Union rejected the offer and 
compelled its satellites to do the same. 
The Marshall Plan, however, resulted in 
the formation of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation among 
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Western European states and the dis- 


tribution of some twelve billion dollars , 


to them by the United States in the next 
five years, effecting their economic re- 
habilitation. l 

The taking over of Czechoslovakia so 
alarmed the Western powers that Brit- 
ain, France, and the three Benelux coun- 
tries formed a Western European Union 
in March 1948. They united the West- 
ern zones of Germany and introduced 
West German currency into West Ber- 
lin, thus economically integrating it with 
West Germany from which it was sepa- 
rated by a hundred miles of the So- 
viet zone. The Soviets countered by a 
blockade of Berlin which was met by 
the airlift which lasted until September 
1949. 

The Cold War continued in the for- 
mation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in March 1949, 


the recognition and armament of West ’ 


Germany, and the admission of Greece 
and Turkey and, finally, West Germany 
to NATO.- There was continuous re- 
crimination over the imprisonment of 
Americans in the Soviet zone, airplane 
incidents, and violations of human rights, 
as in the trial and imprisonment of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty in Hungary. The suc- 
cess of Mao Tse-tung in adding China 
to the Communist camp in 1949, fol- 
lowed by the Korean war, ‘stimulated 
the integration of Western European 
states in the -Steel and Coal Commu- 
nity, later developed by the Common 
Market and Euratom, and added to ten- 
sion in East-West relations. 

During this period, the Soviet orbit, 
no less than the Western, had been 
consolidating itself politically, through 
a network of treaties; economically, 
through trade and capital investment; 
and technologically, through invention 
of atomic weapons. President Truman 
announced the first Soviet atomic ex- 
plosion on September 22, 1949 and its 
first hydrogen bomb on August 20, 1953, 
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less than a year after the first American 
H-bomb test at Eneweitok on Novem- 
ber 16, 1952. The British had made an 
atomic bomb test on October 3, 1952. 


Since STALIN 


The death of Stalin on March 5, 1953 
put Georgi M. Malenkov at the head of 
the Soviet Union. He initiated a policy 
of increasing the production of consumer 
goods and loosening Soviet controls, with 
the consequence of an uprising in East 
Germany and unrest in other satellites. 
He was, consequently, relieved of office, 
and Nikolai A. Bulganin and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev took charge, but by 1958 
Khrushchev alone was in the saddle. At 
the Twentieth Communist Party Con- 
gress in Moscow in February 1956, 
Khrushchev had denounced Stalin and 
the “cult of personality.” While keep- 
ing a firm hand on the satellites, 
Khrushchev improved relations with 
Tito of Yugoslavia, with whom Stalin 
had quarreled, decentralized the Soviet 
economy, extended cultural relations 
with the West, and began to give eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries, 
an evidence that the Soviet economy 


, Was producing a surplus. 


The West hoped for greater co-opera- 
tion, and, with this end in view, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, on April 16, 1953, 
“Any nation’s right to a form of gov- 
ernment and an economic system of its 
own choosing is izalienable. Any na- 
tion’s attempt to dictate to other na- 
tions their form of government is żin- 
defensible.” Prime Minister Churchill 
expressed similar sentiments. Though 
relations remained tense, there was some 
improvement. Khrushchev was increas- 
ingly self-confident, especially after the 
Soviets had launched the first earth 
satellite—Sputnik I—in October 1956, 
followed by the launching of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile in August 
1957. He was also aware of the neces- 
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sity of peace because of his familiarity 
with the capabilities of nuclear weapons. 
Because of these circumstances and his 
extroverted personality, he was more 
conciliatory than Stalin. 

An armistice ended Korean hostilities 
in July 1953 with division of that coun- 
try. A treaty was signed in May 1954 
neutralizing Austria and withdrawing 
foreign armed forces. A Geneva con- 

- ference in the summer cf 1954 ended 
seven years of hostilities in Indochina 
with a division of Viet-Nam to which 
the United States refused formal con- 
currence. The long discussed summit 
conference was held in the summer of 
1955 at Geneva with hopeful, but vague, 
expressions about Germany and dis- 
armament. President Eisenhower had a 
heart attack soon after the conference, 


and the pursuant foreign ministers con- 


ference in October, attended by Secre- 
tary Dulles, was a disappointment. 

Khrushchev reached an agreement 
with the West to admit to the United 
Nations in 1955 and 1956 twenty states 
long excluded from memtership. These 
included Italy, Japan, Spain, and sev- 
eral Soviet satellites. He dissolved the 
Cominform in April 1956 and acted 
with the United States in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to in- 
duce Israel, Britain, and France to with- 
draw from Egyptian territory in the 
Suez crises of October 1956. Under the 
banner of peaceful coexistence and total 
disarmament, negotiations were initiated 
for elimination of surprise attacks, end- 
ing of nuclear tests, and general dis- 
armament, 

A new summit conference was urged 
by the Soviet Union, but President 


Eisenhower insisted there should be ade- . 


quate preparation. Finally, a date was 
set for May 1960, but the shooting down 
on May 1, 1960 over Soviet territory of 
a United States U-2 plane admitted to 
be on an espionage mission wrecked the 
conference because of Khrushchev’s de- 
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mand for an apology which President 
Eisenhower was unwilling to give. 

The more hopeful aspects of East- 
West relations during the Khrushchev 
period did not greatly moderate the 
policy of deterrence by nuclear threats 
on both sides, thus making the peace, 
as Churchill suggested, a “balance of 
terror.” The United States sought con- 
tinuously to strengthen NATO and sug- 
gested arming it with nuclear weapons 
based in Germany. West Germany was 
recognized as independent and was in- | 
corporated into NATO on May 5, 1954. 
This was countered by the formation of 
the Warsaw Alliance by the Soviet Un- 
ion and its satellites on May 14, 1954. 
The United States extended its policy 
of ringing the Communist area with 
military alliances and bases. It formed 
the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- - 
tion (SEATO) in September 1954 and 


` supported the Bagdad Pact, in addition 


to its alliances with Japan, South Korea, 
Formosa, and the Philippines. 
Khrushchev gave greater independ- 
ence to Poland under Gomulka and 
promised to withdraw troops from Ru- 


. mania and Hungary in October 1956. 


But after the Hungarian government of - 
Nagy had denounced the Warsaw Pact 
and turned toward neutralism, the reyo- 
lution was crushed ruthlessly, resulting 
in a considerable migration of Hungari- 
ans to the West and a condemnation of 
the Soviet Union by the United Nations 
General Assembly. Soviet-American co- 
operation against aggression in the Suez 
crisis created a favorable impression of 
the United States in the Middle East 
and Asia, but the Eisenhower doctrine, 
which followed in January 1957, aimed 
against Communist aggression in the 
Middle East, in large measure destroyed 
this favorable impression. None of the 
Middle Eastern countries accepted the 
doctrine, except Lebanon, where it was 
so unpopular that a revolution took 
place in the summer of 1958. 
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In November 1958 Khrushchev’s note 
suggesting the neutralization of Berlin 
alarmed the West, and, after the U-2 
incident and the breakup of the Paris 
Summit Conference in May 1960, rela- 
tions became worse. This was mani- 
fested by Khrushchev’s attack on the 
United Nations during the meeting of 
the General Assembly in the autumn of 
1960 because of differences over the han- 
dling of the Congo situation. Disarma- 
ment discussions ended, and Khrush- 
chev made it clear that they would not 
be resumed during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Thus, in spite of the tendencies to- 
` ward improved relations, the degree of 
mutual confidence necessary for general 
co-operation, disarmament, and a secure 
peace was lacking. The process of irri- 
tation and counterirritation continued. 
Doubtless, the McCarthy episode, which 
kept American opinion stirred up against 
Communism until Senator McCarthy 
was finally censured by the Senate in 
December 1954; the continued influence 


of Stalinists in Russia; the pressure of ` 


Mao Tse-tung for a more vigorous Com- 
munist expansionist policy; and the dis- 
turbed situation in the Far and Middle 
_ East and in Latin America, especially 
in Cuba, which had become the scene of 
Cold War struggle, hampered improve- 
ment of Soviet-Western relations. 


OUTSIDE EUROPE _ 


In the Far East, the success of Mao 
Tse-tung in taking over mainland China 
in 1949 induced Secretary Acheson to 
publish a white paper on the Chinese 
situation indicating that economic aid 
had been withdrawn from the National- 
ists and looking toward recognition of 
Mao’s government in China, but, when 


the Communists actually came into con- 


trol of the entire mainland and were 
recognized by Britain, India, and other 
countries in January 1950, the United 
States refused to follow suit and kept 
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the Communist government from oc- 
cupying the Chinese seat in the United 
Nations. It also induced the General 
Assembly to brand that government as 
an aggressor, after it had entered the 
Korean war following General Mac- 
Arthur’s crossing of the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel and moving toward the Yalu. 
The Eisenhower Administration encour- 
aged the Nationalists, who had fled to 
Formosa, to prepare to attack the main- 
land. During the Korean hostilities, 
President Truman had ordered the Sev- 
enth Fleet to prevent attack from either 
side in the Straits of Formosa, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower changed the order’ to 
prevent attack only from the mainland. 
This policy of “unleashing Chiang” re- 
sulted in the latter’s occupation of the 
coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
inducing the Communists to attack 
them. President Eisenhower then ob- 
tained congressional authority to use 
armed forces to defend Formosa and the 
Pescadores and other places which ap- 
peared necessary for their defense. A 
treaty of guarantee was then made with 
the Chinese Nationalists, but with an 
exchange of notes by which Chiang 
promised not to launch an attack on 
the mainland without consent of the 
United States. The United States thus 
involved itself in the Chinese civil war 


-and found itself in a position opposed 


by Great Britain and many members of 
the United Nations who have increas- 
ingly opposed the exclusion of the Mao 
government from the United Nations. 
This situation resulted because of the ex- 
treme antagonism aroused in the Ameri- 
can people, and particularly in Congress, 
against Communist China. It has made 
the United States the first enemy of 
China and has embarrassed United 
States relations both with its allies and 
with the Soviet Union. 

The American policy of military alli- 
ances with Japan, South Korea, South 
Viet-Nam, the Philippines, Thailand, 
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and Pakistan—the last three in SEATO, 
of which the United Kingdom, France, 
Australia, and New Zealand are also 


. members—and with Turkey and Iran in. 


the Middle East, ringing the Asian Com- 
munist area with missile and air bases, 
has not only alarmed the Soviet Union 
and China, but has given the uncom- 
mitted states of Asia, especially India, 
which suffers from the armament of 
Pakistan in relation to the Kashmir 
dispute, an image of the United States 
as militaristic and imperialistic. This 
image was cultivated by Chou En-lai, 
representing Communist China at the 
Bandung Conference of Asian and Af- 
rican states in 1955, and has, with So- 
viet and Chinese assistance, taken root 
in some of the new states of Africa. 

In Latin America, the considerable 
anti-Americanism, manifested in the dis- 
courtesies to Vice-President Nixon in 
the spring of 1958 on his visit in that 
area and in the activities of Castro in 
Cuba, has different roots. There is tra- 
ditional fear of United States imperial- 
ism stemming from the Mexican War in 
1846, developed by Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Caribbean policy in the early 
1900’s, and not wholly obliterated by 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
policy. There is also the incipient so- 
cial revolution arising from the great 
disparities of wealth and semifeudal sys- 
tems in many Latin-American countries. 
Finally, there is a feeling that the United 
States was extending its economic assist- 
ance to Asian and African peoples more 
freely than to its neighbors to the south. 
These conditions have made it possible 
for a leader like Castro to appeal to na- 
tionalism and economic discontent by 
attacking the United States, a practice 
traditional among Latin-American revo- 
lutionary leaders but now aided by the 
possibility of assistance and éncourage- 
ment from Communist states. 

In respect to the uncommitted states 
- of Asia and Africa, the United States 
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policy of economic assistance has failed 
to improve the reputation of the United 
States, because it is widely interpreted 
as an effort to win these countries to its 
side in the Cold War, thus striking at 
the pride of newly independent states. 
As this activity has come into competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union, it has had 
the effect of bringing the Cold War into 
these areas, endangering both local sta- 
bility and international peace and se- 
curity, as in the Congo, and of giving 
a distinct advantage to the Soviet Un- 
ion, which is able to give aid rapidly, 
according to the wishes of the recipient 
and without apparent strings, in a way 
difficult for the United States because 
of the inevitability of congressional de- 
lay and debates. For this reason, the 
United States has increasingly seen the 
merit of giving more largely through 
United Nations or other international 
agencies. Such a source is more wel- 
come to the recipient states and pre- 
sents a challenge to the Soviet Union to 
do likewise. Congress, however, tends 
to balk, because the United Nations 
must necessarily give according to need, 
without regard to political opinions. 
Communist states, as well as allied and 
uncommitted states, may be the bene- . 
ficiaries. 


Tae Poticy oF THE WEST 


This survey indicates that, since the 
efforts at co-operation immediately after 
World War II, Western diplomacy has 
been mainly directed toward contain- 
ment of Communism with some talk, 
but no action, to “roll it back.” In Eu- 
rope, this policy has sought to maintain 
the solidarity and strength of the Euro- 
pean states with assistance by the United _ 
States through the Marshall.Plan and 
NATO. In Asia and Africa, the policy 
has also been aimed at preventing So- 
viet expansion, but there has been less 
solidarity among the Western states as 
to the appropriate method. The French, 
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at first, sought to maintain their im- 
perial position in Indo-China and North 
Africa, and the British sought to main- 
tain their traditional position in the 
Middle East. The United States has 
attempted to ring the Soviet around with 
alliances and bases, sometimes threaten- 
ing massive retaliation, a policy feared 
by European states which might become 
the victims of Soviet counterretaliation 
with nuclear weapons. The phrase “an- 
nihilation without representation” has 
been used as criticism of the independ- 
ent action which the United States has 
sometimes contemplated. The United 
States has also sought to ostracize Com- 
munist China by nonrecognition and 
embargo, a policy also doubted by many 
of its European allies. Some have re- 
garded the problem of Asia as wholly 
different from that of Europe. They 
think it primarily a problem of favor- 
able opinion and economic development 
and only secondarily a military problem. 

With respect to the underdeveloped 
countries, there is a consensus among 
Western states in favor of giving them 
aid, and increasingly the West has be- 
lieved aid should be given through multi- 
lateral agencies such as the Colombo 
plan, the United Nations, or the pro- 
posed organization for this purpose of 
Western European states. The United 
States has favored the last because of 
the declining demand for the dollar and 
because it wishes the European states 
which it has helped through the Mar- 
shall Plan to contribute more to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. It has been 
suggested, however, that association of 
the former imperial powers in giving 
aid might seem to the recipients a re- 
newal of imperialism and that, there- 
fore, giving through United Nations 
agencies in which the recipients partici- 
pate would have advantages. Further- 
more, such a policy might reduce com- 
petition with the Soviet Union in giving 
aid. The Soviet Union could be chal- 
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lenged also to contribute through United 
Nations agencies. In the past, the So- 
viets have engaged in giving through the 
United Nations to a very limited extent, 
but, if policies of peaceful coexistence 
are continued, such co-operation might 
develop. 


CoNCLUSION 


Viewing the course of events as a 
whole in the fifteen years since World 
War II, the following conclusions seem 
justified. 

(1) Europe has ceased to be the cen- 
ter of world politics. Its colonial em- 
pires have gone and its security is, for 
the time being, dependent on the rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Efforts to strengthen 
Western Europe through economic and 
political institutions have had partial 
success, but they have been hampered 
by the preoccupation of France, the 
natural leader, with expensive and hope- 
less colonial wars in Indo-China and 
Algeria; by the division of Germany; 
by the ambivalent policy of Britain 
which looks toward both Europe and 
the Commonwealth; and by the differ- 
ence in economic interest among Euro- 
pean states manifested by the failure of 
the six and the seven to get together. 

(2) The Soviet Union has tremen- 
dously narrowed the gap in power po- 
sition between the Communist bloc and 
the bloc of states headed by the United 
States. The Communist bloc in 1961 
governs 38 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation. The Western bloc, including 
Asian allies, governs about 30 per cent, 
and the uncommitted bloc, about 32 per 
cent, 

None of these blocs, however, pre- 
sents a solid political front. The West- 
ern bloc includes the United States, in- 
terested in but increasingly unable to 
lead Latin America; six continental Eu- 
ropean states led by France, seven led 
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by Britain; the Commonwealth, many 
members of which are, however, in the 
uncommitted group; and the Asian al- 
lies of the United States, some of them 
tending toward neutralism. The Soviet 
bloc is also beset by internal difficulties. 
China has manifested differences in ide- 
ology and policy, temporarily bridged 
over at the Moscow party conference in 
December 1960. Also, some of the Eu- 
ropean satellites might, in case of hos- 
tilities, change sides. The Soviet Un- 
ion, however, seems more able to speak 
for its bloc than the United States does 
for its bloc. 

In military strength, the vast superi- 
ority of the United States after the war, 
when it alone was undevastated and 
possessed the atomic bomb, has ended. 
In conventional and atomic weapons, 
the Soviet Union is equal or superior. 
In engineering skill and industrial equip- 
ment, it is not far behind. In general 
economic strength, the United States is 
ahead, but the rate of increase of the 
Soviet Union is said to be twice that of 
the. United States, and the rate of in- 
crease of China, which started at a very 
low level, twice that of the Soviet Un- 
ion. In reputation among underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia and Africa and 
even Latin America, the Soviet Union 
has made vast gains, partly because its 
model and that of China seem better 
adapted to the rapid economic develop- 
ment of a poor country, partly because 
. imperialism and racialism are associated 
in these countries with the great powers 
of the West, and partly because, in 
propaganda and economic aid activity, 
the Soviet Union is better able to avoid 
the charge of political self-interest. The 
West, though calling itself the free world, 
has within it some states not at all demo- 
cratic and others which appeal to Asians 
and Africans as imperialistic and race- 
minded. f 

(3) The emerging ccuntries of Asia 
and Africa have greatly increased in po- 
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litical influence in the world because of 
their number, their ability to pass reso- 
lusions in the United General Assembly, 
and the anxiety of the two great power 


. blocs not to alienate them. These coun- 


tries are poor, inexperienced, and often 
unstable, and the stability of the world 
depends in no small measure on their 
capacity to exert their influence wisely. 
This is not likely unless they gain in- 
ternal stability, progress economically, 
and develop education. In spite of eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance, the 
economic gap between the underdevel- 
oped and the developed countries has 
been widening. 

These conditions in Europe, the So- 
viet bloc, and the emerging countries 
are unfavorable to the West. They are 
not entirely the consequence of the poli- 
cies the West has followed since the 
war, but it would appear that the Cold 
War has proved more favorable to the 
Communist states than to the democ- 
racies. In a power race in time of peace, 
this is to be expected. Autocracies, as 
noted by De Tocqueville and Elihu 
Root, are more able to mobilize re- 
sources for power purposes, to make 
credible threats, and to pursue foreign 
policies persistently than are democ- 
racies. Democracy implies freedom of 
people and nations to choose and, hence, 
makes it difficult to achieve solidarity 
behind long-run policies. It also im- 
plies opportunity to deliberate, and, for 
that reason, it has developed only under 
the protection of geographic barriers, a 
stable balance of power, or a rule of law. 

In a jungle world of short distances 
and high tensions, all states tend to be- 
come garrison states. The survival of 
democracy may depend on the capacity 
of the West to change from a policy of 
containing Communism to a policy of 
integrating all states—-Communist, free, 
and autocratic—into a world order se- 
cure for all. The Soviet government 
professes a desire for peaceful coexist- 
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ence, not of two power blocs, but of all 
states. That is the policy of the inter- 
national law which emerged from the 
idedlogical bipolarization of the Thirty 
Years War in the seventeenth century 
and also the policy set forth in the 
United Nations Charter. If the West 
can broaden its horizon to the world, 
reduce tensions by policies of defense 
without provocation and conciliation 
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with appeasement, and commit itself to 
strengthening international law and the 
United Nations, using the latter to or- 
ganize collective security and to elevate 
the economy, education, and stability of 
the underdeveloped third of the world, 
it may stem the tide that has been run- 
ning against it and emancipate itself 
and the world from the specter of nu- 
clear war. 


World Order: The Need for a Bold New Approach 


By GRENVILLE CLARK 


Axstract: Long experience shows that domestic order within 
any organized society, including the nation, requires not only 
the suppression of organized armed factions but also legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial institutions to enact and enforce 
‘definite law against violence. Until itis generally accepted 

. that world order requires corresponding world institutions, 
there-is no chance for any reliable peace on our planet. The 
requirements for such an order are: universal and complete 
national disarmament; an adequate world police force; a world 
judicial, quasi-judicial, and conciliation system; world legisla- 
tive and executive agencies; a world development authority; 
and an effective world revenue system. ‘The necessary lead- 
ership for world order is likely to appear in the 1960’s owing 
to the advent of ballistic missiles and their constantly increas- 
ing power and accuracy which threaten the survival of civili- 
zation. Leadership might come from four possible sources, 
the Soviet Union, a group of neutral or uncommitted nations, 
the British Commonwealth, or the United States. The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth is most promising as a source of leader- 
ship because of strong motivation, mature political capacity, 
and immense prestige. If two conditions are met—the emer- 
gence of creative and dynamic leadership, and intelligent and 
persistent educational efforts for world peace through world 
law—a new world order, based on universal and complete dis- 
armament and enforceable world law, can reasonably be ex- 
pected within ten to fifteen years——Ed. 
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Wortp ORDER: THE NEED FOR A Botp New APPROACH 


N this necessarily brief article on a 

vast subject, I restrict myself, first, 
to a summary statement of what I take 
to be the essential elements of an effec- 
tive plan for world order; and, second, 
to an appraisal of the practical pros- 
pects for the formulation and adoption 
of such a plan in the reasonably near 
future. 

In my belief, the following are the 
fundamental requirements for genuine 
peace, as distinguished from the pre- 
carious armed truce which now prevails. 

As a first basic condition, I place the 
definite acceptance by the governments 
and peoples of the leading powers of the 
concept that world order requires the 
same kind of legislative, executive, and 
judicial institutions on a world scale as 
the experience of centuries has shown to 
be necessary for the maintenance of in- 
ternal order in local communities and 
within nations. 

By all except the most ignorant, it is 
taken for granted that law and order in 
any community depend upon the exist- 
ence of clearly stated laws against vio- 
lence, upon reliable courts to interpret 
and apply these laws, and upon efficient 
police forces to deter or apprehend vio- 
lators thereof. Moreover, every orderly 
community takes it for granted that no 
armed factions can be permitted. For, 
while the possession by individual citi- 
zens of rifles, shotguns, and pistols for 
purposes of sport or self-protection may 
be permitted, who would suppose that 
the existence within a community of or- 
ganized and potentially hostile armed 
bands would be compatible with do- 
mestic peace? 

In short, we have learned by long ex- 
perience that the maintenance of do- 
mestic order. within any organized so- 
ciety up to and including the nation 


This article was specially written for inclu- 
sion in Tar Annars as a complementary essay 
to the speeches on the subtopic which were 
presented at the annual meeting. 
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requires not only disarmament but also 
legislative, executive, and judicial insti- 
tutions to enact and enforce definite law 
against violence. And until the obvious 
truth is generally accepted that world 
order requires corresponding world insti- 
tutions, there is, indeed, no chance for 
any reliable peace on our planet. 

Assuming acceptance of the concept 
that enforceable world.law is indispen- 
sable, what are the specific require- 
ments to that end? 


REQUIREMENTS 


I submit that nothing less is needed 
than a comprehensive plan including the 
following elements: 

(1) Universal and complete disarma- 
ment. By this is meant not only arms 
control or the mere limitation of arma- 
ments, but, rather, the elimination of all 
national armaments by every country in 
the world without exception, right down 
to the level of agreed-upon police forces 
for internal order only, strictly limited 
in number and very lightly armed, it 
being understood that this total dis- 
armament must be subject at all stages 
to as effective an inspection system as 
is reasonably possible and that the ac- 
complishment of each stage must be 
carefully verified before going further. 

(2) An adequate world police force, 
meaning the establishment, parallel with 
the disarmament process, of a strong 
and heavily armed force of, say, 400,000 
men, composed of volunteers and not of 
national contingents, with careful safe- 
guards against having any undue pro- 
portion from any nation or group of na- 
tions and in respect of command, dis- 
position, and other factors, so as to pro- 
vide every possible assurance against 
abuse of power by this force. 

(3) A world judicial, quasi-judicial, 
and conciliation system, under which 
impartial world tribunals would be con- 
stituted in order to provide fully ade- 
quate means for the peaceful settlement 
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of all international disputes, in lieu of 
force or the threat of it. 

(4) World legislative and executive 
agencies, so constituted as to be fair to 
all nations and also workable in prac- 
tice, the powers of these agencies to be 
carefully restricted to the end in view, 
namely, the prevention of war. 

(5) A world development authority, 
adequately financed and staffed, to miti- 
gate the vast and excessive economic 
disparities between the “have” and the 
“have-not” nations. 

(6) An effective world revenue sys- 
tem to: provide reliable revenues for the 
maintenance of the world police force 
and other necessary world institutions, 
since, without such a system, the mere 
establishment of those institutions would 
be a futility. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
every one of these elements is essential. 
For example, disarmament alone, no 
matter how complete or how efficient 
the inspection system, could not insure 
peace for the reason that many pressures 
for change and international disputes 
would still continue, with consequent 
rearming and fighting, unless prevented 
by a strong world police and trust- 
worthy world tribunals. It is, indeed, 
no more sensible to expect world order 
without all these world institutions than 
it would be to expect a watch to keep 
time without all its essential and inter- 
related parts. 


PRACTICAL PROSPECTS 


Turning now to the question of the 
practical prospects for such a program, 
one must recognize the formidable char- 
acter of the obstacles to be surmounted. 

To begin with, there is the general 
human tendency to resist radical change, 
no matter how clear the necessity; and, 
beyond this, there are specific and pow- 
erful adverse influences which cannot be 
ignored. 
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Probably the most important of these 
is the resistance of the military, not 
only in the United States but in many 
other nations. 

In appraising this pervading military 
influence, it is necessary to recognize its 
good faith in most cases. The typical 
professional soldier does not deprecate 


- disarmament because he is any less hu- 


mane than the average civilian. He 
does so because his training and envi- 
ronment have irrevocably conditioned 
him to assume that his profession is in- 
dispensable. In consequence, it is sim- 
ply too much to expect that the mili- 
tary profession as a whole will do other- 
wise than oppose or at least “drag their | 
feet” in respect of all proposals for to- 
tal national disarmament and all that 
this implies. Hence, it follows that there 
will be no solution for the problem of 
world peace until the resistance of the 
military profession everywhere is firmly 
overruled. 

A less important yet significant ad- 
verse influence is that of traditional di- 
plomacy. It must:be remembered that 
for centuries a principal function of the 
professional diplomat has been to deal 
in power politics, that is, in such things 
as the making of alliances or veiled or 
open threats of force intended to ad- 
vance the real or supposed interests of 
his particular country. These habits of 
thought are almost as difficult to shake 


. off as those of the professional military 


man. Accordingly, those who seek peace 
through enforceable world law will do 
well to discount an almost certain lack 
of interest in many foreign offices. 

In addition, there is the vested inter- 
est of the armaments industry, whose 
proprietors and millions of employees 
cannot view with complete enthusiasm 
the elimination of their profits and jobs, 
even for so great a cause as genuine 
peace. And, perhaps most important of 
all, there is the factor of mutual fears 
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and recriminations which, as of 1961, so 
poison the East-West atmosphere. Un- 
fortunately, this state of affairs is deeply 
rooted on both sides. It has been built 


up over a long period and conditions the. 


thinking of millions of people in both 
East and West. There is little use in 
trying to assess the blame which both 
sides must share, and we must accept 
this mutually poisoned: atmosphere as a 
fact of life which cannot be got rid of 
for a long time. 

Taking together all these and still 
other adverse factors, we have a truly 
formidable group of obstacles. Yet they 
are not so formidable, I judge, as to 
stand against the still stronger forces 
making for world order. 

Of these, the most powerful single 
force is, I suppose, the simple and natu- 
ral desire of the average individual to 
survive. It.may be arguable whether 
the human race is worth preserving, but 
the actual fact is that men and women, 
with few exceptions, desire to live out 
a normal span and even more urgently 
desire that their descendants shall not 
be prematurely cut off without a chance 
to experience life for good or ill. 

It follows, I believe, that, as the de- 
structive power of the new weapons in- 
creases from year to year and as, at the 
same time, people become more aware 
that the problem of removing this dan- 
ger is by no means insoluble, the pres- 
sure upon those in authority to apply 
themselves to the formulation of an ef- 
fective plan will become irresistible 
_within a reasonably short period. 

What can more definitely be said on 
this all-important question of timing? 
Are we likely to drift along with a con- 
tinued arms race for a generation or so, 
subject to a constant risk of catastrophe? 
Or have we already reached the point 
where the danger is sufficiently great 
and the remedy sufficiently understood 
to bring about action in the immediate 
future? 
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PROBABILITIES 


I suggest that the probable outcome 
lies between these extremes. On the one 
hand, the chances seem slight that the 
world can or will endure a continued 
arms race for another thirty or forty 
years. But, on the other hand, it is 
probably too much to hope that the cur- 
rent effort for military dominance can 
be brought to an end without at least 
five years of further strain and of 
education concerning the requirements 
for genuine peace. 

Accordingly, I venture the surmise 
that in or about 1966-1967, following 
several years of intense negotiation ac- 
companied by recurrent tensions and 
alarms, the time will be ripe for the 
agreed formulation by the leading 
powers of a comprehensive plan of the 
sort above summarized and its submis- 
sion to all the other nations. And, once 
submitted, after the inevitably long 
discussions, there is good reason to` 
suppose that the’ plan will have been 
adopted and be in operation within a 
few years thereafter, say, by 1971. 

I venture this judgment because, by 
1966-1967, the frightful consequences 
of all-out nuclear war should have be- 
come so apparent to all that the neces- 
sary pressures for action will probably 
have developed. I believe, in short, that 
considering the speed with which the 
technology of destruction is developing 
in 1961, five more years of progress 
in this field should be enough to ener- 
gize the human race into effective action 
for its own survival, if anything can 
do so. 

Concerning the supply of nuclear 
bombs and missiles, the world’s stock- 
pile, which is fairly estimated in early 
1961 as having an explosive power of 
55 billion tons of TNT, will probably 
have increased by 1966-1967, in the 
absence of an arms truce, to at least 
70 billion tons, or about 23,000 times 
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the explosive power of the approxi- 
mately three million tons used by all 
the warring powers in all theaters in 
World War II. This would provide over 
twenty-one tons for each of the esti- 
mated three and a quarter billion in- 
habitants of the’ world in 1966 and 
should be enough to give pause to even 
the most belligerent. 

As to the equally important factor of 
accuracy, it is probable that, with five 
years more of practice, it will be possible 
consistently to land five megaton bal- 
listic missiles within half a mile of the 
target point even at ranges of 7,000 
miles, so that there would almost liter- 
ally be no point on earth which could 


not be ‘reached both from the United - 


States and the Soviet Union. 

By 1966-1967, also, both East and 
West should be amply supplied with 
nearly invulnerable means of delivery. 
The United States, as we are told in 
the New York Times, will then have 
464 long-range nuclear missiles in a 
- fleet of twenty-nine Polaris submarines, 

as well as 700 tc 760 fixed-site inter- 
_continental ballistic missiles, most .of 
them emplaced in hardened silo or con- 
crete underground sites. All these will 
be in addition to great fleets of bombers, 
each capable of carrying a twenty- 
megaton load of bombs. However, since 
two can play at this game, there is no 
reason why the Soviet Union should be 
behind in the race; and it is safe to 
assume that, while the bombing and 
submarine fleets of the Eastern allies 
may be much inferior to those of the 


West, this deficiency will be offset by _ 


even more land-based missile sites 
scattered throughcut the vast land mass 
of those countries. 

In the light of all these prospects, it is 
indeed hard to believe that the peoples 
will remain apathetic beyond the 1966- 
1967 period, if they can ever be moved 
at all to an adequate effort to save 
themselves. 
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This is especially so, I suggest, be- 
cause the prospective increase in under- 
standing as to the capacity of the race 
to destroy itself will probably be 
matched during the 1960’s by an in- 
creasing comprehension of the world 
institutions necessary to prevent that 
destruction. The study of this subject 
already in progress or planned should 
develop in many lands a considerable 
number of persons equipped to formu- 
late and administer the world security 
organization when the time is ripe for 
action. Our salvation lies, I believe, in 
this combination of increased concern 
over the danger and increased under- 
standing of the means whereby it can be 
removed. 

With regard to this moderately opti- 
mistic view, a skeptic might well raise 
the question as to where the necessary 
governmental leadership is to come from. 
He might point out that, during the 
whole sixteen years since World War II, 
not a single government has taken the 
trouble to formulate a comprehensive 
and adequate plan for peace, and he 
might ask: Why is there any more likeli- 
hood that any government or group of 
governments will provide the necessary 
leadership during the 1960’s? 

My answer is that the situation has 
entirely changed with the advent of 
ballistic missiles and their constantly 
increasing. power and accuracy and 
that, under the pressure of events, it is . 
almost certain that some creative gov- 
ernmental leadership must soon emerge. 


LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 


For such leadership, one thinks of 
four possible sources:.the Soviet Union, 
a group of neutral or uncommitted na- 
tions, the British Commonwealth, and 
the United States. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the 
difficulty will certainly not be that of 
insufficient zeal. For I think it clear 
that, because of Russia’s appalling losses 
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in war, no people or government in the 
world is more anxious for disarmament 
and peace. In World War II alone, the 
Soviet Union’s loss of life was not less 
than 15 million, or at least 8 per cent of 
the entire population. This loss, to- 
gether with the immense losses in World 
War I and in the 1918-1940 period, 
have engendered an almost desperate 
desire for peace among the Russian 
people—to which no government, how- 
ever authoritarian, can be indifferent. 
There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the Soviet proposals for 
general and complete disarmament; and 
there is every reason to suppose that 
the Soviet regime will continue insist- 
ently to press proposals of this sort. 

Moreover, the Soviet regime has, I 
believe, rendered a great service in 
stressing the necessity for total, rather 
than partial, disarmament. The trouble 
is, however, that.the Soviet government 
does not seem, as yet, adequately to 
recognize the need for a strong world 
police and a world judicial system as 
necessary conditions for the acceptance 
of universal and complete disarmament. 
Beyond this, the practical fact is that 
the United States and some other coun- 
tries have been so conditioned to suspect 
and fear the Soviet regime that any 
proposal from that source, regardless 
of its merit, is under a handicap from 
the start. While these conditions may 
change, the ‘conclusion early in 1961 
must be that, however welcome any 
constructive Soviet proposals, there are 
serious doubts as to whether the Soviet 
Union can provide the necessary leader- 
ship during the next few years. 

As to the second possibility of leader- 
ship by a group of neutral and non- 
aligned nations—such as Switzerland, 
Austria, Tunisia, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and Mexico—the idea is both logical 
and attractive, because proposals from 
such a source would avoid the prejudices 
likely to handicap even the best plan 


‘achieve complete disarmament. 
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formulated by either of the superpowers. 
With this in mind, a persistent effort has 
already been made to induce a number 
of eligible neutrals to consult together 
on a united plan for world disarmament 
and world development. Despite some 
apparent timidity and overcaution as 
to stepping out into the world arena on 
so great a subject, this possible approach 
is a promising one if only some power- 
ful personality in one of these nations 
will summon sufficient initiative and 
energy. 

Still more promising is possible leader- 
ship by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, since, in this group of states, 
there are combined strong motivation, 
mature political capacity, and immense 
prestige. } 

Concerning motivation, the United 
Kingdom, by reason of extreme vulner- 
ability in a nuclear war, must surely 
have the strongest possible reasons to 
With 
52 million people in an area of Jess than 
one-thirtieth that of the forty-eight 
contiguous states of the United States, 
the United Kingdom has a population 
density of over 550 persons per square 
mile, while for England and Wales alone 
the density is no less than 790 per 
square mile. Remembering that, in an 
all-out nuclear war, Britain would cer- 
tainly be a prime target and open to 
attack by bombing planes as well as by 
missiles launched from submarines and 
from sites inside Russia, it would seem 
impossible to prevent almost total de- 
struction in Britain, no matter what was 
done to Russia at the same time. 

In these circumstances, it seems cer- 
tain that no British government can 
fail, under increasing popular pressure, 
actively to interest itself in the achieve- 
ment of universal and complete dis- 
armament. Indeed, that interest has 
already been shown in the striking 
pronouncement of the Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth on March 
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17, 1961, which declared unequivocally 
for “total world-wide disarmament” and 
for the organization of a “substantial 
and adequately armed international mili- 
tary force.” 

Assuming the development from this 
foundation of a comprehensive and 
adequate British plan, it would doubtless 
command the support of all the other 
nations of the Commonwealth, which 
means a plan proposed by thirteen na- 
tions on five continents with a popula- 
tion of bout 700 million. Certainly this 
combination of urgent motivation with 
great experience and prestige makes the 
British Commonwealth a most promising 
candidate for the necessary leadership. 

Concerning possible leadership by the 
United States, almost everything, it 
would seem, will turn upon the states- 
manship, or lack of it, of President 
Kennedy. It is perfectly natural, and 
in no way to our discredit, that we in 
the United States simply cannot have 
the same intense aversion to modern war 
that we would have if we had suffered 
in the same way as Russia and the other 
nations which bore the brunt of World 
Wars I and II. Nevertheless, there is 
sufficient concern in the United States 
over the possible consequences of a 
general nuclear war to supply the Presi- 
dent with the necessary support for a 
creative and comprehensive plan con- 
taining all the elements mentioned at the 
start o? this article. Will President 
Kennedy, with the advice of John J. 
McCloy, his adviser on disarmament, 
decide to propose a great and really 
adequate plan for total disarmament 
and for the necessary institutions to 
make, interpret, and enforce world law? 
If so, his initiative would, I believe, be 
hailed throughout the world and would 
constitute the breakthrough whereby a 
system of enforceable world law could 
and would actually be achieved. As of 
this writing, the omens are obscure, and 
we can only pray that the necessary 
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creativity and resolve will be granted 
to our new.President. 


Tue APPROACH 


The more one reflects on this whole 
problem of world order, the clearer it 
becomes that there certainly is an 
urgent need for a radically new ap- 
proach, which will, once and for all, 
recognize the necessity for total, rather 
than merely partial,- national disarma- 
ment and also for the simultaneous 
establishment of world institutions— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—to 
fulfill the same functions in respect of 
world order as are fulfilled by the local 
legislature, local police, and local courts 
in any orderly community. All else de- 
pends upon the general acceptance of 
this basic concept. 

On this basis, there will need to be 
established, along with a stage-by-stage 
total disarmament plan under a careful 
inspection system, the other five mini- 
mum world institutions essential for the 
prevention of war. At the risk of repeti- 


‘tion, I list them again as. follows: A 


strong world police force composed of 
individual volunteers and carefully safe- 
guarded against possible abuse of 
power; a world judicial, quasi-judicial, 
and conciliation system; adequate and 
carefully balanced world legislative and 
executive agencies; a  well-financed 
world development authority; and a 
world revenue system to ensure reliable 
financial support for the entire structure. 
On no lesser terms can world peace be 
assured, any more than domestic order 
can be assured without similar local and 
national institutions. The sooner the 
peoples and governments realize this 
simple truth, the sooner will genuine 
world peace be realized. 


How AND WHEN 


Indeed, the real question, in my view, 
is not as to what is needed but, rather, 
as to how and when the peoples and 
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governments of the world can be led to 


formulate and put in effect the revolu- 
tionary plan which will alone suffice. 

In this regard, there is a fair analogy, 
I believe, between the world situation 
in 1961 and the situation of a seriously 
ill but willful and obstinate man who 
holds back from the necessary treat- 
ment. As in the case of the world’s 
peace problem, his trouble is entirely 
curable. The diagnosis is, in fact, 
perfectly clear. The patient needs a 
radical operation, together with a drastic 
reform in his old habits. And yet, þe- 
cause of inertia and willfulness, he 


~ procrastinates and withholds his consent. 


What, if anything, can change his mind 
before it is too late? Usually, so the 
surgeons say, only a series of physical 
and psychological shocks combined with 
some comprehension by the patient of 
the nature of the operation and what it 
can do for him will induce him to 
authorize it. 

As I see it, very similar influences will 
determine the future of the world. It 
may well be that several more shocks 
will be necessary—another Congo or 
two, or another Cuba, or even another 
Korea-like war—in order further to 
demonstrate the risks of the arms race 
and the inadequacy of the United Na- 
tions. And, beyond this, there must be 
a much better understanding by the 
peoples and their governments of what is 
required by way of world institutions in 
order to effect a cure for the chronic 
dangers. 

In summary, I suggest that what 
the whole question comes down to is 
whether the human race will show 
enough intelligence to make the required 
adjustment to the- nuclear age. More 
specifically, the issue in 1961 is whether 
our human society is sufficiently re- 
sourceful to formulate and accept not 
only total world-wide national disarma- 
ment, but also the other necessary world 
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institutions which must go with it in 
order, once and for all, to abolish war. 
But this question will, in turn, depend, 
I believe, not so much on mankind’s in- 
herent capacity or incapacity to adjust 
to the new situation, but, rather, on 
whether a sufficient educational effort is 
made concerning the essentials for gen- 
uine peace. For while there is, I judge, 


“no such inherent lack of capacity as to 


prevent solution of the problem, it will 
not be solved if the peoples are so 
ignorant and, consequently, so apathetic 
as to permit the continued domination 
of military and old-style diplomatic 
thinking. 

The fact is that salvation can be 
found only in a truly revolutionary 
change in traditional thought as to the 
means for dealing with international 
disputes, a change whereby it is taken 
for granted that violence or the threat 
of it has become obsolete. And the key 
to such a change is, I believe, a con- 


.tinued and intensified process of educa- 


tion whereby many more people in many 
countries are brought to realize that 
only a great and comprehensive plan for 
enforceable world law will meet the 
situation. . 

Fortunately, this process is already 
well under way since, although govern- 
ments have been generally neglectful, 
many private persons the world over 
have applied their minds to this problem 
of world peace, and there now exist care- 
fully drafted detailed plans which can 
be utilized for the formulation of an 
adequate plan. Let this material be 
used by those in authority, and the 
task will appear less formidable to 
officials who often seem to approach the 
problem, as if it were an unexplored 
field. 

Some of this needed education will, as 
I have said, doubtless come from some 
new. and disturbing experiences. And 
thus, through a combination of experi- 
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ence and mental effort, we can find the 
way to the formulation and adoption of 
the necessary plan. 

Even so, the issue will be a close one, 
since tke forces of habit and tradition 
are strong, and to break out of these 
chains will not be easy. As Arnold 
Toynbe2 has put it: “We shall have a 
hard struggle with ourselves to save our- 
selves from ourselves.” 

Neve-theless, when the various ad- 
verse amd favorable factors are weighed 
against each other, my considered opin- 
ion is zhat the favorable factors will, 


subject to two conditions, outweigh the , 
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adverse. © The first condition is the 
emergence of some creative and dynamic 
governmental leadership. The other is 
a sufficiently intelligent and persistent 
educational effort concerning the specific . 
requirements for genuine world peace. 
With these conditions fulfilled, we can 
reasonably look forward to a new world 
order based upon universal and complete . 
disarmament and enforceable world law 
within ten to fifteen years. Without 
them, we can expect, and perhaps de- 
serve, nothing better than a further 
period of tension and frustration under 
a continual risk of dire catastrophe. 


Some Recent. Works in Political Science 


By LEE S. GREENE 


HE field of political science is be- 

coming like any other in at least 
one particular. So much research and 
writing is now going on that the task of 
keeping in touch with it seems com- 
pletely impossible. This difficulty has 
been forcefully stated by Professor 
Mansfield in reporting the statement of 
a scholar in chemistry that it is presently 
easier to design and carry out an ex- 
periment than it is to make a check to 
see whether someone else has already 
reported the performance of the experi- 
ment. This being the case, I can 
scarcely have any hope of giving a com- 
prehensive view of political science re- 
search in the past year. Nor do I 
believe that any highly significant 
changes are suddenly being made. Polit- 
ical science is becoming more realistic, 
less legalistic, and it may be in the 
process of attaining enhanced precision. 
In any event, valiant attempts are 
being made, and the attempts are af- 


1 Harvey Mansfield, “Research in Public 
Administration” in Dwight Waldo (ed.), The 
Research Function of University Bureaus and 
Institutes for Government-Related Research 
(Berkeley: The Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, California, 1960), p. 17. 


fecting the traditional fields, which are 
undergoing alteration without being 
abandoned. I have chosen to examine 
a few books which have reached my 
attention and which seem to indicate 
directions significantly. 

Recent literature emphasizes actuality 
in the functioning of political institu- 
tions. An example of such an approach 
is provided by Richard E. Neustadt’s 
Presidential Power: the Politics of 
Leadership.” In this book, Professor 
Neustadt examines the records of Harry 
Truman and Dwight Eisenhower in “an 
endeavor to illuminate what we are 
measuring” when we “rate” a President. 
He takes three instances of presidential 
commands which were obeyed and con- 
trasts these with instances in which the 
presidential will was at least partially 
thwarted. He presents cases in which 
the President seeks to persuade others 
to action, handicapped by having to 
share authority with others. He studies 
presidential reputation and prestige. His 
examination of Eisenhower’s uncertainty 
and his failure to control his supposed 
subordinates is amusing and devastating. 


2New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 
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His analysis of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
constant use of “private, informal, and 
unorthodox channels and espionage net- 
works”-—-quoting Schlesinger—indicates 
how thoroughly that President avoided 
committing himself to ordinary canons 
of law and administration. ` . 
A similarly realistic treatment of 
politics, in this case in the field of 
municipal government, is provided in 
Governing New York City: Politics in 
the Metropolis by Wallace Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufmann? This book does 
not neglect the usual institutional as- 
pects of the city. Indeed, these are 
presented very forcibly, as, for example, 
in the chapter which analyzes the powers 
of the Board of Estimate. But the 
entire volume concentrates on the con- 
quest of municipal power, not in the 
formal arena alone, but in the pressure 
groups which work through and on the 
formal machinery. After the intro- 
ductory discussion of the stakes of 
politics ‘and the “rules of the game,” a 
popular and much-used figure in current 
writing, the authors examine the strate- 
gies of the contestants ‘for public office 
and employment, the techniques of 
shaping governmental decisions, and the 
roles played by leaders of the overhead 
agencies, the organized bureaucracies, 
and the parties. The authors’ attitude 
towards reform measures could easily be 
misjudged. Their remarks are certainly 
penetrating. For example: “Proposals 
to improve the existing party system, 
then, are primarily the strategies of 
particular participants to improve their 
bargaining position in the city’s multi- 
centered system of power.”* Or, on 
the weakening of the mayor’s position 
and the trend towards the use of special 
authorities: “The direct beneficiaries of 
the movement have been the non-govern- 
mental interest groups that constitute 
the intimate ‘constituencies’ of the non- 
3 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 
4Ibid., p. 731. 
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political agencies, the career bureauc- 
racies of these agencies, and in fewer 
instances the appointive officials who are 
the formal heads of these agencies.” 5 
Or, “Administrative reorganization and 
management improvement efforts thus 
tend to become a continuous activity ` 
within the city’s governmental and 
political system, as the four major sur- 
veys of the 1950’s, and the recent in- 
stitutionalization of the function in the 
work of the City Administrator’s. office, 
all eloquently testify.” ° 

This last quotation together with 
other instances of “reforms” which have 
become a part of the continuing struc- 
ture of the city, may serve to appease 
those who cling to favored reforms. The 
authors take a somewhat Olympian view 
of reforms and reformers, perhaps, but 
they cannot be said to be unfriendly. 
I think most political scientists would 
not only admit the accuracy of the 
authors’ approach, but would be inclined 
to think the approach a not unusual 
one, although in this case supported by. 
a wealth of detailed examination and 
documentation. In any event, the final 
judgment is on the side of optimism, 
perhaps excessively so, for, although . 
there are “no panaceas for the grand 
transformation of the city’s present 
governmental and political system into 
a system which all or most participants 
would regard as ideal, or even as de- 
monstrably superior to the existing ar- 
rangements,”? still the authors con- 
clude: £ 


The most lasting impressions created by a 
systematic analysis of New York City’s 
political and governmental system as a 
whole are of its democratic virtues: its 
qualities of openness, its commitments to 
bargaining and accommodation among par- 
ticipants, its receptivity to new participants, 


5 Ibid, p. 733. 
6 Ibid., p. 734. 
7 Ibid, p. 736. 
8 Ibid, p. 738. 
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its opportunities for the exercise of leader- 
ship by an unmatched variety and number 
of the city’s residents new and old. De- 
fects accompany these virtues, and in 
some situations overshadow them, but the 
City of New York can confidently ask: 
What other large American city is as 
democratically and as well governed? 


The study of the behavior of the voter 
has long provided an appealing field for 
political scientists interested in provid- 
ing their discipline with non-legalistic 
data on the actualities of politics. The 
American Voter by Angus Campbell, 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
and Donald E. Stokes ? is a particularly 
ambitious attempt to sum up the Amer- 
ican electorate as disclosed by studies of 
the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan which go back to 
1948. Primarily the study draws on 
surveys made in 1952 and 1956. Num- 
erous persons, other than the authors; 
participated in the studies, and the pre- 
face acknowledges their aid as well as 

_that of the Committee on Political Be- 


havior of the Social Science Research . 


Council. This book, after a preliminary 
statement of the theoretical orientation, 
is divided into parts entitled Political 
Attitudes and the Vote, the Political 
Context, the Social and Economic Con- 
text, and the Electoral Decision and the 
Political System. 

The authors note that research on 
voting is already some thirty or forty 
years old. Earlier research tended to be 
impressionistic and journalistic. As 
breakdown of voting by analysis of 
county, ward, and precinct returns con- 
tinued, more knowledge was gained, but 
the approach to voting analysis was 
primarily sociological. This kind of 
“aggregate analysis” could not satis- 
factorily account for voting behavior in 
any sense more refined than references 
to such matters as race, economic con- 


9 New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 
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dition, urbanization, and ethnic back- 
grounds. These, to the authors of this 
work, were insufficient. “Voting choice,” 
according to this study, “is an act of 
individual human beings, and the col- 
lective decisions of a state or national 
electorate are formed from the choices 
of a great many individual people. 
Therefore, to unravel the decision fully, 
it is essential that we have information 
about individual persons.” 1° The kind 
of interviewing necessitated by this de- 
mand was demonstrated by the Erie 
County study of Lazarsfeld, Berelson, 
and Gaudet in 1940 and was thereafter 
continued in other studies. The present 
book sums up studies which shifted the 
emphasis from the sociological approach 
to the exploration of political attitudes. 
As the authors state: 7 


Analytically, it was feasible to organize 
these spontaneous reactions [of the inter- 
viewees] into a system of attitudinal vari- 
ables measuring the net partisan direction 
of the voter’s political reactions. Taken as 
a system, these variables were seen to 
constitute a field of forces operating on 
the individual as he deliberates over his 
vote decision. 


A very complete examination of the 
theory developed by this book would be 
impossible in a short space. Some no- 
tion of the content may be conveyed by 
brief. comment in Chapter 16 which 
examines’ the relation of population 
movement to voting. The authors have 
examined voters from two points of 
view—that of the effects or results of 
interregional migration and that of 
change of residence resulting in a change 
of size in the place of residence. The 
authors are interested in the changes, 
for example, in party identification 
which come about with a change in 
residence. Another hint of both the 
focus and the interest of the study can 


10 Ibid., p. 13. 
11 Ibid., p. 16. 
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be seen in a paragraph which deals with 
class interest in politics: 1? 


The familiar picture oi the democratic 
process as a clearing-house for conflict of 
class interest becomes increasingly inap- 
propriate as we move to layers of the 
electorate more remote from the informed 
observer. If the role of social class in mass 
political behavior is less potent than we 
are frequently led to believe, these discrep- 
ancies in sophistication appear to be largely 
responsible. If we wish żo deal with social 
class in its traditional gerb in politics, we 
are dealing with a fairly restricted and 
sophisticated portion of the population. 


This book will not be completely 
satisfying, of course. It probably does 
not reach a level of specificity which can 
place it above criticism. The sample 
may appear too small to some and the 
range of time too restricted to allow for 
any very broad generalizations. None- 
theless, the book is full of suggestions as 
to research questions, techniques, and 
conclusions. It should prove immensely 
valuable for its content and as a guide- 
post for further work. ` 

Those concerned with party behavior 
and campaigns will be greatly interested 
in Alexander Heard’s The Costs of 
Democracy? Money in politics is not 
a new subject for research and, by and 
large, this book does not break new re- 
search ground or employ unusual tech- 
niques. But it is the product of careful 
and sweeping research conducted as a 
group enterprise for a number of years 
from 1953 onward, and its scope leaves 
little in the field untouched. Dr. 
Heard’s view takes in, among other 
subjects, the sources of campaign funds, 
the question of labor money, the char- 
acter and activity of solicitors, the 
question of party cohesion: and fund 
raising, the nominating process and 
money, and the vexing question of what 

12 Ibid., p. 353. 


13 Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. 
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the attitudes and policies should be on 
raising and expending campaign funds. 

The judiciary is presently coming in 
for renewed attention. An example— 
and a very interesting one—of a fresh 
approach to the American judiciary is 
furnished by Constitutional Politics by 
Glendon A. Schubert.2* The subtitle of 
this work indicates its orientation: The 
Political Behavior of Supreme Court 
Justices and the Constitutional Policies 
That They Make. Professor Schubert 
makes his purpose—and his justifica- 
tion—even more explicit in his preface, 
of which the following passage appears 
especially significant: 15 


In this book, it is assumed that a more 
relevant and a more fruitful approach 
[than a statement of constitutional law] 
consists of a focus upon the decision- 
making behavior of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, and upon the policy-making role, in 
selected major areas of substantive con- 
stitutional politics, of the Justices as a 
group and as the formal leaders of a 
governmental agency. Necessarily, this in- 
volves an examination of many of the 
same Supreme Court decisions that are 
included in casebooks organized in terms 
of more traditional approaches to constitu- 
tional law. . . . The difference in treatment 
lies not so much in the specific content 
as in the organization and analysis of the 
data, and the pedagogical goals that these 
cases are included to subserve. The focus 
in this book is upon how and why the 
Supreme Court makes certain decisions... 
and with what consequences. ... 


Part I of this book sets a ‘“‘behavorial 
frame of reference” for later portions 
of the work, which deals with cases 
more substantively. In Part I, the au- 
thor, after noting the general neglect 
of the court on the part of persons who 
have been interested in such matters as 
group theory, role theory, elite theory, 
and the like, examines problems of 

14New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1960. 
15 Ibid., p. vi. 
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staffing and the decision-making process, 
including bloc behavior. In the section 
on staffing, Professor Schubert draws on 
the previous work of Cortez Ewing, John 
R. Schmidhauser, Charles Fairman, 
Danial S. McHargue, and others. A 
study of the appointing process is not 
new, but it is presented here compre- 
hensively and in an interesting style, 
and it is likely to be extremely useful 
to the profession and to students. In 
the course of examining the judicial de- 
cision-making process, Professor Schu- 
bert treats certain groups as lobbyists 
with the court. Such “lobbyists” in- 
clude the bar associations, the National 
Consumers’ League, and others, on the 
ground that the “individuals whose cases 
reach the Supreme Court for decision 
are usually sponsored by or are merely 
fronts for organized groups with par- 
ticular axes to grind.”?° This is no 
surprise to anyone familiar with govern- 
ment, but it is helpful to have the fact 
emphasized. Pressures on the court 
which are interestingly treated here in- 
clude propaganda in legal periodicals, 
and the “friends of the court.” Partic- 
ular attention is accorded the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP). One im- 
portant section stresses the effect pro- 
duced by the decisions and opinions of 
the lower courts, particularly when the 
decisions come from judges with pres- 
tige. But is a lower judge upheld in a 
large number of cases because of his 
prestige or because he is right? Such a 
question seems to me to go to the heart 
of the doubt about a purely quantitative 
method if pushed too far in areas where 
notions of right and wrong still inter- 
fere with an exclusively mechanical 
view of phenomena. 

An interesting portion of Part I of 
the work, entitled “The Certiorari 
Game” deals with the question: “Do 
Supreme Court justices combine into a 

16 [bid., p. 71. 
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bloc with the deliberate objective of 
forcing upon the rest of the Court the 
consideration of an issue which the bloc 
wants decided in a particular way?” 
(Emphasis added.) Here, Professor 
Schubert maintains: 27 


If we assume that the objective of the 
bloc [consisting of Murphy, Rutledge, 
Black, and Douglas] was to maximize the 
number of decisions favorable to workmen’s 
claims, game theory can prescribe how the 
bloc should behave rationally in order to 
accomplish this objective. 


Examples are given to illustrate the 
method and to support an affirmative 
answer to the question posed. 

Andrew Hacker in his Political 
Theory: Philosophy, Ideology, Science 18 
has combined in an interesting and 
valuable way the kind of information 
usually contained in a traditionally 
oriented book on the history of political 
theory with comments on the method- 
ology of the great theorists. In so doing, 
he has succeeded in bridging some of the 
gap between traditional approaches and 
present-day realists and behaviorists; 
the results should be most useful to 
students. Hacker notes some of the 
shortcomings of the greater theorists 
from the point of view of the scientist: +° 


Some theorists take great pains to con- 
vince their readers that the generalizations 
they develop rise out of systematic treat- 
ment of the available data. Aristotle, 
Machiavelli, Bentham, and Marx and 
Engels all claim to use scientific methods, 
and they would like us to believe that their 
conclusions rest squarely on a rigorous 
analysis of the facts. These professions 
ought not to be taken too seriously. Once 
these writers embark on the study of 
serious questions they forget about method- 
ological rigor and say whatever it is they 
really want to say... . The approach taken 


17 Ibid., p. 109. 

18 New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1961. 

18 Tbid., pp. 7, 8. 
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by modern writers is to say that facts 
should be treated as evidence: they should 
be gathered and analyzed in such ways that 
they give convincing and conclusive sub- 
stantiation to the generalizations they 
support. If evidence is not available, or 
if the methods by which it is obtained are 
subject to dispute, then the theorist should 
refrain from overstating his case. The 
‘traditional approach is far less cautious. ... 
[T]hey [traditional writers] are: frequently 
unable to present a convincing case that 
what they say is true. But this, to their 
minds, is not a major concern; they are 
far more interested in saying something 
which is significant. 


But all this is not to eliminate the im- 
portance of knowing the ideas and: the 
writings of the major figures: ?° 


[T]he student of politics . . . is entitled to 
secure his education wherever he can, and 
he should not be reluctant to accept some 
of a theorist’s ideas while at the same time 
he discards others. The time is not yet 
at hand when an all-embracing system by 
a single writer will be found satisfactory 
in most major respects. 


Hacker deals with the figures gen- 
erally considered in any fairly compre- 
hensive undergraduate course in theory 
of the traditional kind, somewhat neg- 
lecting, as these courses often do, the 
medieval figures. Quite a few centuries 
passed between Augustine and Aquinas. 
In these chapters generally, the meth- 
odology of the theorist is a considera- 
tion. The treatment cf Hobbes can 
serve as an example. Hobbes begins 
with ideas borrowed from earlier times: 
reason, equality, the strcng state, natu- 
ral law. “What differentiates him is that 
he begins his political theory with a 
political psychology that embraces all 
men.” 24 Two important themes emerge 
from this emphasis on individuals: “The 
first is the fact of human equality. It 
is not a theological deduction, but the 


20 Thid., p. 9. 
21 Ibid., p. 201. 
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observation of everyday experience, 
which tells us that men are equal... . 


- [I]t is an empirical fact that the facul- 


ties of body and mind of men are really 
the same.” 2? More of the methodologi- 
cal tredtment can be seen when we note 
that the “state-of-nature-social-contract” 
scheme is considered a model. The 
“analysis of the origins of states and 
societies must not be thought of as 
either history or anthropology: none of 
the social-contract writers claim that is 
the way things really occurred.” 23 This 
may be sufficient to indicate the ways 
in which Hacker treats these traditional 
figures. ` 

Of course, the research performed by 
political scientists includes a great deal 
which is oriented to specific problems of 
a topical character. One of the bones of 
contention within the profession arises 
between those who are interested in 
carrying out this kind of activity and 
those who see it as a hindrance to the 
main business of establishing firmer 
bases for the scientific character of the 
An excellent characteriza- 
tion of this and other disputes in the 
profession has been provided recently by 
Peter H. Odegard in his essay “Research 
in Politics” in the volume The Research 
Function of University Bureaus and 
Institutes for Government-Related Re- 
search, referred to in the opening para- 
graph of this article. Among many’ 
other’ matters, Odegard notes the prog- 
ress that had developed in the technique 
of analysis by contrasting Shubik’s 
Readings in Game Theory and Politi- 
cal Behavior with the earlier pioneer- 
ing work of Stuart Rice’s Quantitative 
Methods in Politics. Criticism of the 
behavioralist approach, whether from 
those interested in topical, action-ori- 
ented research or from people more de- 


voted to traditional outlooks, is still 


22 Ibid., p. 202. 
23 Ibid:, p. 205. 
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often very bitter, and behaviorists often 
respond in kind. Odegard notes: 74 


Critics of the so-called Behavioralist School 
have objected, and I believe rightly so, to 
a good many extreme, narrow, and’ dog- 
matic statements made by some members 
of this school. . . . Most of all they object 
to the alleged neglect by many behavior- 
alists of the historical, institutionalist, 
legal, normative, and philosophical prob- 
lems with which political scientists from 
Aristotle to Arnold Brecht, and political 
practitioners from Pericles to “Soapy” 
Williams, have been concerned. 


But the bulk of Odegard’s essay recog- 
nizes the valuable contribution of the 
behavioralists, and the works which have 
been briefly noted in the present essay, 
although they do not include by any 
means all the attempts being made to 
develop quantitative and mathematical 
techniques, do indicate briefly the im- 
pact of the behavioralist school, even 
where strictly quantitative methods are 
not used or usable. 

One of the areas in which action-ori- 
ented research is continuing actively 
alongside research of a more basic kind 
is that of metropolitan studies. -The 
metropolis has become so important that 
it bas attracted widespread attention 
both from reform-oriented project di- 
rectors as well as from political scien- 
tists interested chiefly in finding appro- 
priate laboratory specimens. Winston 
Crouch and Donald H. Webster deal 
with this area in The Research Func- 
tion of University Bureaus. Enormous 
numbers of action-oriented studies of 
the metropolitan areas of the United 
States are now available. Crouch notes 
that little attention has been given to 
theoretical research in this field. I be- 


24 Waldo, og. cit., p. 37. 
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lieve myself that this type of criticism 
has been somewhat overplayed, for, even 
in the action-oriented research reports, 
the theoretical bases and implications 
are far more evident than is often as- 
sumed. Insufficient allowance has been 
made for the fact that action-oriented 
research is directed to a public impa- 
tient of too much open theorizing. Fur- 
thermore, the critics have too frequently 
failed to note that this kind of project 
provides an opportunity for the politi- 
cal scientist to explore actual situations 
in depth. If the action-oriented proj- 
ects fail, so far, to produce a sufficiently 
integrated body of theory, the same can 
be said of the case-study approach to 
research, which is still so extensively 
used. In any event, action-oriented re- 
search shows no sign of diminution, nor 
does the state university bureau evidence 
signs of decline. If anything, they ap- 
pear to be on the increase. f 

If any particular metropolitan survey 
needs be chosen for special mention 
here, it should probably be that of New 
York City directed by Raymond Vernon. 
This is not an action-oriented study, but 
rather a comprehensive basic study, as 
represented by some of the titles of pub- 
lished results, from the Harvard Press. 
Included in those titles are Hoover and 
Vernon, Anatomy of a Metropolis 
(1959); Segal, Wages in the Metropolis 
(1960); Lichtenberg, One Tenth of a 
Nation (1960); Handlin, Tke New- 
comers (1959); and Vernon, Metropolis, 
1985 (1960). These volumes would in- 
dicate New York to be a thoroughly 
studied metropolitan area. Comparable 
studies have been made in the last few 
years, some of them with reform in 
mind, in Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis,.to mention only three of many 
such cases. 
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weapons have made it easy to increase 
Tuomas C. SCHELLING. The Strategy of greatly the intensity of war among great 
Conflict. Pp. vii, 309. Cambridge, Mass.: powers, the crucial problem is that of mak- 
Harvard University Press, 1960. $6.25. ing such threats credible—since their execu- 
This book represents an unfinished but tion would normally involve also some 
important intellectual contribution. At serious damage to the threatening party. 
times it reads like the notebook of a crea- Professor Schelling stresses repeatedly that 
tive social scientist, and it succeeds in com- rationality and perceptiveness may reduce 
municating the excitement of new insights the credibility of threats, since they make 
and discoveries. In eminently lucid and the threatener more aware of the heavy 
often charming Janguage, Professor Schel- price he would have to pay in carrying out 
ling’s work opens to rational analysis a his threat, while the threatened party will 
crucial field of politics, the international know that the threatener knows this price, 
politics of threat, or, as the current term and may not want to pay it. 
goes, of deterrence. In this field, the au- Obtuseness, recklessness, poor capacity 
thor’s analysis goes well beyond what has for communication, inability to foresee 
been done by earlier writers. It is the suicidal damage to oneself, willingness to 
best, most incisive, and most stimulating accept such damage, or a reputation for 
book on the subject. such obtuseness or recklessness, Professor 
Only a few of Schelling’s many ideas Schelling insists, may be genuine bargaining 
can be indicated here, Threats, he sug- assets. He suggests that it also may be 
gests, are meaningful among persons or useful to create deliberately situations in 
countries which also have at the same time which one is no longer master of one’s own 
important interests in common. A fruitful decisions. A motorist who wants to have 
mathematical model for such situations is the right of way at an intersection should 
offered by. game theory, and specifically speed up so that he could not slow down 
its concepts of “cooperative games” and for cross traffic, even if he wanted to. All 
“mixed-interest games.” other drivers then will concede his right of 
Threats are effective, according to Pro- way if they are rational and do not act 
fessor Schelling, in proportion to their from “mere spite” (pp. 12, 37). Similarly, 
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a great power might put pressure on an- 
other by flying nuclear-armed ballistic satel- 
lites over the other’s territory whose im- 
perfectly controlled triggering devices have 
significant probabilities of going off, or by 
giving nuclear weapons to a more reckless 
ally whom it cannot entirely control (p. 
142). Other examples of the successful 
use of weakness, ignorance, or irrationality 
as bargaining assets are seen in certain pat- 
terns of behavior of children, criminals, and 
the inmates of lunatic asylums (pp. 16-18). 
All these, and certain techniques of kid- 
nappers and blackmailers (p. 13, n. 6), 
offer potentially valuable lessons, it ap- 
pears, for the conduct of foreign policy. 
Experience shows that the techniques 
mentioned by the author do not work in 
practice for any longer sequence of re- 
peated encounters. Most reckless drivers 
who speed habitually across intersections 
do not live very long; even obstreperous 
small children do not control their families; 
and even ‘untractable mental patients do 
not wind up as director of their institu- 
tions. The uncritical application of Pro- 
fessor Schielling’s imaginary experiments in 
“brinkmanship” and “threatmanship” to 
the future conduct of the foreign policy 
of the United States might: well be wholly 
disastrous; and one is left to hope that it 
will not be translated too quickly into Rus- 
sian. y 
Theorists must be free, of course, to 
make experiments in their minds, precisely 
~in order to save us all the disastrous costs 
of making them in reality. The crucial 
point is that Professor Schelling’s mental 
experiments, as well as his analysis of them, 
are quite unfinished. The “credibility” of 
a threat and the “rationality” of a response 
_ to it all involve assumptions about psycho- 
logical facts; yet little or no empirical evi- 
dence from the relevant research of psy- 
chologists has been used in the book. 
Game theory usually assumes that most 
games have an end, but international poli- 
tics resembles rather an unending game. 
Any gain by reckless threats in one en- 
counter may have to be paid for by mount- 
ing odds against the chances of repeating 
‘this success in the encounters that follow. 
Professor Schelling deals in Chapter Six 
with sequences of. repetitive encounters (pp. 
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164-165), but many of the strategies and 
situations treated in the earlier chapters 
seem to rest upon tacit “end of the world” 
assumption. 

A crucial factor in the effectiveness of 
threats is not mentioned: the autonomous 
probability of the behavior which the threat 
is to inhibit. Even the most intense and 
credible threats may not stop people from 
sneezing; nor might they stop social revo- 
lutions in Asia or Africa. Related factors 
are those of the need and the motivation 
for the behavior that the threat is intended 
to prevent. No threat can stop men from 
breathing. The more strongly people are 
motivated to act in a certain way, the more 
they are apt to disbelieve the most “credi- 
ble” threats intended to stop them. Or, if 
they are believed, credible threats may 
merely trigger off “preventive” violence by 
the threatened party. 

Schelling’s distinction between “rational- 
ity” and “spite” as governing motives of 
behavior also rests on untested assumptions 
about psychology. Here some knowledge 
is available. It is known that repeated 
frustrations increase the probability of an 
“irrational” or “spiteful” response and that 
a frightened or overstrained man may react 
aggressively. ‘The theory of deterrence, 
however, proposes first that we should 
frustrate our opponents by frightening 
them very badly, and then that we should 
rely on their cool rationality for our sur- 
vival. 

Clearly, Professor Schelling could not 
have dealt with all these problems in his 
first book in this new field. He deserves 
our gratitude for having opened the sub- 
ject, and for having done it so brilliantly. 

Kari W. DeurscH 

Professor of Political Science, 

Yale University 


Roserr W. Tucker. The Just War: A 
Study in Contemporary American Doc- 
trine. Pp. 207. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1960. $5.00. 

Mr. Tucker has set out to inquire into 
United States doctrine concerning employ- 
ment of nuclear force and to examine the 
moral and political dilemmas inherent in 
the fact that a country with a “liberal-hu- 
manitarian ethic” has, since 1945, adopted 
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nuclear deterrence and massive retaliation 
as its most important military strategy. 
The result is three essays on moral and po- 
litical problems—“The American Doctrine 
of the Just War,” “On the Justice of De- 
fensive War,” and “On Banishing Force 
from History.” 

In Mr. Tucker’s view, the American con- 
cept of a “just” war is simple yet replete 
with dilemmas. A just war is fought in 
self-defense or in a system of collective 
defense against an initial armed attack. 
Yet Americans define justice solely in terms 
of the circumstances immediately surround- 
ing the opening of hostilities; basic causes 
of wars are not considered. 

The United States aims to eliminate force 
as an instrument of national policy and to 
insure peace and justice. War is not justi- 
fied as a means of furthering national in- 
terests; it is moral only if defensive. Pre- 
ventive war is aggressive in both the moral 
and the military sense and is so wicked as 
to be unthinkable. Yet these moral consid- 
erations led the United States into fighting 
the Second World War with almost utter 
Jack of restraint—the Korean war is ex- 
cluded by definition. Self-defense has led 
to an insistence upon unconditional sur- 
render. and punishment. Americans be- 
lieve in the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil, interpret United States policy as 
identical with moral law, and accept “as 
obvious the equation of the purposes of 
‘defense with the purposes of deterrence” 
(p. 65). 

But a nuclear war fought under these 
terms could have no discernible limits. 
The interpretation of the requirements of 
humanity would be identical with that 
which is militarily possible and necessary. 
Further, the distinction between preventive 
war and massive retaliation is minute, be- 
cause it lies solely in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the firing of the “first shot.” 

The doctrine of deterrence is justified by 
the hope that it will prevent aggression and 
banish force. Since aggressive war is both 
wicked and unnecessary, “aggression . . . 
is the result of deliberate evil wedded to 
accident, the result of miscalculation” (p. 
183). Deterrence requires a strong will on 
the part of the deterrers, as well as accept- 
ance of its validity by the deterred. And 
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if the threat of massive retaliation worked 
perfectly, it would enable the United States 
to control a peaceful world through co- 
ercion. Such absolute power would surely 


_ test our virtue beyond the point experience 


indicates it could resist. “Technology can- 
not make men bad, but it may surely give 
rise to circumstances in which it is increas- 
ingly difficult to be good” (p. 199). And 
modern technology allows no margins for 
error, no time to correct mistakes, 

It is possible to find fault with part of 
Mr. Tucker’s case. For example, American 
concern over the victims of war is not sur- 
prising in the light of the often senseless 
brutality inflicted by the Japanese on Allied 
prisoners of war. In all, though, he argues 
cogently, subtly, and well. The Just War 
is a brilliant book. 

Joun Murr, Jr. 

Deputy Chief Historian 

Office of the Chief of Military History 

Headquarters 

Department of the Army 


JoHNn Luxacs. A History of the Cold War. 
Pp. 288. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, 1961. $3.95. 

In effect, John Lukacs has written two 
books: the first, a cogent analysis of Rus- 
sian-American relations since 1945; the 
second, a lively essay on the persistence of 
expansion as a motivating factor behind 
Russian dnd American foreign policy. A 
History of the Cold War is thoughtful and 
stimulating, a useful antidote to those who 
tend to inflate the significance of ideology 
as an a priori cause of the present great 
power struggle. 

Professor Lukacs sees the cold war as 
resulting from “the conflicting and confus- 
ing war aims of the three principal Allies, 
represented and exemplified by Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin.” The British and 
the Soviets seem to have been more suc- 
cessful than the Americans in obtaining 
their ends. According to Lukacs, British 
policy sought to establish, “after the reduc- 
tion of Germany, a reasonable European 
and international balance of order.” Stalin’s 
principal objective was control over east- 
ern Europe, with an accompanying diminu- 
tion of German power and influence. On 
the other hand, “apart from certain con- 
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siderations of American strategic interests, 
the officially admitted aims of the United 
States, beyond the defeat of the enemy, 
were pre-empted by vast and unrealistic 
legal drafts about the future function of 
the United Nations. Stalin (and Asia) 
were to profit, and Churchill (and Europe) 
to suffer, from the confusion of these 
American aims.” 

He cautions against oversimplifying the 
past and then projecting the present into 
the past to “prove” a particular thesis; for 
this is neither history nor analysis. In- 
deed, in somewhat Olympian and deter- 
ministic fashion, he notes that “we must 
consider the broad force of momentum in 
history, a force that, even more than fore- 
sight, governs the actions of mankind, es- 
pecially in this age of democracy: for the 
reversal of sentiments and of opinions was 
much slower than the reversal, detectable 
in retrospect, of certain policies.” 

The treatment of the conditions in east- 
ern and Central Europe and of the policies 
of the Great Powers which brought about 
the Cold War is excellent. With a sober 
sense of realism, a historian’s perspective, 
and a flair for bold, provocative judgments, 
Professor Lukacs brings postwar events into 
sharp focus. The emphasis on Europe is 
appropriate, notwithstanding the dramatic 
shift in power relationships which has ac- 
companied the rise of Communist China 
and the disintegration of western Europe’s 
former domination of Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East. Professor Lukacs holds that, 
in the Far East, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have lost ground. 
“To those who said: ‘We have lost China,’ ” 
he asks, “when did we have China?” Fur- 
ther, whereas the United States has not 
lost “a single speck of ground of her vic- 
torious conquests against Japan,” the So- 
viets have relinquished important foot- 
holds in.Manchuria and Sinkiang, and pos- 
sibly in North Korea. 


His criticism of Western policy during ` 


the Hungarian crisis is harsh, but appro- 
priate. He maintains that despite all the 
aggressive assertions of Dulles and other 
American leaders concerning “liberation” 
and “massive retaliation,” it was evident 
“that the United States was not going to, 
and, indeed, that it never fully intended to, 
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challenge Russian overlordship in Eastern 
Europe.” The implications of this failure 
of the West to respond to a challenging 
situation were not lost on the Kremlin 
leaders, who then considered that the pros- 
pects for an agreement with the United 
States were getting better. Lukacs does 
not believe that war is likely in the near 
future, but he is pessimistic about the suc- 
cess of man’s “free will” facet in con- 
trolling his irrational tendencies for an in- 
determinate period. 
ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ropert T. Horr and Rosert W. VAN DE 
VELDE. Strategic Psychological Opera- 
tions and American Foreign Policy. Pp. 
x, 243. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. $5.00. 

This book is written by well-informed, 
quite intelligent, practically experienced 


_ commentators on the strategy and tactics 


of psychological operations. It is written 
by a political scientist—Holt—who as a 
serviceman was attached to the psychologi- 
«cal warfare staff in Europe and by a re- 
tired Colonel—Van de Velde—who has be- 
come an academic lecturer and secretary 


_ of the Woodrow Wilson School of Prince- 


ton University. This collaboration provides 
.a fruitful combination. of experience and 
skills. 

The authors’ first contribution is to re- 
name the processes which for two decades 
have been called “psychological warfare” 
into - “strategic psychological operations.” 
However, this reasonable relabeling is not 
likely to be acceptable to the “Sykewar” 
experts, who would find themselves deni- 
grated from “warriors” to “operationists.” 

In contrast to the old descriptive mono- 
graphs in which the author usually made 
no significant broad generalizations, a new 
kind of social science publication is emerg- 
ing. Books reporting on some extensive 
empirical research or investigation may in- 
clude such substantial contributions to 
knowledge in the author’s generalizing, 
theorizing sections as to dwarf the impor- 
tance of the empirical section of the vol- 
umes. A good example would be Katz and 
Lazarsfeld’s book, Personal Influence. The 
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present work is another of this nature. 
Chapters Five, Six, and Seven provide de- 
scriptions, reviews, and analyses of three 
areas: the American psychological opera- 
tions in Italy, 1943-1945; the American 
psycholcgical operations during the 1948 
Italian elections; and Radio Free Europe’s 
operations, Veto and Focus. But these 
three chapters are preceded by four chap- 
ters of analytical treatment of -the nature 
of psyckological operations, the policy and 
planning of such operations, their intelli- 
gence requirements, and their organization 
and personnel structure. This is a well- 
balancec. work. 

The limited role of: psychological cam- 
paigns is deplored in this book. Implicit 
and frequently stated throughout the sketch 
of the history of the United States’ psycho- 
logical cperations are the authors’ position 
that these activities have been quite inade- 
quate and their idea that “to be fully ex- 
ploited zhe psychological instrument must 
also havz a part in initiating policy and ac- 
tion.” f ; 

The authors question “the American 
tendency to emphasize propaganda cam- 


paigns t wholesale rather than elite audi- ‘ 


ences” es based on the many instances in 
which value assumptions are looked upon 
as empirical truths. They are not im- 
pressed by the over-all eficacy of “truth 
campaigns,” noting that “The peculiar 
_ (often mystical) power that Americans 
seem to place on ‘truth’ as a weapon in 
the Colc War also appears to be based not 
on rigorous, empirical analyses of the use of 
this tactic but on pure value orientations.” 

The authors conclude that the United 
States policy on the use of the psychologi- 
cal instrument of statecraft is greatly de- 
ficient in the formulation of total strategies 
designed to achieve the goals of the United 
States. Their doubts and questionings are 
most timely since various national agencies 
are at present engaged in a reappraisal of 
the functioning of the various governmental 
agencies that are concerned with strategic 
psychological operations. 

WILLIAM ALBIG 

Professor Emeritus 

University of Illinois 

Visiting Professor 
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Exztiot R. Goopman. The Soviet Design 
for a World State. Pp. xviii, 512. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
$6.75. 


Professor Goodman’s book, one of the 
Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, discusses in its opening chap- 
ters the direct evidence on the Soviet de- 
sign for a world state and finds that the 
world state is an explicit Soviet goal, a 
“part of a preordained process of man’s 
salvation” (p. 29). The realization of this 
goal “is now regarded as the object of 
achievement of a number of generations of 
future Soviet citizens,” but the “goal itself 
remains as the polestar of Soviet policy” 
(p. 47). 

The author then analyzes the major So- 
viet doctrines which might seem contradic- 
tory to this aim. He first tries to discover 
what effect Soviet nationalism has had upon 
their image of a world state and finds that 
the Soviet regime wants a Russified world 
state (p. 128). He then examines the in- 
fluence of the theory of socialism in one 
country upon the goal of a world state and 
concludes that this theory, far from negat- 
ing the goal, only reinforces the tendency 
to create a Russified world state (p. 163). 
Coexistence will end when the Soviet world 


. state begins (p. 189). 


The author then attempts to derive from 
authoritative Soviet writings a picture of 
the structure and content of their projected 
world state. The core of Soviet political 
philosophy is centralist, and so they would 
have the future world state (p. 262), with 
Russian as a possible universal language 
(p. 284). 

Soviet methods for creating their world 
state are considered next. First the role of 
war is considered; subsequently, the way 
stations to the Soviet world state—a sur- 
vey of Sino-Soviet relations is included 
here—and then the concept of 4 world’ 
state of no state, “the withering idea that 
has withered away” (p. 473). Finally, the 
author outlines his views on the response 
required of the West and pleads for a “sig- 
nificant community of political loyalty” (p. 
481), “an effectively functioning Atlantic 
Community, dedicated to the preservation 
and extension of human freedom” (p. 482). 

Soviet methods for creating a world state 
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At the time of Pearl Harbor the premier of Japan was General Hideki Tojo, 
who became to many Americans the Asian Hitler, and was held responsible for 
the coming of the war between Japan and the United States. Mr. Butow recon- 
siders this complex of events and shows the consequences—for the man and 
the nation—of Japan’s decision to break the peace in the Pacific. The role of 
the Japanese army in affairs of state is seen through the career of General Tojo. 
For his account of the famous trial of Tojo, the author had access to the volumi- 
nous records of the International Military Tribunal in the Far East, including 
a stenographic record of the trial in Japanese, a source hitherto not used. 
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are not fully considered in the book, and 
the part played by subversion, political— 
cold—war, and war by proxy, including 
guerilla—revolutionary—war, is scarcely, or 
not at all, discussed in the book. Soviet 
economic warfare and the motives of So- 
viet aid and trade are not touched upon 
either. All of these topics should have 
been treated. 

Apart from these omissions, the book is 
a scholarly work, objectively written, ex- 
cellently arranged, extremely well-docu- 
mented, and easy to follow: The author 
has succeeded in proving his point beyond 
doubt. 

: Otro HEILBRUNN 

Gerrards Cross 

Bucks 

England 


Louis FiscHer. Russia, America, and the 
World, Pp. 244. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960, 1961. $4.50. 

Despite its grandiose title and the repu- 
tation of its author, this book can be classi- 
fied only as a disappointment. Fischer dis- 
cusses almost the entire range of world 
affairs—with one glaring omission. The 
“America” of the title is almost ignored, 
except by indirection—Fischer approves of 
European unification and the economic de- 
velopment of the backward areas. The 
book fails, however, to live up to its promise 
of a bold, new look at world affairs. Most 
of it has been said before, and with- less 
jargon. . i 

In his comments on the nature of Chi- 
nese and Russian foreign and domestic poli- 
cies, Fischer fails to provide any real analy- 
sis of the dynamics of Communist political 
behavior, A Sino-Soviet split is predicted 
purely on the basis of recent events. ‘The 
complexity of relations between the two 
countries is ignored by viewing their bond 
in terms of simple extremes—of co-opera- 
tion or disintegration. Only their differ- 
ences are cited; their common interests are 
conveniently ignored. 

Fischer’s analysis of Soviet foreign policy 
—the key to his book—is both contradic- 
tory and superficial. On the one hand, he 
says that Russian policy has been moti- 
vated only by traditional nationalism. Its 
expansionist aims were meant to satisfy the 
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domestic frustrations caused by the long- 
time exploitation of the Russian masses. 
But with the ever increasing Russian stand- 
ard of living, the Kremlin no longer needs 
external tension. Fischer confidently fore- 
casts the rise of a Russian “Attlee” who 
will liquidate the Empire and launch a 
facsimile of the British social revolution of 
1945. At other times, the author acknowl- 
edges the ideological nature of Soviet 
policy, but he argues that the new mana- 
gerial elite is successfully challenging the 
party’s dominance and “its obsolete liturgy 
and texts.” Like their American counter- 
parts, Soviet managers want only to “pour 
out” more consumer goods. They are, in 
fact, viewed as the harbingers of mass-con- 
sumption and democracy. 

Yet Fischer’s own evidence points to 
the continued predominance of the party. 
Moreover, does industrialization necessarily 
lead to economic abundance and constitu- 
tional government? In England and Amer- 
ica, democracy was born in a preindustrial 
environment, and it was precisely these 
democratic values that ensured that the 
benefits of the machine would be widely 
shared, In Germany and Japan, the haute 
bourgeoisie supported semiabsolute feudal 
regimes. History seems to suggest that in- 
dustrialization reinforces the existing po- 
litical system and. social structure. It is 
interesting to note that whereas Marx fore- 
saw industrialization destroying capitalism 
and replacing it with a proletarian society, 
Fischer suggests that it will transform to- 
talitarian institutions into democratic ones. 
Marx’s economic determinism has already 
been proven wrong; Fischer’s probably will 
be too. 

JOHN SPANIER 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University of Florida 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Ancus CAMPBELL, PHILIe E. CONVERSE, 
Warren E. Mirier, and Donarp E. 
Stoxes. The American Voter. Pp. viii, 
573. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960. $8.50. 
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This new volume from the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Center is 
a bulky summation of interview data ac- 
cumulated primarily in two national studies 
of the American electorate—in 1952 and in 
1956. Thus, approximately one fifth of the 
more than a hundred tables and diagrams 
provide comparative statistics on various 
political aspects of the citizenry. These 
materials, insofar as they point to modifica- 
tions in political perception, participation, 
and identification, are extremely useful to 
the student of political behavior. 

A major weakness in the book can be 
found in a chapter on issue conceptualiza- 
tion in 1956. Here the authors present an 
arbitrary analytical scheme containing four 
types of political conceptualizers, each of 
_which is presumed tc play a different role 
in contributing to a new political situation. 
The purpose of the scheme is to establish 
the inadequacy of the “left-right” con- 
tinuum which is “frequently implicit in 
interpretations of partisan change.” 

The interviewees, as conceptualizers, 
are marked off from each other on the 
basis of their responses to a set of unstruc- 
tured questions on party-and-candidate per- 
ceptions,.for example: “Is there anything 
in particular that you like about the Dem- 
ocratic Party?” The top level consists of 
respondents who had expressed “some of 
the ideological abstractions of our day’— 
that is, they had bandied such words as 
“conservative” and “liberal” in their brief 
remarks. These persons, called “‘ide- 
ologues” and “near-ideologues,” account 
for 11.5 per cent of the total sample. The 
second level consists of respondents who 
had evaluated the parties and candidates 
in terms of benefits to “visible groupings 
in the population,” for example: “I know 
nothing about politics but I liké the 
Democratic Party because I know they are 
more for the poorer people.” According to 
the authors, these persons depend upon 
“group concepts .. . rather than ideological 
positions,” and therefore they are merely 
“ideologues by proxy”—42 per cent of the 
‘total sample. The third level consists of 
respondents whose remarks contained noth- 
ing more than fragmentary comments re- 
lated to the “goodness” and “badness” of 
the times—24 per cent; and the fourth 
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level consists of respondents whose re- 
marks contained no issue content what- 
ever—22.5 per cent. 

One suspects that these levels should be 
reduced from four to three—a reduction 
which would alter the statistical distribu- 
tion and the several analyses in which 
this distribution is employed to inveigh 
against the “left-right” continuum. To put 
it briefly, the distinction which is drawn 
between “ideologues” and “ideologues by 
proxy” derives from a dichotomy between 
sophisticated and unsophisticated articula- 
tion, and not from any real distinction be- 
tweeen ideological and nonideological com- 
ment. To say that group-oriented responses 
are not directly and substantively ideolog- 
ical is to negate the impact of various 
social experiences which inform the political 
lives of millions of farmers, small business- 
men, and industrial workers. Indeed, it is 
a gross distortion to place 42 per cent of 
the sample outside of the ideological arena 
solely on the ground that these persons do 
not use abstractions which please the 
biases of some academic men. 

It is impossible in this short review to 
discuss a number of other weaknesses in 
the book. These include a wide range of 
psychological superfluities—most of them 
located at the narrow end of a “funnel of 
causality” which serves as a substitute for 
useful theory; a conspicuous insularity here 
and there from various studies which bear 
on a particular analysis; a rambling and 
uninformative chapter on the role of social. 
class; and some misinformed statements . 
concerning Negro voters. At the same 
time, it would be inappropriate to leave the 
impression that the book is without merit. 
Among its twenty chapters, there are more 
than a few which are informative. 

f OSCAR GLANTZ 

Assistant Professor of Social Science 
_ Michigan State University , 


Laurin .L. Henry. Presidential Transi- 


tions, Pp. xviii, 755. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1960. 
$7.50. 


Presidential Transitions concerns itself 
with the Tafé-Wilson, Wilson-Harding, 
Hoover-Roosevelt, and Truman-Eisenhower 
presidential turnovers, all of the presidental 
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transitions from 1912 to 1952, which in- 
volved also a change in party control of 


the White House. Each of the four studies ` 


follows the pattern of covering the story of 
the presidential election year and then 
giving the history of the first year of the 
new administration. Most of the new 
materials in the book are concerned with 
relations between the incoming and the 
outgoing president in the interval between 
the election and the inauguration and with 
the sometimes extraordinary difficulties ex- 
perienced by the new administrations in 
taking over the government. 
contends, with good reason, that it takes 
an incoming administration at least a year 
to get itself established in the government. 

In view of the fact that party turnovers 
in control of the presidency are undoubt- 
edly the most important occasions in the 
implementation of American démocracy, 
it is surprising that no extended survey of 
presidential transitions was published be- 
fore 1960, 160 years after the Jeffersonian 
revolution of 1800. Perhaps the long delay 
was due to the fact that only in recent 
times have Americans begun to recognize 
the problem involved in a change-over of 
power in the White House. Contemporary 
interest in the subject grows out of the 
increased pace and tension of public life. 
The Twenty-Second Amendment cut in half 
the interval between the election and the 
‘inauguration. It is hard now to remem- 
ber how easygoing and leisurely the pace 
of politics was a generation ago. Tradition- 
ally, the president-elect took a month’s 
holiday in Bermuda or the Caribbean before 
he settled down to the task of selecting his 
cabinet. Nowadays the presidency has 
become a global operation, and the whole 
world awaits the decisions of the new 
administration. ` It is important to realize 
also that the rate of the alternation of 
the parties in power has been accelerated— 
the Eisenhower-Kennedy transition in 1960 
was the fifth party turnover in forty-eight 
years, 

Certainly presidential transitions today 
are not very much like the old ones. There 
were 158 lame ducks in the Congress that 
convened in December 1932. Now the 
lame-duck Congress is gone forever. One 
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learns with something of a shock that 
Woodrow Wilson had never been in the 
White House before the Wilsons called on 
the Tafts to discuss plans for the inaugura- 
tion in 1913. While President-Elect Hard- 
ing was struggling with the formation of his 
new cabinet, Senator Penrose commented 
that it did not make much difference who 
was appointed Secretary of State because 
the Senate would make foreign policy. All 
these things have vanished along with the 
presidential cow on the White House lawn. 

One conclusion well justified by the ma- 
terials examined in the book is that all of 
the incoming presidents were badly in- 
formed about the operations of the govern- 
ment and that all of the transitions were 
difficult for everybody concerned. This 
ought not to surprise anyone because it is 
one of the glories of the American political 
system that presidential transitions are 
possible at all. 

President Truman probably did more 
than anyone else to establish the modern 
style of transitions. Shortly after he 
announced, in March 1952, that he would 
not be a candidate for re-election, staff 
papers on the impending transition began to 
be circulated in the Bureau of the Budget. 
By November a mass of memoranda were 
available for the use of the new administra- 
tion. Unfortunately, personal relations be- 
tween the old and the new president be- 
came so bad that the new administration 
was in no mood to take full advantage of 
the assistance offered to it. 

In spite of all of the difficulties, it is 
obvious that the practice of presidential 
transitions is being adapted to the new 
conditions of presidential life. It has long 
been traditional for the defeated and the 
winning candidate to exchange courtesies 
after the elections. New practices are in 
the making. It is now taken for granted 
that both candidates will be briefed on 
foreign policy and defense matters during 
the campaign. Modern budget procedure 
makes consultation necessary long before 
the new president takes office. It is en- 
couraging that most of the Truman pre- 
cedents of the 1952—53 transition were 
followed and extended in 1960-61. 

Throughout, Henry’s treatment of the 
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subject is scholarly, highly informative, 
fair, and enlighteninz. 
E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 
Professor Emeritus of Government 
Wesleyan University 


W. Brooxe Graves. Major Problems in 
State Constitutioral Revision. (Spon- 
sored by Pi Sigme Alpha, The National 
Political Science Honor Society.) Pp. 
xiv, 306. Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1960. $6.50. 

The authors of this volume maintain that 

a basic impediment to effective state action 

is the “antiquated” nature of state constitu- 

tions. Seventeen articles—not previously 
published—deal with different aspects of 


. constitutional revision. The product is an 


updating of earlier writings, making use of 
the results of recent attempts at constitu- 
tional revision; the lessons which can be 
learned from the experiences of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Pico; and the implica- 
tions of the growth of metropolitan areas 
for state government. 

“What Should a State Constitution Con- 
tain?” is discussed in Part II. Most of 
the authors find the provisions of the 
Model State Constitution of the National 
Municipal League helpful in answering this 
question. The basic “theory” of constitu- 
tional reform has not changed. In order 
to meet the challenges of modern times, 
the executive should be strengthened with 
the item veto, an integrated administrative 
machinery, and technical aids; constitu- 
tional limitations on taxation should be 
removed; legislatures, should be reappor- 
tioned and given greater freedom of action; 
and courts should be integrated and filled 
with appointed judges. 

Constitutions which incorporate the prin- 
ciples of modern government will be simple 
and flexible. There is consensus that the 
details of government in action should be 
a matter of legislation. A belief underlying 
the advocacy of brief, general constitutions 
is that elected officials can be trusted and 
that no longer are fears of an overzealous 
or corrupt legislature or of an irresponsible 
executive justified, provided that the legis- 
lature is apportioned fairly. l 

Part I evaluates the procedures of con- 
stitutional revision. : Constitutional con- 


-book is as readable as it is concise. 
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ventions, of which there have been more 
than- two hundred, receive general acclaim 
as the most effective means of constitu- 
tional modernization. Data from 1946 to 
1956 attest to the relative ease of amend- 
ment in most states. What- concerns the 
authors, however, is that these amend- 
ments—approximately four hundred pro- 
posed for ratification per biennium—are, in 
the main, the consequence of the present 
situation and are not designed to correct it. ` 

The reader will be impressed with the 
amount of agreement on the basic principles 
of a good constitution. But the contents 
of constitutions are crucial political ques- 
tions. This book does little to resolve. or 
define the bases of controversy, for it was 
not apathy, inertia, or ignorance which 
placed policy details in constitutions, or, 
for that matter, which excluded these de- 
tails in the federal Constitution. Rather 
it was the efforts of those at the center of 
political decision-making. A welcome ad- 
dition to the literature would now be an 
inquiry into the politics of constitutional 
revision. 

Henry TEUNE 
Indiana University ` 


T. Harry Witirams, Americans at War: 
The Development of the American Mili- 
tary System. Pp. xi, 105. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. 
$3.50. 


A first-rate briefing on the American 
military system, Professor Williams’ short 
Based 
upon his long experience as a teacher and 
writer of military history and biography, 
including the highly regarded Lincoln and 
His Generals, this work is an achievement 
in the difficult art of selective condensa- 
tion. Although it is intended by the author 
to prompt more extended studies, it can 
stand on its own merit as a valuable survey 
in a field much neglected until recent years. 

Conflicts that shaped the nation’s destiny, 
from the Revolution through the First 
World War, are covered. The policies and 
strategy of military and political leaders 
are well detailed, and implemented by 
character sketches, illustrative anecdotes, 
and portraits of the generals, presidents, 
and secretaries of war concerned: Primary 
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attention is devoted to the army, “not be- 
cause,” he is, as the author explains, “un- 


aware of the contributions of the navy. 


but because the bulk of his researches have 
centered around the land forces.” 

Of particular interest in this, its Centen- 
nial year is the discussion of the Civil War, 
the province of much of the author’s other 
work. The military systems of North and 
South in that first modern war are keenly 
contrasted, and a rather rare tribute is paid 
the service of the Union Chief of Staff, 
General Halleck. 

Professor Williams frequently points out 
examples of the American genius for im- 
provisation, as notable in war as in time 
of peace. It was true that this ability, 
along with a fighting spirit, carried us 
through to final victories, but, significantly, 
often by an uncomfortably narrow margin. 
Improvisation, invaluable though it is, may 
be too strongly stressed, especially in an era 
of global conflict. 

Surely in these critical times history is 
of high importance to political and military 
leaders. The historian, Professor Williams 
believes, “can tell them that a knowledge 
of American military history is important 
in itself. Some of the most serious short- 
comings in our military policy have come 
about because soldiers and civilians have 
had an inadequate or inaccurate apprecia- 
tion of our history. The historian can 
emphasize that no system will work well 
that breaks too sharply with the American 
past or ignores too much the American 
experience.” i 

FAIRFAX DOWNEY 

West Springfield 

New Hampshire 


Rozsert G. McCuiosxey. The American 
Supreme Court. (The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.) Pp. x, 260. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

_ 1960. $5.00. 

At a time when southern nullificationists, 
and reactionaries of the radical right in all 
sections, are indiscriminately attacking the 
Supreme Court because of recent decisions 
pertaining to race relations and subversion, 
Professor McCloskey, in contrast, analyzes 
the work of the Court from the long 
perspective which time gives and from the 


` occupied. 
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outlook which a detailed knowledge of the 
Court’s history affords. Accordingly, he is 
somewhat over modest in his Preface when 
he disavows any claims to writing a his- 
tory of constitutional law or judicial re- 
view and confines his purpose to writing 
interpretive essays on the history of judicial 
review so as “to see the Court as an agency 
in the American governing process, an 
agency with a mind and a will and an 
influence of its own” (p. ix). Although his 
volume is not a history of constitutional 
law as such, it is constitutional and political 
history in the grand manner and, there- 
fore, a worthy addition to “The Chicago 
History of American Civilization.” 

In a lucidly written, well-reasoned, and 
concise volume, Professor McCloskey has 
provided an account of the difficult, and 
sometimes contradictory, role of the Court 
as a tribunal formed to determine issues 
of public policy within the confines of a 
legal context and the limitations of judicial 
procedure. For the purposes of his anal- 
ysis, Mr. McCloskey divides the history of 
the Court into three periods. In the first, 
from 1789 to 1860, the Court under the 
shrewd guidance of John Marshall, was 
primarily interested in devising a system of — 
constitutional law which would establish 
judicial power and preserve the Union, 
while simultaneously protecting the vested 
rights of property and contract. And later 
the same court protected property in slaves 
under Taney, who is regarded as having 
consolidated the positions which Marshall 
In the second, from 1860 to 
1937, confident of the security of the 
Union, the Court had as its major interest 
the application of laissez-faire economics in 
such a way as to decelerate governmental 
intervention in the economy, and from 1925 _ 
to 1937 to halt it. In the third period, 
from 1937 to the present, the dominant 
interest has been the advancement and 
preservation of individual rights. 

Mr. McCloskey skilfully portrays the hes- 
itant, and sometimes ambivalent, ‘manner 
in which the Court has propounded basic 
constitutional doctrines, the various con- 
stituents it has attracted, and the hostilities 
it has engendered. In this context, he 
argues persuasively that the Court has been 
most influential when it has followed a 
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policy of cautious forbezrance, as it has 
done during most of its history, and least 
effective when pursuing hold tactics and 
seeking the ultimate power to govern, as 
in the Dred Scott case and in its futile 
endeavor, from 1935 to 1937, to save the 
country from the New Deal. Because the 
ends of the first two of the three major 
periods of constitutional law were marked 
by judicial excesses, Professor McCloskey 
closes his very suggestive volume with a 
warning that the Court should evolve a 
doctrine of civil rights in the light of 
historical reality rather than on the basis 
of dogmatic libertarianism. 
` RoBERT J. HARRIS 
Vanderbilt University 


THEODORE DRAPER. American Communism 
and Soviet Russia: The Formative Period. 
Pp. 558.. New York: Viking Press, 1960. 
$8.50. 


This second volume of Mr. Draper’s 
study of the American Communist party’s 
agitated history carries the story down to 
the fall of Lovestone in 1929. If it lacks 
something of the color, and even warmth, 
of its predecessor, Tke Roots of American 
Communism, that is in the nature of the 
case: the party has shed its real heretics, 
such rugged individualists as Big . Bill 
Haywood and John Reed. Not, oi course, 
that it has no heretics—plenty of them; 
but these are machine-made in Moscow, 
heretics not by virtue of principle, but 
simply because their tactics and timing 
were bad. The great exemplar is Love- 
stone himself clinging to the fallacious 
security of an overwhelming majority in 
the American Party—forzetful of the fact 
that the biggest majority would simply 
wither away before Moscow’s mandate. 
And if there are not such colorful stories 
as those of Fraina and the underground 
days, there is plenty of excitement, cul- 
minating in the drama of Lovestone’s run- 
away Sixth Convention and its brutal re- 
versal in Moscow. There are also the 
birth of American Trotskyism and the al- 
most incredible fantasy of the Party’s 
Negro policy. : 

Mr. Draper has a sure touch, whether in 
clarifying the tangles of factionism or in 
a biting summation: the Comintern “played 
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the united front like an accordion,” and 
however mad the tune, the puppets danced. 
Nothing could surpass his comment on 
Foster’s admission—turned into a boast of 
infinitely superior Soviet wisdom— that the 
American trade unions had absolutely noth- 
ing to teach the Russian: “the leader of 
the great 1919 steel strike was unable to 
remember that American workers could 
strike and Russian workers could not.” _ 

But neither in such comments nor in the 
excitement of the narrative is the real heart 
of the book. Rather it is in the closely 
wrought analysis of just how the Comin- 
tern’s diktat was put over and of how that 
diktat in turn was determined by the 
necessities of faction in Moscow itself. 
And it is not less in the insight which 
shows how men, who were human beings 
after all, stripped themselves of human 
decency and dignity. There is a terrible 
pathos in the history of Communists—as 
distinct from that of communism—and it is 
set forth here with humanity as well as 
justice. Alike as a scholarly analysis, a 
narrative, and a human document, this 
book ranks high. 

O. H. K. SPATE 
Research School of Pacific Studies 
Australian National University 


D. Joy Humes. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Liberal of the 1920’s. (Men and Move- 
ments Series:) Pp..xiii, 276. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1960. 
$4.50. 


“The defenders’ of, freedom,” William 
Ellery Channing wrote in 1836 in his 
Tribute to the American Abolitionists, “are 
not those who claim and exercise rights . 
which no: one assails, or who win shouts of 
applause by well-turned compliments to 
liberty in the days of her triumph. They 
are those who stand up for rights which 
mobs, conspiracies, or single tyrants put 
in jeopdrdy, who contend for liberty in 
that particular form which is threatened 
at the moment by the many or the few.” 
Such a defender of freedom, indeed one of 
the staunchest advocates of the unpopular 
cause in our recent past, was Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, grandson of America’s foremost 
abolitionist. 

In Oswald Garrison Villard, Liberal of 
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the 1920’s, Professor D. Joy Humes has 
brought together the noble ideals of this 
uncompromising reformer and editor in 
the dreary decade of conformity that lay 
between the two world wars. Villard was 
a singularly fortunate individual in the 
legacy that he inherited—a happy combina- 
tion of militancy of belief and money in 
the bank. His father, Henry Villard, like 
that other remarkable German-American, 
Carl Schurz, took his youthful stand for 
freedom in the revolution of 1848, came 
to America, and left his mark upon our 
history. Henry Villard was a newspaper- 
man and railroad magnate—he bought the 
New York Evening Post, the New York 
` Nation, and the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in 1881. The Nation, which had under 
the Godkin-Garrison editorship become a 
towering political weekly, had lost much 
of its influence in the early years of the 
twentieth century. In the years of Oswald 
‘Garrison Villard’s editorship, 1918-1932, 
the Nation might well have carried on its 
masthead the prophetic words of the 
editor’s grandfather “I will be heard.” 
And indeed he was. The reforms he ad- 
vocated, the causes he sponsored, the 
groups he led—one wonders how he ever 
found time to write—characterized what 
has come down to us as the little, but 
highly articulate, liberalism of the Twen- 
ties. A liberal could know not only where 
he stood, but where his political friends 
stood by reading Villard’s Nation. 

I would have preferred it if Miss Humes 
had drawn more deeply upon the Nation 
files, where the immediacy of action state- 
ments has vibrancy, and less upon Villard’s 
recollection in Fighting Years—and if she 
had included more documentation of 
quoted material. However she has brought 
together accurately material that has needed 
not only statement for the record, but 
also repetition for the edification of a 
new generation of conformists. 

ALAN P. GRIMES 

Professor of Political Science 

Michigan State University 


ARTHUR S. Linx. Wilson: The Struggle 
for Neutrality, 1914-1915. Pp. x, 736. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. $10.00. 
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As in his previous volumes on Woodrow 
Wilson, Arthur S. Link, in this study, lives 
up to his own standards of excellence. The 
scholarship is thorough, the style readable, 
and the analysis sound. He is successful 
in avoiding repetition as he writes his suc- 
cessive books, despite their common de- 
nominator, the life and personality of 
Woodrow Wilson. In this volume, it is 
interesting to trace the evolution in the 
outlook of the American leader as he is 
confronted in 1914 and 1915 with the 
complex problems arising both from the 
outbreak of the First World War in Europe 
and from developments in Latin America 
and the Far East. i 

The crisis over the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and President Wilsons handling of 
the situation stand out in the analysis. 
Despite various claims, behavioral research 


.in decision-making can add very little to 


historical accounts which are as skillfully 
and brilliantly presented as this one by Dr. 
Link. True, the process by which the 
President reached his decisions in the 
Lusitania crisis, the various pressures bear- 
ing upon him, and the psychological as- 
pects of personality can be clothed in dif- 
ferent terminology, and hypothetical in- 
sights can be advanced. But when stripped 
to essentials, the version cannot be basically 
altered from that given by the author. If 
any change should occur, it will come 
through the discovery of new documenta- 
tion, which is in this case unlikely, not 
through the application of new methods of 
analysis. After more volumes of this type 
are published, a better balance will be 
achieved between what the behaviorist and 
the nonbehaviorist, each in his own frame 
of reference, can realistically contribute to 
decision-making. 

In his chapter on the Far Eastern crisis 
of 1915, focusing on Japan’s twenty-one 
demands to China, the author carefully 
provides background that will be of more 
value when he eventually considers Wilson’s 
China policy at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Dr. Link correctly concludes that the “de- 
cision to play an active role as China’s 
defender,” reached during the 1915 crisis, 
“was made by President Wilson almost 
alone.” 

The foreign policy of the United States 
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in the Wilsonian era affords excellent 
opportunities for study and evaluation. 
Contributing factors are the key role of 
the President, his methods of’ operation, 
and the preservation of documentation. 
Many times Wilson himself typed short 
memos signed “W.W.” which are invaluable 
for the researcher. It is hoped that Dr. 
Link will continue in his future volumes 
the excellence of this latest one in which 
he begins to consider the President more 
and more as a world figure. 
i Russert H. FIFIELD 
University of Michigan 


Lawrence H. Leper. Robert Livingston, 
1654-1728, and the Poittics of Colonial 
New York. Pp. x, 306. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press for the 
Institute of Early American Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia; 1961. $6.00. 


Robert Livingston, son of a Scottish 
clergyman, came to America in 1673 at the 
age of nineteen. He was already bilingual 
and experienced as a merchant—the re- 
sult of living in exile for nearly a decade 
with his parents in Holland. His knowledge 
of the Dutch language gave Livingston an 
immediate and permanent advantage along 
the Hudson. Many of his ~ecords—for half 
a century—and much of his preserved cor- 
-respondence are in Dutch. This biography 
is the first study based on translations of 
these records, which. contribute much to 
the understanding of an outstanding career. 

This was a many-sided career, and it is 
futile to speculate wherein Livingston ac- 
complished the most. His success wás ob- 
viously the result of his—and his wife’s— 
skill at combining politics, land-grabbing 
and development, and the activities of a 
colonial merchant-skipper. Although the 
title of this biography, anc the headings of 
fifteen of the seventeen chapters, emphasize 
the political life and times, the narrative 
also provides the best evidence yet pub- 
lished on the other aspects of a well- 
balanced career. The Dutch records, espe- 
cially, show the full influence of Mrs. 
Livingston—Alida Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
—who contributed almost as indispensably 
to the development of Livingston Manor, 
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and to mercantile management, as she did ` 
to ‘the founding of a family that is : 
represented by nine listings, under the sur- 
name alone, in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. It is possible that Robert 
Livingston could have ended in debtors 
prison, as did several of his illustrious con- 
temporaries, had it not been for his ability, 
for years, to draw funds back and forth 
between private mercantile and land ven- 
tures and governmental contracts, which 
were very speculative and uncertain in 
payment, but apparently eventually prof- 
itable. 

Professor Leder well portrays the polit- 
ical career of Livingston as a local official 
in the town of Albany, as Indian Com- 
missioner and Secretary for Indian Affairs, 
as leader of the anti-Leiserians and later 
of the more moderate middle group in 
colonial politics, as colonial man of affairs 
lobbying successfully in London for pay- 
ment of his own accounts—and occasionally 
for the colony, as member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and as Speaker of the 
Assembly and friend of the Royal Gover- 
nor. In many of these capacities, Livings- 
ton’s primary interest was evidently to 
secure payment of his personal, usually long 
overdue, claims as victualer of the troops 
and contractor in other matters to the 
colonial and British governments, and in 
his salary as an official. His descendents 
profited most from the income from 
Livingston Manor. According to this 
author, the creation of this landed estate 
by Robert Livingston was based on “one 
of the grossest land frauds ever perpetrated 
in an age noted for unethical dealings.” 
Livingston bought three hundred acres, 
later acquired two thousand acres, and then 
obtained some kind of title to some inter- 
vening Indian lands later not considered 
sufficiently important to justify mentioning 
in a vital lawsuit. The Governor was per- 
suaded to confirm these holdings by a 
patent to lands which, when surveyed many 
years later, covered 160,000 acres. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

Professor of International Relations 

Air University 

Montgomery 

Alabama 
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CHARLES Grier SELLERS, Jr. (Ed.). The 
Southerner as American. Pp. ix, 216. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. $5.00. 

This eminently worth-while volume is a 
co-operative enterprise by nine Southerners, 
both white and negro, writing on the 
Americanism of Southerners. It resulted 
from a growing conviction among historians 
that the writing on Southern history, which 
has influenced thought and action in the 


South, has suffered serious distortion. It- 


is based on the concept that the traditional 
emphasis on the differences, and on the con- 
flict, between Southerners and Northerners 
is wrong historically. The book shows 
that conflicts have occurred within the 
South ‘as often,as between North and 
South; it shows that the Old South felt 
compelled to defend its “peculiar institu- 
tion” while many Southerners realized that 
that institution was at war with its deepest 
values; and it shows that the New South, 
folding to its bosom the false myth of the 
“Lost Cause,” embraced a semi-tragedy. 
Hence the modern’ South is caught in a 
dilemma between its own false values and 
the values of an industrial, urbanized 
Americanism. 

The contributors are as diverse as the 
subjects analyzed—historians mostly; there 
appear also a member of an English De- 
partment and a member of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church. All were 
born in the South, but several are now 
serving on the faculties of Northern uni- 
versities. After showing how Southern his- 
tory has been written, the contributors 
discuss the common Americanism of the 
North and South before the Civil War, 
slavery, the Civil War, Reconstruction, 
race relations today, the contemporary 
political scene, and Southerners as Amer- 
ican writers. 

The editor frankly admits that the con- 
tributors do not “agree with everything” 
in all the essays, but they do agree that 
the Americanism of the Southerner is a 
neglected theme. We may assume, this 
reviewer believes, that Professor U. L. 
Philipps’ central theme of white supremacy 
is not here accepted as an adequate defini- 
tion of Southernism. If it was the con- 
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tributors’ purpose to find a better defini- 
tion, it is not revealed in these pages. 
Professor. Holman comes nearest to a 
definition in the “acknowledgment of guilt 
in the pervasive sense of evil” and in the 
“despair of twentieth-century Southern 
writing” (p. 199). 

There is marked restraint by all the 
contributors in writing of a land they 
obviously love: no defense of slavery or 
segregation, no glorification of the Con- 
federate soldier, no exaggerated claims of 
Southern achievements, but a careful pres- 
entation of facts. The book is stimulating 
and timely, especially now, when the South 
is at odds with the federal Government. 

ELLA LONN 

Professor Emeritus 

Goucher College 


JANE LUCAS DE GRUMMOND. The Baratari- 
ans and the Battle of New Orleans. 
Pp. xi, 180. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1961. $4.50. 

CHartes B. Brooxs. The Siege of New 
Orleans, Pp. x, 334. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1961. $6.50. 

To Americans, the Battle of New Orleans 
has always appeared to be one of the more 
dramatic and colorful of the engagements 
in which our forces have taken part. Out- 
numbered by at least two to one and 
facing the trained and _battle-hardened 
forces that had recently conquered the 
great Napoleon, Andrew Jackson’s “dirty 
shirts” completely overwhelmed their op- 
ponents in one of the most one-sided battles 
in the world’s history. The success was to 
be a factor in the.creation-of the Jackson 
image and in Old Hickory’s popularity. 

Tt is quite possible that the success of 
Jackson’s army was a major factor in 


-securing our permanent control over the 


Southwest. Yet for more than a century 
there has been, no detailed account of the 
campaign and battle. Now, within weeks 
of each other, two excellent accounts have 
been published. 

The basic frameworks of the two volumes 
are quite similar. Both tell of the political, 
economic, and geographic background of 
the campaign. Both describe the opposing 
forces, the various battles and skirmishes 
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that took place between the first contact of 
the two armies on December 23, 1814 and 
the final battle on the following January 
8th. Both discuss the outcome and its sig- 
nificance. Both give attention to the lead- 
ing figures in the two armies and to the two 
civil authorities in New Orleans. 

Miss de Grummond, as her title implies, 
centers her account on the colorful Bara- 
tarians, who had so much to do with Jack- 
son’s victory, She devotes her first four 


- chapters almost exclusively to this dramatic ` 


group of “privateersmen” and smugglers. 
In these chapters is the best account of the 
background and activity of the Baratarians 
—Jean and Pierre Lafitte, Dominique You, 
Beluche, Gambie, and the others—that this 
reviewer has ever seen. The last chapter 
of the book. traces the career of the chief 
Baratarians in the years after 1815. 

Dr. Brooks begins his account with the 
entrance of the Emperor-of Russia and the 
Duke of Wellington, into Paris on March 
31, 1814. In the second paragraph, we are 
introduced to two young officers of the 85th 
Regiment. Aided by the memoirs of one 


of them, the author traces the movements, 


of British troops ‘and the preparations for 
the campaign that, it was expected, would 
give Britain a vast new empire in the Mis- 
sissippi River basin. 

In his longer and more detailed account, 
Dr. Brooks devotes his attention to the or- 
ganization and disposition of both armies. 
He is also able to discuss in more detail 
the various engagements of both armies. 
For example, Miss de Greummond tells of 
the destruction of Lieutenant Jones’ gun 
boats in three brief paragraphs; Brooks de- 
votes over four pages to the same subject. 

There are several aspects in which, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, Miss de Grum- 
mond’s book is superior. The organization 
of her book is always clear, and the reader 
follows the course of developments easily. 
For example, in the final battle she com- 
pletes her account of the main British at- 
tack before discussing the British defeat of 
General Morgan on tne west bank of the 
river. Brooks, by contrast, moves. the 
reader back and forth across the river in 
a most disconcerting manner. Miss de 
Grummond’s Index is better; her research, 
especially in manuscript sources, is far su- 
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perior. On the other hand, Dr. Brooks’ 
volume has much better maps and the ad- 
vantage of more detail. 

Both are important, interesting, and well- 
written volumes. Together, they provide 
excellent coverage of the entire campaign. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Dean 

College of Education 

State University of New York 
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ARTHUR P. WHITAKER Spain and De- 
fense of the West: Ally and Liability. 
Pp. xviii, 408. New York: Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 1961. $6.00. 


This is one of the best of an outstanding 
group of recent studies about various facets 
of American foreign’ policy supported by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. These 
studies reflect a growing realization that 
discussion of foreign relations is somewhat 
sterile, and probably rather meaningless, un- 
less careful and complete consideration is. 
given to internal conditions in the countries 
involved and to whatever effect such mat- 
ters may have upon the attitudes of other, 
less directly concerned states. Spain and 
Defense of the West, for example, includes 
not only a thoughtful review of the factors 
which induced both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations to sign the bilateral 
defense agreements and a discussion of 
their possible strategic consequences, but 
also the best single analysis I have seen in 
any language of the internal social, eco- 
nomic, and political situation in Spain that 
led the caudillo to accept the alliance with 
a liberal, democratic, and Protestant United 
States. In addition, Professor Whitaker 
offers valuable insights into a large num- 
ber of corollary matters ranging all the 
way from Spain’s relationship to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to the likely 
effects of the close identification of United 
States aid with the Franco regime rather 
than with the Spanish people. 

Few other American scholars could have 
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Somerset, 1625-1640 


A COUNTY’S GOVERNMENT DURING 
THE “PERSONAL RULE” 


By Thomas Garden Barnes. An unprecedented and intensive examination of 
public and county records in Somerset reveals how Charles I ruled without 
Parliament by the local implementation of his policies through justices of the 
peace, deputy lieutenants, and sheriffs. Coming late July. — $7.50 


Mr. Secretary Peel 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830 


By Norman Gash. The first fully documented, comprehensive biography of Sir 
Robert Peel, this volume covers his life to 1830, During Peel’s life, Britain was 
remodelled along modern lines, and Peel did more’ than any other single 
political figure to reconcile new forces with old institutions. His career was 
long controversial, and his abnormally sensitive temperment hindered under- 
standing; but, with the instincts of an aristocratic administrator, he may be 
regarded as the true founder of the conservative party—for, if the myth of con- 
servatism has stressed Disraeli, its practice has tended to follow Peel. $12.50 


The United States and the 
Southwest Pacifie 


By C. Hartley Grattan. “No American expert on Australia enjoys a greater 
reputation in that continent than the author of this concise, informative analysis 
of American relations with Australia, New Zealand and the near-by Melagesian 
and Polynesian islands [from the 1790’s to the present]. For nearly thirty-five 
years C, Hartley Grattan has specialized in this field, and he writes with real 
‘authority.”—James A. Michener, New York Times Book Review 

American Foreign Policy Library $5.00 


The Idea of the Jewish State 


|. |B [ARVARD U 


By Ben Halpern. An analytical history of the Zionist idea from the days of 
Theodor Herzl, through the achievement of statehood, to the 1956 Sinai 
campaign, Dr. Halpern explores thoroughly the central theme of sovereignty, 
analyzes the changing relations of the Zionist Movement and the State of Israel 
to Diaspora Jewry and to the present international situations. $10.00 
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presented so effective a discussion of this 
complex material because almost no one 
else possesses the rare combination of lan- 


guage ability, empathy for Spaniards, long: 


acquaintance with the country, and a keen 
analytical bent. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the way in which Professor 
Whitaker was able to offer the reader the 
fruits of his long experience in Spain in 
the expression of his personal belief that 
Franco’s brand ‘of, personalistic authori- 
tarianism has not resolved the country’s 
difficulties while, at the same time, pre- 
serving the objectivity of his descriptive 
analysis. 

Quite obviously, no one book can offer 
exhaustive consideration of any country’s 
social, economic, and political life in addi- 
tion to a discussion of its relation to Ameri- 
can foreign policy. There are a number of 
significant areas on which I wish the au- 
thor had concentrated more strongly. I 
would have liked to see more on the work- 
ings of Franco’s method of making policy 
decisions, although I know from experience 
that Professor Whitaker has told us just 
about all on this subject that anyone ex- 


cept General Franco himself can. I do be- , 


lieve that the author could have made his 
discussion of the inherent incompatability 
of the members of the “National Move- 
ment” stronger by developing his discussion 
of ideological differences among the several 
factions of the Falangista organization. 
And I should have preferred a little more 
material on Spain’s economic situation. 
But all this probably would require a 
second volume, and the extensive citations 
and bibliographic materials should allow 
the interested person amiple opportunity to 
pursue such specialized matters for himself. 
Until such time as this is done, Professor 
Whitaker’s book will remain the best over- 
view on present-day Spain in the English 
language. 
RoBERT E. SCOTT 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Illinois’ i 
K. C. WHEARE. The Constitutional Struc- 
ture of the Commonwealth. Pp. xiv, 201. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. $4.00. 
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This study attempts to analyze the 
changes which have taken place in the 
structure of the Commonwealth since the 
publication of the authors The Statute 
of Westminster and Dominion Status in 
1938. Since the time of this writing, Ni- 
geria has become a Member of the Com- 
monwealth, the admission of Sierra Leone, 
the West Indies, and Cyprus is anticipated, 
and the Union of South Africa has with- 
drawn. These developments affect, but do 
not appear to seriously invalidate, the con- 
clusions of the author concerning the fun- 
damental principles upon which the Com- 
monwealth structure is based. The word 
“Commonwealth,” he tells us, “has come 
to be accepted as the new name for the 
British Empire,” and the term “Member of 
the Commonwealth” has become the proper 
designation for the self-governing countries 
that constitute its present membership (p. 
1). The difficult problems concerning equal- 
ity and autonomy within the Common- 
wealth are discussed af length. Many ques- 
tions are raised, but, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the answers are not always clear. 
The desire on the part of certain Members 
of the Commonwealth, usually the new- 
comers, for “autochthonous constitutions” 
is, in some ways, the most interesting fea- 
ture of the book. The urge for “home- 
grown” instruments of government, rather 
than constitutions bestowed by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, appears as 
an outcome of the nationalist movement 
which swept Asia and Africa after World 
War II. “Nationalists,” we learn, “will 
welcome a step which places their country’s 
constitution and laws on a footing compa- 
rable to that enjoyed by the other sover- 
eign independent states in the world” (pp. 
112-113), The question of the require- 
ments for membership in the .Common- 
wealth is discussed at some length. We 
learn that: “The short answer is that a 
country can become a Member of the Com- 
monwealth if the other Members agree to 
accept it as such” (p. 120). The Queen, 
however the individual Members may care 
to interpret her position, is still, as a sym- 
bol, the Head of the Commonwealth. Pro- 
fessor Wheare has given us an authorita- 
tive analysis of a difficult subject. It is 
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timely, a model of careful scholarship, well 
organized, and well written. It is indis- 
pensable for any student of the constitu- 
tional structure of the Commonwealth, but 
probably not.a book that will appeal to 
the general reader. 
ARTHUR N. Coox 
Professor of History 
Temple University 


Görz von Potnitz. Die Fugger. Pp. 392. 
Frankfurt am Main: Heinrich Seep 
1960. No price. 

Probably no other famous business and 
financial House has been so much written 
about as that of the Fuggers. Ever, since 
the publication in 1896 of Richard Ehren- 
berg’s Das Zeitalter der Fugger, which laid 
the foundation for the scientific investiga- 
tion of the history of the Fugger family and 
company, a vast literature has been build- 
ing up on various aspects of the Fuggers’ 
relation to, and of their prominent role in, 
German and European economic, political, 
and cultural developments during the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance period. 
And numerous archives containing invalu- 
able source materials on Fugger affairs re- 
main still to be explored. 

One of the leading present-day German 
“Fugger-researchers” is Professor Götz von 
Polnitz, who since 1936, when he succeeded 
the renowned Jacob Striedar, has been di- 
rector of the Fugger Archives and adminis- 
trator of the Fugger Welfare Foundations. 
For decades he has indefatigably explored 
some fifty European archives and has pub- 
lished many special and monographic stud- 
ies on the Fuggers. In addition, he has au- 
thored the definitive two-volume biography 
of Jacob Fugger—reviewed in this Journal 
in January 1953—and is presently at work 
on a three-volume study ot Anton Fugger, 
of which the first volume has already ap- 
peared. 

In the present book, Von Pélnitz under- 
takes to present for the first time a com- 
plete picture of the origin, growth, and ac- 
tivities of the House of Fugger from its 
beginnings to the present, against the back- 
ground of historical changes. The earliest 
activities of the family began in the social 
spheres of peasants and artisans. But it 
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rose during the early and later Renaissance 
period to the rank of a world financial 
power which understood how to secure and 
maintain its position under the various 
changing circumstances of the era. For 
generations, the Fuggers dominated the 
financial, political, and cultural develop- 
ments in Europe. 

Understandably, Von Pélnitz devotes the 
major ‘part of this book to the two 
greatest entrepreneurial personalities of the 
family: Jacob the Rich (1459-1525), whose 
“personal dynamics” die Fugger erst zu 
Fuggern machte, and who created the his- 
torical alliance between the Habsburgs and 
capital through a powerful system of “po 
litical finance” fed largely from Papal and 
church funds, and Anton Fugger (1493- . 
1560), his nephew, whom Jacob chose to 
succeeed him as “director” of the company, 
on the basis of the early unwritten “mon- 
archic principle of the firm.” 

Von Pélnitz meticulously and objectively, 
but sympathetically, follows the fortunes 
of the House as it reached the height of its 
development, explains the many crises in 
which the firm found itself, describes its 
various secret connections, and discusses 
the social changes that affected the exist- 
ence of the company under Anton Fugger 
and his successors. As the author makes 
clear, while the earlier generation of Fug- ` 
gers had worked in the propitious years of 
Habsburg ascendancy, Anton Fugger had to 
endure the crisis within the Habsburg dy- 
nasty as well as the adverse consequences 
of the Turkish wars and of the beginnings 
of the Religious Wars on the continent and 
beyond. 

This fine, scholarly book is earichad by 
a fourteen-page index, a five-page selected 
bibliography, a chronological chart of sig- 
nificant political cultural and economic oc- 
currences during the period from the rise of 
the Fuggers to the death of Anton Fugger, 
a genealogical table of the House of the 
Fuggers, and a map showing the widespread 
distribution of the Fugger enterprises and 
of the Fugger trade routes. 

The book is deserving of an English 
translation. 

ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


. 
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WALTER ANSEL. Hitler Confronts Eng- 
land. Pp. xii, 348. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1960. $7.50. 
In a world in which space and time have 

been so compressed that oceans and conti- 

nents can be spanned in minutes, it is diffi- 
cult to think of the narrow channel sepa- 
rating Dover from Calais as.a barrier to 
military conquest. Yet, twenty years ago, 
only this narrow strip of sea stood between 
the mighty Nazi war machine and victory. 

It is difficult to remember also how close 

the Germans came to success. In the spring 

of 1940, Hitler’s legions had opened an 
offensive in Western Europe that carried 
all resistance before it. By the middle of 

June, victorious German troops, after tak- 

ing Norway, Denmark, and the Lowlands, 

were marching jubilantly through Paris. 

The British Army had escaped at Dunkirk 

only because Hitler had halted his tanks at 

the last moment to give Goering the honor 
of winning the victory. It was an error 
for which he would pay dearly, but in the 
summer of 1940 no one could know that. 
German troops stood poised at the Chan- 
nel ports, and the thought in everyone’s 
mind was: When will the invasion of Eng- 
land come? Why it never did come is the 
question this book attempts to answer. 
Walter Ansel is not the first who has 
sought to solve this riddle. Ronald Wheat- 
ley tried to do it from the German staff 
point of view, and Peter Fleming from the 

British side. But Ansel’s.account is differ- 

ent from both in that it is based largely on 

interviews and correspondence with Ger- 
man officers, and, focuses on German com- 
mand relationships and invasion capabili- 
ties—the crucial issues that led, he believes, 
to the abandonment of Operation Sea Lion. 

As a retired admiral, the author is pe- 
culiarly qualified to deal with these issues. 

He participated in the development of 

United States landing doctrine during the 

1930’s and in World War II gained first- 

hand knowledge of amphibious operations 

as staff officer and commander in the Medi- 
terranean. Since 1952, when he was a For- 
restal Fellow at the Naval Academy, Ad- 
miral Ansel has been studying German 
invasion plans and interviewing the par- 
ticipants. "The result is an account that is 
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not only intensely interesting, but also the 
most satisfying and full-bodied explana- 
tion yet offered for Hitler’s failure to in- 
vade Britain. 

The explanation, Ansel believes, can be 
found in Hitler’s curiously ambivalent atti- 
tude toward England and in the compli- 
cated and competing command structure he 
erected to maintain control over the Ger- 
man armed forces. The former found ex- 
pression in the self-delusion that the Brit- 
ish would sue for peace and that invasion 
would prove unnecessary—there is even an 
undertone of admiration and respect for 
the British; the latter resulted in a fierce 
interservice rivalry that frustrated all plans 
for an amphibious -operation that required 
above all else the closest co-operation 
among the services. The result is a pic- 
ture of an indécisive Hitler, sentimentally 
drawn toward England, favoring Goering, 
hoping that the British would see the error 
of their ways, and finally, when they did 


- not, turning to the East and war with Rus- 


sia. Perhaps it was well for him that he 
did, for had the plan for invasion that was 
drawn up ever been put into effect, it would 
have resulted, says Ansel, in a major dis- 
aster for the Germans, 
Louis Morton 
Professor of History 
Dartmouth College 


R. V. Burks. The Dynamics of Commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe. Pp. xii, 244. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. $5.00. 

Seeking precise knowledge about Com- 
munism’s adherents in the eight East-Eu- 
ropean Communist parties—Polish, Czech, 
Magyar, Romanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslav, 
Greek, and Albanian—Burks conducted in- 
terviews with repentant Communists being 
held in Greek prisons, with exiled members 
of the anti-Communist opposition, and with 
active members of the party. He also 
made a critical analysis of election returns 
and of original sources in a dozen lan- 
guages. 

Basing his comparisons and conclusions 
on this data, Burks draws some interesting 
conclusions: social class—at least as Marx- 
ism conceives it—is hardly a factor in 
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drawing these people to communism, and 


the industrial worker is not the backbone. 


of the party system. Instead, the effects 
of cross-cultural education, shifting world 
prices, and what might be called “ethnic 
politics” have directed these people to com- 
munism. 

Since the ethnic factor is always under- 
played by the Communist spokesmen as a 
factor in allegiance tc communism, Burks’ 
claims are especially important. For in- 
stance, after analyzing “a backward part of 
the Czech state, the province of Slovakia” 
(p. 73), Burks states that the ethnic factor 
produces “twice as much change in the 
Communist vote as ail the social and eco- 
nomic factors put together” (p. 75). It is 
the Socialist vote which is concentrated in 
the more industrial parts of eastern Eu- 
rope, and “the Communist electorate is 
found primarily in Slavic countries” (p. 
76). In Yugoslav Macedonia, the Com- 
munist vote “has the flavor of a Slavo- 
Macedonian separatism” (p. 79). All in 


all, “the (Communist ‘masses in eastern Eu- . 


rope are not in any real sense of the term 
proletarian in character” (p. 187). It was 
the opportunist “flooding into the parties 
after the seizure of power who had the 
most proletarian complexion” (p. 187). 

Incidentally, Burks also deals with prob- 
lems which are seldom noted by the recent 
works on this region. Especially Part II, 
“The Politics of Peoples,” should be com- 
mended for those who are aware of the 
difficulties produced by the Macedonians, 
the expulsion of the Germans from the 
area, Albania’s difficulties with Gegs and 
Tosks, Magyar irredentism, and the Jew- 
ish purges. - 

We can readily grant the claims of the 
author that his book has been in prepara- 
tion for more than a decade and that its 
completion has been made possible by vari- 
ous foundation grants., For, all in all, it is 
rooted in numberless studies showing Burks’ 
remarkable erudition, as well as in some 
original analyses. Sinze much of the litera- 
ture on Central-Eastern Europe is mere 
propaganda, aiming to prod the United 
States into some action to “liberate” this 
region from the Communist yoke, Burks’ 
contribution must be that much more ap- 
preciated for its cool detachment and bril- 
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-liant probe of the social dynamics of Com- 


munism in the “Shatter Zone of Europe.” 
Joserx S. Roucex 
Chairman 
Departments of Political Science 
and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


Cyrit E. Brack (Ed.). The Transforma- 
tion of Russian Society: Aspects of So- 
cial Change Since 1861. Pp. vii, 695. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. $9.75. 

Professor Black is to be highly com- 
mended for organizing and editing this 
symposium of about three dozen papers on 
the transformation of Russian society since 
1861, the year in which the Russian serfs 
were liberated. Much of the study of the 
Soviet Union has been concentrated exces- 
sively on the ideological—Marxist, Lenin- 
ist, Communist—aspects. Even if one con- 
cedes that without the doctrine of com- 
munism as a focal point of analysis there 
can be no understanding of Russia since 
1917, it is nevertheless true that Commu- 
nist Russia is not only Communist, but 
also Russia. Just as De Tocqueville saw 
that underneath revolutionary France there 
was still the prerevolutionary ancien regime, 
serious students of the Soviet state and so- 
ciety increasingly concern themselves with 
the pre-Communist heritage of Russia and 
what happened, to it under communism. 
Moreover, the present volume takes an 
even broader approach: it looks upon the 
last century of Russian history as an im- 
portant case study of a society in rapid 
transition from agrarian backwardness to 
industrial advance and leadership. This is 
a much broader framework of analysis than 
either the emphasis on a peculiar and spe- 


` cific ideology—such as communism—or on 


a particular country, such as Russia. The 
emphasis on communism as a process of 
modernization is of particular importance 
to the underdeveloped countries: they seem 
to be less interested in the finer points of 
dogmatic Stalinism of Khrushchevite revi- 
sionism than in the practical steps a back- 
ward country can take to move ahead as 
fast as possible. . 

The volume, dealing with nearly all as- 
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pects of Russian society in the last cen- 
tury, is divided into seven parts. Two ma- 
jor topics which receive all too little atten- 
tion are the question of national minorities 
and the development of literature as the 
mirror of a people’s life. Part VII, writ- 
ten by the editor himself, is entitled “The 
Modernization of Russian Society,” and at- 
tempts to summarize the whole symposium 
in the light of the problem of moderniza- 
tion. 

The contributors do not always agree 
among themselves on the interpretation of 
Russian history of the last hundred years, 
but. this by no means detracts from the 
unity of the book. Thus, most writers 
on political topics stress the all-important 
fact that Communist totalitarianism is not 
merely a continuation of Tsarist autocracy, 
but represents a significant shift from au- 
thoritarianism to totalitarianism. This re- 
viewer finds this interpretation more ac- 
ceptable than the one—reflected by a mi- 
nority in this volume—which emphasizes 
political continuity between Tsarist and 
Communist Russia. 

This is not a volume for the Kremlinolo- 
gist who anxiously watches the seating ar- 
rangements of top leaders in photographs 
for possible clues in the constantly shifting 
‘balance of power. But the serious student 
of Russia, who relates her recent history to 
the larger movements of underdeveloped 
areas throughout the world, will find The 
Transformation of Russian Society of ab- 
sorbing interest, and relevant to nearly 
every phase of his specialty. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Politics 

Princeton University 


E. F. Jacop (Ed.). Italian Renaissance 
Studies. (A Tribute to the Late Celia 
M. Ady.) Pp. 507. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1960. $12.50. 

Let it be said at once that this series of 
essays, a tribute to an accomplished and 
dedicated scholar, is an important contri- 
bution to Renaissance studies. It is not, 

` however, in any sense a book for the gen- 

eral reader. To enjoy its pages and to 

profit from them demands more than a 


modicum of learning. Those attracted by ` 


Sir Maurice Bowra’s “Songs of the Dance 


-these essays. 
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and Carnival” may approach with less 
glowing anticipation an essay on “The 
‘Budget’ of the Roman Church in the 
Renaissance Period” by Peter Partner, 
while the economic historian sensing pos- 
sible rewards in L. F. Marks’ “The Finan- 
cial Oligarchy in Florence under Lorenzo” 
may expect “Maccabean Histories in the 
Sistine Ceiling” by Edgar Wind to be for 
those of more refined sensibilities. These 
sixteen essays do have, however, a certain 
underlying affiliation and give us fine in- 
sights into the complexities.of the Quat- 
trocenio. 

The golden age of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
closed with-his death in 1492, to be fol- 
lowed by the never-forgotten crisis that 
shocked all Italy, the invasion of the pen- 
insula by Charles VIII. Guicciardini was 
correct in calling 1494 anno infelicissimo 
all’Italia, for hope was abandoned and de- 
spair ruled. The tragedy of 1494 is the 
one recurring theme found in many of 

E. F. Jacob provides the setting for the 
essays to follow in an Introduction reflect- 
ing his command of recent scholarship and 
understanding of controversies that have 
arisen in attempts to evaluate the Renais- 
sance as a self-contained and unique period 
in history. Denys Hay’s “Italy and Bar- 
barian Europe” is an especially fine analy- 
sis of Italian attitudes and historical re- 
alities, a story of grandeur and pathos, 
showing how the old antithesis between 
Italy and the barbarian became utterly out- 
moded. 

Space does not permit even a listing of 
the titles of all essays. The reviewer was 
attracted, however, especially by Roberto 
Weiss’ rich and attractive account of “Ital- 
ian Humanism in Western Europe,” J. R. 
Hale’s novel, even exciting, treatment of 
“War and Public Opinion in Renaissance 
Italy,” and E. H. Gombrich’s “The Early 
Medici as Patrons of Art.” John Sparrow’s 
“Latin Verse of the High Renaissance” is 
a contribution of exceptional merit. It is 
in many ways an anthology of Renaissance 
Latin verse. Even readers who recall but 
little of their school Latin will profit from 
Sparrow’s appreciative essay and, possibly, 
enjoy bits of the verse he provides. A sec- 
tion not to be overlooked is Cecil Grayson’s 
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“Lorenzo, Machiavelli and the Italian Lan- 
guage,” 

; Gray C. Boyce 
Chairman 

Department of History 
Northwestern University - 


A. H. M. Jones. Studies in Roman Gov- 
ernment and Law. Pp. viii, 243. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. $6.00. 


Students of the Roman Empire should 
welcome the publication of these essays in 
a convenient single volume. Originally pub- 
lished in Oxford by Basil Blackwell and 
Mott, Ltd., ‘it well deserves to have been 
selected by Praeger for inclusion in its 
“Books that Matter” series. All of the 
essays in the book make significant con- 
tributions to the clarification and inter- 
pretation of important aspects of public 
law and administrative practices. of the 


Empire and, in many cases, link these to’ 


their origins in the Republican system. 


There are ten essays in all; of these, two ` 


are new, one is substantially revised, and 
the other eight are practically as they origi- 
nally appeared in various periodicals. 

The first of the new studies—Chapter II 
—deals with the rise of the censorial pow- 
ers of Augustus, particularly in his purges 
of the Roman Senate. It is suggested 
here that Augustus actually accepted the 
censoria potestas in 29, 19, and 12 B.C. in 
order to facilitate his unpleasant task on 


these occasions, but omitted a direct state- | 


ment on the subject in his Res Gestae. 
This view would not only conform to his 
general practice in this autobiography, but 
also solve certain apparent contradictions 
between it and the later writers, particu- 
larly Suetonius and: Cassius Dio. The 
second—-Chapter VIII—studies the use of 
the titles Prefect and Procurator as ap- 
plied to provincial governors in the early 
Principate. The author shows rather con- 
clusively that Augustus and Tiberius ap- 
plied the terms praefectus or praefectus 
pro logato to governors of equestrian rank 
who were in command of military forces, 
but that equestrians who were concerned 
-solely with finances were, in contrast, styled 
procurators. Occasionally, however, both 
types of duty might b2 combined and then 
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the official’s title became procurator et 
(praefectus) pro legato. Claudius, how- 


_ ever, dropped the distinction and called 


both types procurators, which led some 
later writers to apply this practice to his 
predecessors. 

Chapter VIII, which has undergone dras- 
tic revision, deals with the dediticii and the 
Contitutio Antoniana of 212 A.D. Dediticii 
were originally conquered foreign peoples . 
to whom the Romans did not restore or 
grant citizenship in any civitas. They re- 
mained permanently excluded from Roman 
citizenship. Chief among such dediticii 
were Egyptians and certain peoples of Asia 
Minor. But by the early third century, es- 
pecially after Septimius Severus had given 
municipal status to the Egyptian néme 
capitals, the desperate need for minor local 
officials and municipal taxpayers had caused 
many villagers to be drafted for municipal 
duties. Their old disabilities had been for- 
gotten, or were ignored deliberately. Hence, 
Jones believes, if I interpret him correctly, 
that they received Roman citizenship un- 
der the Antoninian Constitution, but as vil- 
lagers and not as municipal citizens. Other 
dediticit remained excluded from this grant. 

Important as the other essays are, lack 
of space forbids even mention of them. 
The volume leaves but one regret, namely 
that the author did not insert a list of new 
studies bearing on each of his topics. 

A, E. R. Boax 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Michigan 
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C. Wricut Miis. Listen, Yankee: The 
Revolution in Cuba. Pp. 192. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. $3.95. 


Professor Mills now essays the role of 
reporter of the aims, problems, complaints, 
and achievements—actual and hoped-for— 
of the Cuban revolution. His sources are 
the top brass—Castro, Vallejo, Che Gue- 
vara, President Dorticos, and others, In 
his first and only visit to the Island, he 
spent the month of August 1960. 

The format is a series of seven “letters” 
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to “Yankee” covering nothing particularly 
new to any reader of the more reliable 
newspapers in the United States, but, of 
course, presented more eloquently in the 
words of the author. The letters set forth 
all the old grievances—real and imagined— 
covered by the familiar clichés of yankee 
imperialism, colonialism, monopolists, ex- 
ploiters, and all the rest. 

Far be it from this reviewer to justify 
imperialism, political or economic. Big 
land holders in Cuba, foreign and domestic, 
have been obtuse to the “gathering storm.” 
The same stupidity is evident in practically 
all the other, Latin-American countries on 
‘the part of the “haves.” Feudalism is a 
comfortable way of life for the “lord of 
the manor,” but it is a devilish thing for 
the masses who perform the agricultural 
tasks. It would seem reasonable to assume 
that the “lords” would be able to discern 
the rising tide and begin to plan ways in 
which peaceably to transform their medi- 
eval rural structures to a twentieth-cen- 
tury pattern. But it seems to be a law of 
society that the “haves” make no conces- 
sions until they are overwhelmed by the 
rising tide of the “have-nots.” This is true 
even when a social profile reveals the ab- 
surdly few rich and the absurdly poor 
masses living side by side. 

However, the persons Mills interviewed 
lay practically all their troubles at the door- 
step of Uncle Sam, and the author makes 
no pretense of presenting more than their 
side. It is true that our State Department 
made many mistakes in their assessment of 
the Cuban situation. But it appears that 
the Fidélistas think we should have “inter- 
fered” in and supported their revolution. 

The temptation of a reviewer of this 
irritating book is to try to put the charges 
it contains in some -kind of perspective. 
But there is not space to do so here. Re- 
gardless of what the revolution leaders 
may say, the American people applauded 
their two major objectives of land reform 
and honesty in government. But few of us 
were prepared for what has happened—the 
tyrannical suppression of speech, beliefs, 


and action, the bloody purges, the rewrit-- 


ing of history, and the punishment of the 
liberals and intellectuals who supported the 
revolution and who had been working for 
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reform for years before Castro came on 
the scene. ` 

The author rightly says that it is too 
early to evaluate the revolution, yet he does 
just that to his own satisfaction when he 
says he is “for the Cuban revolution.” 
Most of us who were for it, have taken a 
second look. 3 

i Lowry NELSON 
University of Florida 


RoserT F. Smite. The- United States and 
Cuba: Business and Diplomacy, 1917— 
1960. Pp. 256. New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1960. $5.00. 


Mr. Smith deals principally with Cuban- 
American relations between 1917 and 1934, 
and particularly with economic problems. 
He discusses in detail the “Sugar Tariff 
Battles” in the United States Congress in 
the 1920’s and the effort to obtain a parcel- 
post convention, as well as the Crowder 
mission in 1920-1923, “American Business 
and the Machado Era,” and the events of 
1933-1934. The period between 1934 and 
1959 is passed over in a few pages, and the 
book concludes with a brief account of the 
Castro regime. 

The author apparently believes that the 
policy of the United States in Cuba was 
usually dictated by American business in- 
terests and that its prime objective was to 
make Cuba safe for American trade and in- 
vestments. He supports this view by quot- 
ing extensively from statements by busi- 
nessmen and government officials, selecting 
those which emphasize the importance of 
economic interests, but paying less atten- 
tion to other aspects of American policy. 
It is true that American trade and invest- 
ments were vastly greater in Cuba than in 
the other Caribbean countries and that the 
need to protect them often influenced the 
State Department in deciding on a course 
of action, but the fact that business men 
insistently asked for help, and just as in- 
sistently gave advice, does not mean that 
they directed the policy of the United 
States government. It hardly seems cor- 
rect, for example, to say that American 
policy in the early 1930’s differed from that 
in 1920-1923, not because of any change in 
basic policy, but because American business 
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interests did not request “preventive inter- 
vention.” President Hoover’s whole. ap- 
proach to the situation was different from 
President Wilson’s- because the Caribbean 
policy of the United States had changed in 
the intervening years. 

Those who disagree with the author’s 
conclusions will nevertheless find much of 
interest in the book. American financial 
and commercial interests did play an im- 
portant role in the relations between the 
two governments, even though the idea that 
stability in Cuba was essential to the se- 
curity of the United States was always the 
chief consideration in American policy. 
Mr. Smith has collected a great amount of 
hitherto unused material, and his account 
throws new light on some of the important 
incidents in Cuban-American diplomatic 
history. 

Dana G. Munro 

Professor of Latin American History 

Princeton University 


Cuartes M. Leste. New We Are Civil- 
ized: A Study of the World View of the 
Zapotec Indians of Mitla, Oaxaca. Pp. 

- xi, 108. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1960. $3.95. 


This little book has many virtues. It 
is well written and delightfully short—the 
heart of the book is less than seventy pages 
—and it manages to convey the quality of 
village life without overburdening the 
reader with ethnographic details. It is 
also a welcome contribution to independent 
restudies in anthropology. 

There was a time not long ago when 
readers had to rely upon a single report of 
a single anthropologist for their under- 
standing of a tribal or peasant community 
in a foreign land. Nowadays our more 
affluent society can afford the luxury of a 
second look, and more and more anthro- 
pologists are going back to restudy com- 
munities which had been studied earlier by 
their colleagues. In 1929 and 1933, Pro- 
fessor Elsie Clews Parsons studied the 
Mexican village of Mitla. About twenty 
years later, Professor Leslie restudied the 
same village, and he describes that study in 
this volume. Such independent restudies 
are especially usefyl for what they tell us 
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about culture change, but they can also 
serve as checks upon the reliability and 
validity of anthropological reporting. In 
this case, Leslie found Parsons’ earlier 
work solid and reliable.. In a sense, Leslie’s 
volume is a more’ concise and readable 
synthesis of Parsons’ much underrated 
work. ; l 

Although Leslie’s account contributes 
relatively little that will be new to the 
careful student of rural Mexico, his book 
is valuable because it focuses upon the 
ethos of the people and the quality of 
their interpersonal relations. Particularly 
noteworthy is his emphasis upon the dif- 
ferences between the. villagers’ idealized 
versions of themselves as “a civilized and 
peaceful community” and the realities of 
the situation—which include considerable 
violence, suspicion, backbiting, lying, witch- 
craft, and bribery. Most murders in the 
village go unpunished. The killer leaves 
the village for a while and then returns 
unmolested. No one seems to feel out- 
raged at this; there is no faith in law and 
the police; there are few supernatural 
sanctions against illicit or immoral be- 
havior. In short, this is hardly a pretty 
picture, and it helps to dispel the Rous- 
seauan view of peasant life. 

In spite of the new paved highway 
which now connects the village with the 
state capital, the new post office, the 
resident doctor, the adoption of new cloth- 
ing styles and popular music, the expropria- 
tion of some nearby haciendas, and the 
presence of Protestant missionaries, Leslie’s 
report indicates a remarkable stability in 
the basic attitudes and values of the people 
since Parsons’ time. Moreover, he finds 
little evidence of social disruption as a 
concomitant of the above changes. If 
anything, the social atomism of the village 
structure has been somewhat lessened. 
Fiestas have become bigger and better, and 
ceremonial life has flourished. 

This reviewer found the Appendix an 
unnecessarily defensive, and rather un- 
impressive, statement of the humanistic 
approach in anthropology. Moreover, the 
author’s declaration, in the Introduction, of 
his indebtedness for his understanding of 
the Mitla world view to the ideas of Lionel 
Trilling, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Reed 
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Whitmore, Henri Bergson, R. H. Tawney, 
and Johan Huizinga—not to mention his 
citations from Whitehead and Baudelaire! 
—is not demonstrated in this volume and 
strikes one as a bit of intellectual name- 
dropping. It seems to me that the true 
sources of Professor Leslie’s inspiration for 
this otherwise competent little book are 
his anthropological predecessors — Elsié 
Clews Parsons, George Foster, and Julio 
de la Fuente. af 
Oscar LEWIS 
Professor of Anthropology i 
University of Illinois 


HAROLD COURLANDER. The Drum and the 
Hoe: Life and Lore of the Haitian 
People. Pp. xv, 371. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960. $10.00. 


The core of this sumptuously produced 
book consists of 186 single-line musical 
transcriptions of Haitian songs and dance 
melodies. The songs and dances were re- 
corded by Mr. Courlander on tape; the 
transcriptions were made from the tapes 
by Dr. Mieczyslaw Kolinski. In the field 
of ethnomusicology this is a work of very 
great richness, and one which cannot fail 
to be of interest to all specialists in the 
subject. 

The greater part of the text sets these 
songs and dances in context, gives both 
the creole words and an English transla- 
tión, and in many cases evokes the setting 
in which the music was recorded. The 
Haitians, it is clear, use song and dance in 
a great many situations. First and fore- 
most, there are the religious songs and 
dances connected with Vodoun and the 
other cults; and there are also purely social 
songs and dances. Children have their 
own songs—often meant to accompany 
games. There are songs of social protest, 
of complaint, recrimination, and gossip; 
and there are political songs, dealing with 
the important figures in the government. 
There are songs of boasting and bravado— 
musical challenges. 

Mr. Courlander draws many parallels 
between the uses to which the Haitian 
peasants have put song and similar institu- 
tions in West Africa. 


Illiterate and i 
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politically repressed people employ song in 
situations where other societies might use 
writing, lawsuits, newspapers, or political 
agitation. The documentation on the 


_ varied functions of song gives a useful 


new dimension to Haitian studies. 

The book further describes, somewhat 
summarily, a number of the religious rit- 
uals, public celebrations, Haitian agricul- 
tural work, and peasant arts and crafts, 
particularly the making of musical in- 
struments. These chapters do not add 
many facts to those available in the existing 
literature on Haiti—particularly in the 
works of Herskovitz and Métraux—and 
they are not filled with the meticulous de- 
tail which is nowadays customary in an- 
thropological literature. There are how- 
ever compensations: the descriptions are 
clear and vivid, and Mr. Courlander has 
nearly always resisted the temptation to 
generalize. Indeed, apart from the musicol- 
ogy, Mr. Courlander’s greatest novel con- 
tribution is his insistence that Haiti is a 


-very imperfectly amalgamated melting pot 


of representatives of nearly all African 
societies; relying chiefly on the literature, 
he draws many parallels between specific 
Haitian phrases, rituals, or customs and 
their African analogues. He demonstrates 
too how, without any centralization, the 
rituals and the deities of Vodoun and the 
other syncretist cults have burgeoned and 
multiplied, so that what is true of the the- 
ology and ritual of one cult center may be 
contradicted by those of another. The 
fourteen-page Appendix consists of an ex- 
haustive list of the names of loa, or super- 
naturals, in the Haitian pantheon. 

There are forty-eight pages of photo- 
graphic plates illustrating nearly every 
aspect of Haitian life touched on in the 
book. 

GEOFFREY GORER 

‘Cambridge 

England: 


RicHarp N. Apams, JoHN P. GILLIN, 
ALLAN R. HOLMBERG, Oscar Lewis, 
RicHarp W. PatcH, and CHARLES 
Wactry. Social Change in Latin Amer- 
ica Today: Its Implications for United 
States Policy. Pp. xiv, 353. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. $5.00. 
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The six politically conscious anthropol- 
ogists whose reports on Latin America’s 
social ferment comprise this book have 
done their work so well that one can only 
regret that they did not do it several years 
earlier, Perhaps nothing could have averted 
today’s tempest in our Latin-American 
relations, but if these findings had been 
made available as little as three years ago, 
and had been duly pondered by those in 
authority, our sails might have been better 
trimmed and our course better plotted when 
the storm broke. 

For example, despite the fact that Cuba 
is not one of the five countries on which 
this book is focused, better ways of dealing 
with Fidelismo than have been followed are 
implicit in Richard N. Adams’s chapter 
on Guatemala, where the first serious threat 
from communism occurred in 1951-1954, 
and in Richard W. Patch’s chapter on 
Bolivia, where, since 1952, the United 
States has given relatively large-scale aid 
to a Marxist reginfe in an effort, so far 
politically successful, to keep the country 
from going Communist. — 

In the other three chapters on individual 
countries, Allan R. Holmberg highlights 
his analysis of the Indian problem in Peru 
with the fascinating story of the Cornell- 
Peruvian experiment in guided change ât 
the Vicos hacienda in the Andes; Charles 
Wagley describes the basic social trans- 
formation’ now in progress in Latin Amer- 
ica’s biggest country, rapidly growing and 
industrializing Brazil; and Oscar Lewis 
shows, in the best documented chapter in 
the book, how, since 1940, Mexico has 
made notable progress in economic develop- 
ment and political stability, but has fallen 
short of achieving the social objectives of 
its Revolution of 1910. 

Although the coverage of Latin America 
is incomplete, the sampling is sufficient to 
give the findings general validity. More- 
over, Latin America at large provides the 
basis for the remaining chapter, John P. 
Gillin’s “Some Signposts for Policy.” All 
the contributors offer such signposts, and 
these range widely in character, from thé 
admonition that “the traditions, honor, and 
intelligence of the Latin Americans” should 
be fully respected to specific proposals for 
wider use of the project approach in aid 


‘countries in South America. 
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programs in order to give them more of 
grass-roots character. : 
Despite such differences, and certain 
discrepancies in matters of detail, the au- 
thors are in general agreement on the grav- 
ity of our Latin-American problem and on 
the reasons for its existence, both old and 
new. Some of the causes mentioned in- 
clude a different value system, variant or 


-clashing economic interests, social ferment, 


rampant nationalism, and rising expecta- 
tions frustrated by a population explosion. 
But the authors are also alike in confront- 
ing the challenge in a hopeful spirit— 
provided that we in the United States 
respond to it with energy, imagination, and 
skill. Their prescriptions for the response 
are inspiring; but their expert analyses of 
the challenge will help even more. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Davm H. Zoox, Jr. The Conduct of the 
Chaco War. Pp. 280. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1960. $6.00. 


In this well-written and extremely well- 
documented military volume, Captain Zook 
sheds some much needed light on the 
origins and conduct of a bloody—100,000 
casualties—and senseless war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, two of the poorest 
At issue was 
the harsh and desolate territory. known as 
the Chaco. Soldiers from both sides suf- 
fered as much from the elements—relent- 
less heat in one season and terrible floods 
in the other—as they did from the ravages 
of each other. The numerically superior 
Bolivian troops, largely drawn from the 
cold altiplanos of the Andes were especially 
crippled by hunger, inadequate transporta- 
tion, and thirst. 

Captain Zook’s account of the conduct 
of the war is, in general, favorable to 
Paraguay, and it must be admitted that 
he presents a very strong case for such a 
view. The Bolivian performance was 
marred throughout by political dissensions 
at home, by the military ineptitude of their 
generals, and by lack of unity in their com- 
mand. ‘The Paraguayan forces, on the 
other hand, had the distinct advantage of 
being led by a brilliant general and strate- 
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gist who had the support of his government. 

The author skillfully leads the reader 
through the tangled web of events that 
culminated in the outbreak of full-scale 
hostilities in 1932. The unsuccessful 
bilateral negotiations and various inter- 
national attempts to avert the catastrophe 
failed because of the intransigence of each 
of the contestants concerning the legitimacy 
of its claim. One is impressed by the 
amount of time expended—over a sixty- 
year period—by the intellectuals in both 
countries in collecting and documenting 
support for their claims to the region. 

Although landlocked Bolivia was given 
a much desired access to the upper Para- 
guay river, the peace treaty of 1938 largely 
confirmed Paraguay in its occupancy of 
most of the territory of the Chaco. 

Has the issue been finally laid to rest? 
Captain Zook answers this question by 
citing a 1959 Bolivian monograph in which 
the following words appear: “The problem 
of the encirclement of Bolivia cannot last 
indefinitely. The force of her development 
must burst the barriers that would op- 
pose her program. This is the bare sig- 
nificance of the aspirations of Bolivia in 
seeking her geographic reintegration and 
having ports of her own on the Pacific and 
on the Plata system.” 

If this appraisal is correct, says the 
author, “beneath the surface of the 
Altiplano still lie the rancors, pride and 
dreams from which the epic Chaco struggle 
was woven.” 

Leo B. Lort 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Ohio State University 
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HvucH H. and MABEL M. SMYTHE. The 
New Nigerian Elite. Pp. ix, 196. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1960. $5.00. 


The authors state in the Preface that 
in writing this book it is their intention “‘to 
offer a descriptive analysis of the Nigerian 
new elite—the class of persons who are in 
position of leadership, power and influence 
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—chiefly on the basis of field investigation 
and research into documentary materials.” 

The book, in fact, offers more than this; 
it is an able analytical and interpretative 
study of contemporary Nigeria. It should 
rank as a study of social change. 

In the Introduction, the authors state 
that “the concept of ‘elite’ as applied to 
Nigerian social stratification is a broad and 
heterogeneous one: a group, some members 
of which have great prestige because of 
acquired abilities and power, along with 
those whose prestige is traditional and un- 
related to their personal qualifications, all 
of whom together constitute a reservoir of 
skills, talents, and influence of all kinds. 
A common thread runs through all defini- 
tions: the elite concept applies to a group 
of persons who, in one way or another 
have attained the highest rank in society, 
who stand at the peak of the social strata.” 

One hundred and fifty-six members of 
the top-level elite of Nigeria were selected 
for depth interviews for the study. As we 
follow the authors’ account of the educa- 
tion, occupation, public and social activi- 
ties, home and family life, social relation- 
ships and aspirations of these people, and 
are introduced to the larger society to 
which they belong, we get an intimate pic- 
ture of what social change means to these 
individuals as well as to their communities. 

Perhaps the chapter on the‘ marginal 
elite will turn out to be the most intriguing, 
as well as the most controversial, for here 
the authors not only have presented ob- 
jective data, but have attempted to enter 
into the minds and feelings of others and 
to explain and interpret their reactions to 
their contemporary situation. This has 
been done with sympathy and skill; never- 
theless, those of whom it is written may 
not wholly accept the opinions and views 
expressed. However, the problems of the 
marginal elite, “the unadjusted or malad- 
justed ones whose problems have sur- 
mounted them,” illuminate the problems of 
the new nations striving toward new things, 
but at the same time determined not to be 
uprooted. The instability of the elite is 
a reflection of the society itself. 

The authors have made a notable con- 
tribution to the use of the concept of the 
elite as a research tool, as well as to the 
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understanding of the sociological problems 
of Nigeria. 
K. A. Busza 
Institute of Social Studies 
The Hague 


Karu Ezera. Constitutional Develop- 
ments in Nigeria: An Analytical Study of 
Nigeria’s Constitution-Making Develop- 
ments and the Historical and Political 
Factors That Affected Constitutional 
Change. Pp. xv, 274. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
$5.50. 

Nigeria, a country of 373,000 square 
miles, inhabited by about 34 million people, 
became independent toward the end of 
last year. The big problem has been how 
to confer independence and at the same 
time keep -together in a single political 
organization a multiplicity of linguistic and 
tribal groups. This problem is common, in 
varying degrees of intensity, to a number 
of other African apd Asian colonial and 
excolonial countries. Nigeria, though not 
without ups and downs, has been successful 
in coping with the problem so far. An 
account of the constitutional steps taken in 
the last half century, and particularly in 
the last twenty years, therefore has an 
interest for those concerned not only with 
Nigeria, but with the general problem of 
the transference of power - in colonial 
territories. 

After summarizing, in ike das 
- the essential facts of Nigeria’s background 
——geographical, cultural, historical, and 
early constitutional—and noting the effects 
of World War II, Dr. Ezera goes on, in 
eight chapters, to examine in detail the 
nature and functioning of the constitutional 
devices worked out since 1946, notably the 
“Richards” Constitution of 1946, the “Mac- 
Pherson” constitution of 1951, and the 
“Lyttleton” constitution of 1954. 

Whether Dr. Ezera’s facis are complete 
and accurate can be judged only by some- 
one with a knowledge as great as Dr. 
Ezera’s of. the mass of documents con- 
cerned. I cannot claim this knowledge. 
But the book carries the stamp of au- 
thenticity; and the facts and deductions 
that I can check from my own personal 
knowledge are sound, or at least prima 
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facie tenable. Here and there I take 
issue with Dr. Ezera, and here and there 
he strains a point; for instance, Uttar 
Pradesh in India is not an apt comparison 
with northern Nigeria in the Nigerian 
Federation. But his book is a serious 
piece of research and analysis—preoccupied 
with the truth, not with myths or wounded 
self-esteem; as conspicuous for its balance 
and maturity as for its objective scholar- 
ship; and well written. 

Thanks ‘to the author’s wide reading and 
range of interest, there is much of in- 
cidental—but not irrelevant—interest in 
the book, for example, the discussions on 
Indirect Rule, on J. S. Furnivall, and on 
the attitudes of Governor Clifford—now , 
forgotten, but thirty years ago a force to 
reckon with. 

- In addition, Dr. Ezera sets down 
faithfully the general outline of tribal 
and communal divisions and antagonisms 
and shows how difficult they make the 
working of either a federation or a parlia- 
mentary democracy. He considers some 
of the prospects for federation and parlia- 
mentary democracy, and his conclusions, 
though generally optimistic, are rather 
tentative, as indeed they.should be. Thus 
he wonders “whether nation building is 
more the product of coercion than consent.” 

W. R. CROCKER 

Australian High Commissioner in India 

Ambassador to Nepal 


VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. 
The Emerging States of French Equa- 
torial Africa. Pp. xii, 595. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1960. 
$8.75. 

Any book dealing with the current 
African scene could not now be completely 
up to date, for the scene shifts by the 
week. However, Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff did a commendable job in 
setting forth the situation in, and the 
problems of, French Equatorial Africa, and 
in portraying recent undertakings to solve 
these problems. 

The authors, in writing the book, were 
sensitive to the more common problems 
which confront almost any emerging 
African country; for example, the new 
African is the product of a crisscross of cul- 
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tural backgrounds. Tribal, clan, and family 
organization differ greatly from tribe to 
tribe. And the new African is the product 
of a crisscross of religious heritage. The 
original animistic heritages differ, and these 
have. been impinged upon by the Moslem 
and Christian movements. The Christian 
movement, in its turn, is divided into 
Catholicism and a multitude of Protestant 
sects. Rising from this welter of confus- 
ing pressures are the new indigenous Afri- 
can “Messianic cults.” Political- disunity 
likewise characterizes much of Africa; in- 
tertribal and interclan strife is centuries 
old. More recently came the white man, 
who dominated and divided up all of 
Africa and insisted upon establishing a new 
economy, a new religion, and a new form 
of government. Finally, against this back- 
ground, the new African seeks an education 
geared to ft him for these new patterns of 
life. He earnestly desires to build a sense 
of nationality, to develop some cohesion 
within Africa. 

The authors wrote also with an awareness 
of the specific problems which face French 
Equatorial Africa. At the present time, 
the four states which compose French 
Equatorial Africa, Gabon, Moyen-Congo, 
Qubangui-Chari, and Tchad, have become 
republics, but they have not been able to 
consolidate a unified government as yet. 
These countries stand, like a question mark 
or an exclamation point, from the Congo 
river in the South to the Sahara desert in 
the North. This gives them a geographic 
scope from deepest jungle along the Congo, 
to open savanna, to almost trackless sand 
in northern Tchad. The wide geographic 
differences and the lack of any over-all 
transportation system, or of any common 
agriculture or economy, make any binding 
ties difficult to discern. The vast cultural 
differences between the Moslem north and 
the Congo’s Christian and animistic re- 
ligions add to the difficulty. 

The book is well written and well docu- 
mented. If a criticism were to be made, 
it would be a regret that the authors did 
not probe more deeply into the sociological, 


ethnological, and anthropological differences’ 
these - 


which distinguish and separate 
peoples, and which separate them also from 
the new culture they seek to establish. 
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These would include such things as the 
African’s traditonal attitude toward land 
and toward water, particularly in the arid 
sections of-the north, and his deep-rooted 
understanding of the spiritual in everyday 
life. These attitudes greatly affect his feel- 
ings toward medicine, education, religion, 
and government. His struggle for self- 
understanding and his progress in self- 
government must be measured in the light 
of these things. i 
D. W. BITTINGER 
President 

McPherson College 

Kansas 


GEORGE H. T. KımBLE. Tropical Africa, 
Vol. I: Land and Livelihood; Vol. II: 
Society and Polity. Pp. 603, 506. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 
$15.00. 


This massive work, seven years in prog- 
ress, has been whipped into an attractive— 
if occasionally verbose—narrative from the 
working papers of forty-six experts. The 
author, former Director of the American 
Geographical Society and now Professor of 
Geography at Indiana University, cor- 
rectly emphasizes two points: the hetero- 
geneity of tropical Africa and the frequent 
inapplicability of our Western methods in 
an African context. To these should be 
added a third: the critical significance of 
priorities in attacking Africa’s problems, 
independent of our own, Western, prefer- 
ences. I have discussed this problem for 
the French areas in Current History for 
February 1961. 

One general weakness of this presenta- 
tion—probably carried over from the work- 
ing papers—is its failure to aim at a single 
level of readers. Some elementary matters 
are covered at length, while, elsewhere, 
technical knowledge is assumed by the 
use of a technical vocabulary employing, 
for example, words such as “climax” in 
ecology, “stages” in forest structure, or 
“excessive solar radiation” (p. 227) with 
reference to soils. Generally, the first third 
of the work suffers from lack of explicit 
definition and poor arrangement. This 
results from the failure of Chapter Two 
to show the relationships of relief, soils, 
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rainfall, and vegetation in Africa as a whole. 
The discussion of soils end water should 
have preceded that on vegetation and settle- 
ment. In this way, the section on soils 
(p. 237) need not have intruded into the 
chapter on waters. Chapter Six on forests 
is puzzling to a beginner because it fails to 
explain the basic role of light intensity or 
- the concept of layers within the forest; as 
a result, the elementary reader will not 
understand why tropical forests are not 
“true selection forests” (p. 215). 

Similar weaknesses appear in Volume II. 
Chapter Fourteen, “The Old Order,” pro- 
vides no adequate picture of traditional 
African society because it fails to show 
how the individual and the family were 
both subordinated to larger groups by 
customs such as bride-price, segmented age 
groups, rites of transition, and social magic. 
Instead, a disjointed and inchoate presenta- 
tion emerges from the mistaken premise 
that the family is dominant in African 
societies. Nor doeg it seem necessary to 
have eighteen of forty-eight pages on the 
“old order” describe diseases. 

In spite of the great. mass of isolated 
factual material presented in these volumes, 
no reader of them is likely to come to grips 
with the real issues of contemporary Africa. 
The undigested material on “Social Change” 
in Chapter Fifteen could have been given 
real meaning had it been organized in ternis 
of the factors which disrupted traditional 
African society—slave raiding; firearms; 
disrupted balance of wild life ecology; 
commercialization by money; missionary 
activities; weakening of customary social 
sanctions—such as magic; large scale con- 
tract and migratory labor; infectious dis- 
eases raised to epidemic level by accelerat- 
ing social contacts; spreading literacy; and 
easier mobility. It is perfectly true that 
African society was never static, but it can 
be understood only in terms of social units, 
which emphasized status, being disrupted 
into atomistic individualism, which em- 
phasizes personal decision. 

This failure to get to the real issues of 

. contemporary Africa is fairly general 
throughout the book in spite of its plethora 
of factual material. 
example, gives a great volume of dis- 

organized information on African educa- 


following the logic. 


_ tion titled 


Chapter Sixteen, for 
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tion, but hardly mentions the big issues of 
the day such as education for all versus 
education of an elite; education in a 
European language or in a vernacular; and 
education in residential or in local schools, 
in technical or in liberal subjects, or for 
both sexes equally. 
i CARROLL QUIGLEY . 
Professor of History 
School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 


Epwarp and Mitprep Renpt Marcus. 
Investment and Development Possibili- 
ties in Tropical Africa. Pp. 286. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1960. $7.50. 


A statement on the back flap of the 
jacket identifies this book with a New 
York firm of international economic con- 
sultants. Although the book offers nothing 
to.the serious student of Africa, there are 
other grounds for judgment. The book 
does record what a team of Americans 
found when they set themselves the task 
set forth in the title, and as such it is 
a contribution to the study of contemporary 
American culture. I hope that no African 
confuses this book with American scholarly 
work on his continent. Nor can I recom- 
mend the book to the general reader in- 
terested either in Africa or in economic de- 
velopment. 

The book begins with a short chapter 
on private investment in economic develop- 
ment. This is followed by a chapter on the ` 
economy of “Tropical Africa.” Nonpro- 
fessional readers will have no difficulty in 
Next come chapters 
on power development, mining and petro- 
leum, agriculture, and industrial develop- 
ment. These are necessarily general, con- 
sidering the size and diversity of the area _ 
chosen by the authors. The chapter on 
power might be expected to be of special 
interest, in view of the title of the volume, 
but here the authors failed even to dis- 
tinguish between investments properly 
public and those properly private. A sec- 
“Development Support” in- 
cludes chapters on labor, transport, finance, 
trade, and size of firm. Here are listed 
many things the cautious investor certainly 
should think of. Many of the considera- 
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tions seem to be colored by the opinions of 
Europeans interviewed by the authors in 
Africa. A section on “Political Economy” 
has chapters on quasi-government com- 
panies, development aids, and regional dif- 
ferences, with somewhat more factual dis- 
cussions of Sierra Leone, Gabon, the 
Belgian Congo, and British East Africa. 
References to the Belgian Congo and to 
French Africa date the book; it seems to 
have been written in 1958. 

Each chapter in the book is documented 
by references to many sources. Few of 
the classics on economic development in 
Africa have been overlooked, but it appears 
that none have been perused thoroughly. 
The authors mention, for instance, S. H. 
Frankel’s Collected Essays, Peter Bauer’s 
West African Trade, and W. Arthur Lewis’ 
great report on industrialization in the 
Gold Coast, but they do not appear to have 
drunk deeply from these wells of wisdom. 
The authors take bits of data from, rather 
than guide readers to, such fundamental 
sources as the Bernard Blankenheimer 
reports published by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The-authors emphasize their visit to their: 


area of interest. They appear to have 
travelled as widely as suitable hotel ac- 
comodations permitted. In spite of this 
laudable enterprise, however, the authors 
have failed to sense the human realities of 
Africa. Further, they appear ignorant of 
anthropological and sociological thinking 
and contributions to understanding of the 
African scene. The bush is populated, for 
these authors, by Africans hiding from 
European and American creditors. Their 
book mentions all the difficulties and pit- 
falls which await the foreign investor. 
Possibly a few informants had an axe to 
grind. Difficulties there are aplenty, but 
the first responsibility of anyone reporting 
on investment situations is to get all the 
facts in perspective. This these authors 
have failed to do. Their one great achieve- 
ment was to discover a means of avoiding 
the unpleasantness of questionable water 
supplies.. They succeeded in internalizing 
a contemporary American cultural facet, 
` the one known as Coca-Colonization. 
CALVIN W. STILLMAN 
New York f 
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South Africa and the Rule of Law. Pp. 
239. Geneva: International Commission 
of Jurists, 1960. $1.00. 


At a time when South Africa’s racial 
policy is more vigorously under attack than 
ever before, it is particularly useful to 
have an up-to-date summary of the laws 
which provide the framework of apartheid, 
or racial segregation, and an evaluation by 
so distinguished a group as the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists of the im- 
plications and results of these laws. Stating 
categorically that apartheid “is morally 
reprehensible and violates the Rule of 
Law,” the Commission also concludes that 
“its price in terms of human degradation 
. .. is high enough to outweigh any of the 
benefits which it is claimed to bring.” 

The summary of apartheid legislation 
is made in approximately seventy pages of 
the work; the material is well footnoted 
but one would have wished for a more 
elaborate analysis of the practical effect 
of these measures. Almost twice as much 
space is devoted to appendices, consisting 
largely of depositions made in court by 
Africans who have suffered abuses on 
prison farms, but also including, with much 
less relevance, the 1942 draft constitution 
for a republic of South Africa which has 
never been formally endorsed by National- 
ist leaders. Except for the statement by 
Mr. F. Elwyn Jones, Q.C., M.P., who 
visited South Africa on behalf of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, the whole 
work bears the mark of research done from 
documents rather than on the scene. But 
since there are so many firsthand accounts 
available of the working and effects of 
apartheid legislation, this research character 
of the study has its own advantage since it 
brings out clearly the formal structure of 
the laws and regulations under which non- 
whites must live in the so-called “Euro- 
pean” areas of the Union. 

In some fields, particularly education, 
the impression left by reading the regula- 
tions and the government statements is 
worse than so far the reality has been. 
Since, however, the present government 
under Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd is so deter- 
mined to press forward the full measure of 
apartheid, it is all the more important to 
read the statutory provisions and how the 
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government leaders themselves have de- 
fined the purpose of the measures. 
Without denying in any way either the 
validity of this material or the implications 
drawn from it, it seems unfortunate not to 
have devoted some space to the South Afri- 
can government’s own interpretation of 
apartheid and to its plans for the develop- 


- ment of separate African areas. These plans _ 


have not yet received the kind of financial 
support which demonstrates genuine deter- 
mination to establish the so-called “Bantus- 
tans” as viable units. Nonetheless, . to 
many white South Africans these plans 
provide the justification for the restrictions 
under which nonwhites live outside the 
native reserves. To have placed the ma- 
terial-in this study within such a frame- 
work might well have strengthened its 
effect in South Africa itself, where the 
necessary improvements will have to orig- 
inate if change is ever to come without 
violence. ' j 
GWBNDOLEN M. CARTER 
Smith College l 


Lorna Haun. North Africa: Nationalism 
to Nationhood. Pp. xii, 264. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
$6.00. 


In the brief Prefatory Note about the 


writer of this volume—following the 
equally brief Introduction written by 
United States Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts—we are given a biographical state- 
ment explaining Mrs. Hahn’s competence 
to deal with North Africa. Because of the 
restraints still imposed upon social customs 
in most Moslem lands, Mrs. Hahn’s success 
in becoming closely related with personalities 
and events in North Africa has been truly 
remarkable. A member of the faculty of 
Temple University since 1955, she has 
visited several times the area about which 
she writes and has made personal acquaint- 
ances of the significant leaders of the 
Maghrib. f ° 

These have beer: crucial years in the 
countries along: the North African coast 
as elsewhere. We are fortunate to have 
Lorna Hahn’s authoritative one-volume 
description of these independent com- 
munities of the Maghrib, so distinct and 
different from each other, but with com- 


‘tinies are now highly uncertain. 
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mon domestic and international concerns 
drawing them together to form the col- 
lective entity known as the Maghrib. 

The plan of this volume is both obvious 
and natural.- The first five chapters are 
devoted to Tunisian affairs—dealing chiefly. 
with the relations of that country with her 
motherland, France. The first chapter of 
this section is devoted to “Tunisia’s His- 
torical Background.” The following sec- 
tions deal with Morocco, beginning also 
with a historical sketch, and with Algeria, 
including chapters on the long and dreary 
story of her present struggle- for independ- 
ence from France. The final chapters de- 
scribe the problems and difficulties of the 
countries of the Maghrib where independ- 
ence movements have been successful and 
where, it is hoped, accomodatton can be, 
reached with former foreign overlords. 

Undoubtedly, the key to co-operative 


relations among the states of North Africa 


is in the future behavior of France and 
Algeria. Despite the several rather gener- 
ous alternatives offered by General de 
Gaulle for the pacification of the Maghrib, 
and particularly of Algeria, some time must 
elapse before a framework of confidence 
can replace the spirit of hate engendered 
by the recent years of war and destruction. 
Given the proper climate, the Western 
powers may develop. a new progressive 
spirit in their colonial relationships. Then 
the form of a new North Africa will be of 
secondary importance—whether it be a 
confederation, complete independence for 
each individual state, or co-operative ar- 
rangements with states. in the Western 
world. “Here,” in the concluding words 
of the author, “are men with whom we can 
still work out a mutually profitable re- 
lationship, one which could lead to divi- 
dends in the way of further co-operation 
from other African countries, whose des- 
If we 
succeed, it will mean a high triumph for 
America and the West. But we must act 
before time runs out for us.” 
Encar J. FISHER 

Acting Director 

Department of Social Science 

Saint Paul’s College 

Lawrenceville 

Virginia 


' and the Netherlands. 
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ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR. Indonesian Inde- 
tendence and the United Nations. Pp. 
xxix, 503. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press under the auspices of The 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1960. 


The future of West Irian continues to 
‘plague the international community; the 

explosive Congo presents the United Na- 
tions with perhaps its greatest challenge. 
Dr. Taylor’s brilliant study of the pro- 
tracted negotiations that led to Indonesia’s 
independence provides many insights to 
both these thorny problems. Indeed, this 
is a book that should be read by. a far 
wider audience than those primarily inter- 
ested in Southeast Asia. The only criti- 
cism that can be made of this work is 
that perhaps a reversal of title might have 
helped to encourage the broad readership 
which the book so richly deserves. 

Dr. Taylor, an Englishman, was himself 
intimately involved with the transfer of 
sovereignty to Indonesia, having been a 
member of the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia in the years 1949-1950. For 
this reason, he is able both to present the 
precise detail of the negotiations and to 
discuss the sweep of events and problems 
tha: accompanied the transfer. The first 
three sections of the book give the chronol- 
ogy of the United Nations’ efforts to settle 
the dispute between the incipient Republic 

Had he stopped 
there, Dr. Taylor’s book would still be the 
best review of these negotiations yet pub- 
lished. The final two sections, however, 
mark this book as a classic. In them the 
varying postures exhibited on the United 
Nations stage by the major actors in the 
debate are examined against a backdrop. of 
national interests. The Dutch continuity 
of policy, so often beclouded by the im- 
provisation of tactics, is discussed in terms 
of Dutch internal politics and cabinet in- 
stability. Dr. Taylor also examines the 
reasons for the Dutch psychological cer- 
tainty of rectitude and their reliance on a 
rigid legal approach, attitudes which made 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
. Dutch position difficult to achieve. On the 
other hand, Indonesia’s adroit emphasis on 
political rather than juridical arguments is 
shown to be a case of making necessity a 
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virtue. Further, Indonesia’s eager compli- 
ance with the United Nations’ requests is 
examined in terms of the weakness of the | 
Republic itself and of its several ministries. 
Turning to other interested parties, Dr. 
Taylor interprets the seemingly incompre- 


‘hensible veto by Soviet Russia of a harm- 


less resolution commending the Good Of- 
fices Committee in terms of long-range 
international Communist goals. When dis- 
cussing the shifts of American policy to- 
ward the negotiations and the frequent dis- 
agreements between the American member 
of the Good Offices Committee and the 
State Department, Dr. Taylor widens the 
topic to set the problems in the context of 
the United States’ ambivalence toward co- 
lonialism and its reluctance to recognize 
the growing power of Asia. 

Of greatest interest with regard to the 


- crucial position of the United Nations in 


the Congo is the analysis of the influence 
which the United Nations itself, or the 
Good Offices Committet, actually had. Dr. 
Taylor takes the view that the direct influ- 
ence was less than imagined. For example, 
he sees the stopping of the first “police ac- 
tion” short of the Republican capital at 
Jogjakarta as the result of internal Dutch 
disagreement rather than as ‘any reaction 
to the United Nations. However, he points 
out that the very acceptance of the debate 
by the United Nations gave to the Repub- 
lic an international stature which greatly 
aided its cause. At the same time, the in- 
consistency between the United Nations’ 
support of the federal idea for Indonesia 
and its refusal, until 1949, to hear the 
delegates from other constituent states, 
strengthened the hand of the republicans. 
On the nagging question of the future of 
West Irian, the United Nations’ tactic of 
transfer of sovereignty as opposed to the 
recognition of a new country lends support 
to the Indonesian case concerning this area. 
Conversely, the provisions for self-deter- 
mination within the federation, which were 
agreed upon during the negotiations, but 
which have been entirely ignored by the 
Republic, tend to suggest a trusteeship 
solution to the conflict. Yet these tech- 
nical points have thus far had ‘little influ- 
ence on the course of the West Irian de- 
bate. Thus the major effect of the United 
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Nations would seem to be that of informing 
and inciting world opinion, just as a crucial 
function of any parliament is the airing 
and publicizing of conflicting views. 

The withdrawal of the United Nations 
_ from activity in the archipelago once sover- 
eignty was transferred shows the difficulties 
of consistent action by the world body 
when faced with such basic political prob- 
lems as internal self-determination. Cer- 
tainly the lack of action to protect con- 
stituent states from. the headlong rush to 
unity contrasts sharply with the United Na- 
tions’ involvement in the previous years, 
In partial answer to this ambiguity, Dr. 
Taylor touches upon the basic conflicts in 
the theory of nationalism itself, especially 
the conflict between cultural and political 
_ nationalism. Indonesia’s motto expresses 
this underlying dichotomy: unity in di- 
versity. The Republic’s ineptness in bal- 
ancing these basic thrusts has resulted in 
the regional tensions and revolts which are 
a major factor in Indonesia’s confused na- 
tional scene, 

This history of the United Nations’ ac- 
tivities in Indonesia helps to explain many 
of the conflicts and emotions which propel 
Indonesians today, and in this respect the 
book is an excellent contribution to litera- 
ture on the area. The ramifications of the 
United Nations’ position in the debate, 
however, suggest that this case study 
should be required reading for all persons 
interested in contemporary international 
affairs. : 

IRENE TINKER 

Chevy Chase 

Maryland 


Bernard Fart. Le Viet-Minh: La ré- 
publique démocratique du Viet-Nam, 
1945-1960. (Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 106.) 
Pp. xi, 376. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1960. 19.00 NF. 


In 1956 the author of this book pub- 
lished a study of the Viet-Minh Regime 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations and Cornell University. The 
present volume represents a revision and 
expansion of that work based on additional 
research in France, Indochina, and the 


‘of it not easily available elsewhere. 
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United States. The result has been the 
bringing together between two covers of a 
wealth of related material on the back- 
grounds and development of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam, a great deal 
The 
origins of the Communist movement in 
Viet-Nam, its growth undet the French co- 
lonial regime, and its ultimate achievement 
of power comprise a large and interesting 
part of the text. Ample opportunity is af- 
forded in this connection for discussions of 
the governmental structure of the Demo- 
cratic Republic, and such topics as adminis- 
tration, justice, and the conduct of foreign 
relations are given particular attention. 
Some of the most vivid passages in the 
book are devoted to the events of the war 
in Indo-China, with all the misery and hor- 
ror which went with them. Nor are the sig- 
nificant personalities of the time ignored. 
The elusive and mysterious Ho Chi Minh 
is appraised in a portrait as revealing as it 
is fascinating. In short, Professor Fall has 
produced a work of timely import, which 
should prove invaluable to all serious stu- 
dents of this troubled area of Southeast 
Asia. In concluding the final chapter, he 
hazards a guess about the future which 
is worth recording. “Viet-Nam,” he points 
out, “was occupied by the French for 
eighty years; it learned their language, it 
romanized its writing, it westernized its 
cities—and it has remained Vietnamese. 
Today, two other great powers, each dy- 
namic in its way, each confident of the 
superiority of its philosophy and its tech- 
niques, contend once more for the Viet-., 
namese soul. Let us wager that the Viet- 
namese will observe, will learn, will imitate 
even—and that he will remain Vietnamese 
in spite of it all.” 
j Puitie W. THAYER 
School of Advanced International 
Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


Ricwarp C. ALLEN. Korea’s Syngman 
Rhee: An Unauthorized Portrait. Pp. 
259. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, 1960. $3.75. 


A more nearly accurate title for Richard 
C. Allen’s Korea’s Syngman Rhee would be 
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South Korea’s Syngman Rhee. For that is 
what the book really is about. The Re- 
public of Korea—South Korea—was char- 
acterized by a strong head of state, namely 
Syngman Rhee, a stern and solitary figure, 
the very embodiment of the nationalist 
government. The author refuses to dis- 
close his real name “for personal reasons.” 
He, in fact, makes severe criticism of 
Syngman Rhee’s South Korea—the story 
of which is toa great extent the story of 
its ex-president, who was thrown out of of- 
fice by a student revolution. 

The author traces Rhee’s personal short- 
comings as they were shown during his 
twelve-year presidency in South Korea. 
One of Rhee’s great failings was his ego 
—exhibited by his unwillingness to accept 
criticism and his obsession with his own 
infallibility. The second shortcoming was 
his advanced’ age, a condition over which 
he had no control, but which underscored 

` his tendencies toward inflexibility and irre- 
sponsibility. Actually, the main trouble 
was that Rhee’s prejudices made him so 
susceptible to manipulation by the wrong 
people around him that it caused his gov- 
ernment to become a dictatorship. This 
book illustrates accurately the historical 
fact that the Korean people are often vic- 
tims of misrule. 

In describing Rhee, from his youth to 
his old age as a skillful politician in the 
internecine game of South Korean politics, 
“Allen” concedes Dr. Rhee’s great patri- 


otism as the venerable patriarch of the Ko- 
rean independence movement. He expresses 


the opinion that it is always saddening 
when a patriot is corrupted by the power 
that comes to him as a gift from his peo- 
ple after a lifetime of service to his coun- 
try. Many of Rhee’s former sycophants 
did not force the old man to resign when 
he lost all capacity for logical judgment. 
During his lifetime Rhee has become al- 
most a legend in both East and West, and, 
in most of the world, is considered Ko- 
rea’s virtual liberator. Rhee’s life is also 
a story of continuous feuds with his rivals 
in the Korean nationalist movement, many 
of whom met violent deaths under equivo- 
cal circumstances. “Allen” presents “Syng- 
man Rhee’s South Korea” as making some 
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progress toward a democratic form of gov- 
ernment with assistance from the United 
States, but exposes the fact that this demo- 
cratic form was often abused by Dr. Rhee, 
or by others in his name. 

The writer also examines critically the 
United States policy in Korea from 1945, 
stating that Rhee might have been pres- 
sured into reforms which would have made 
the revolution of 1960 unnecessary if he 
had been less exalted by his allies during 
the Korean war and if American aid had 
been made conditional on certain standards 
of behavior. “Allen” does not realize the 
fact that the United States does not want 
to intervene in South Korea’s internal po- 
litical affairs. 

In short, this volume is an unofficial and 
objective portrait of Rhee’s rise to and 
fall from power and contrasts with the offi- 
cial biography written by Rhee’s friend, 
Dr. Robert Oliver. The readers can assess 
“South Korea’s Syngman Rhee” without 
the knowledge of whe the real author is, 
since the portraiture in this study deals 
with a number of areas in which Rhee can 
expect the judgment of history to be harsh. 

If more had been said of Rhee’s lieu- 
tenant, Lee Ki-Poong, who had much in- 
fluencé over the old man, a more complete 
picture of the 1960 revolution would be 
possible. All in all, this timely book will 
make for better understanding of the Ko- 
rean people’s anxiety for unification of 
their “Land of Morning Calm.” 

Kyunc CHo CHUNG 

Carmel 

California 


RutH Francis WOODSMALL. Women and 
the New East. Pp. xvi, 436. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Middle East Institute, 1960. 
$5.50. 


This is an interesting and informative 
additio to our scanty knowledge of the 
recent changes in the economic, legal, and 
social position of women in six Eastern 
countries, namely, Afghanistan, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. Miss 
Woodsmall has probably had more oppor- 
tunity than most Western women to know 
and understand the women of these coun- 
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tries. Since 1916 she has been in continu- 
ous contact with these women through her 


work in the Young Women’s Christian As- . 


sociation and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Social, and Cultural Organization. 
Her first book on Moslem women appeared 
in 1936. The final briefing for her second 
book took the form of fifteen months of 
field work in the six countries. _ 

Women have been so much in the back- 
ground of Eastern history down through 
the ages that it is not surprising that this 
study does not include much comparative 
or factual data. The author does show, 
however, that a generation ago most East- 
ern women were illiterate and that their 
lives ran in much the same way as such 
women’s lives had for countless preceding 
generations—early matriage, mothers of 
large families before thirty, secure eco- 
nomic positions in the extended family, 
social contacts confined to their own sex, 
and little movement outside the home. 
Suddenly they have *found themselves in a 
world where their security and seclusion 
are disappearing. Now they must often 
earn their livelihood in competition with 
men, mix with them socially, and bear some 
responsibility for community, and even 
world, events. Miss Woodsmall shows 
that many women have already adjusted 
to these dramatic changes. 

My only criticism of this excellent study 
is that it is perhaps a little too optimistic, 
and not realistic enough about the extent 
to which these new patterns have been 
adopted by all the women of these coun- 
tries. Nor does it place enough emphasis 
on the tensions and frustrations that the 
new role of women i§ causing for those 
who play related roles. As the prestige of 
the wife rises, that of the husband must go 
down. What are his feelings of adequacy 
in this new age? And what has happened 
to the dignity of the older people now that 
they no longer command controlling posi- 
tions, but must play relatively insignificant 
roles? 

However, if one reads this study in the 
perspective of history, the changes that 
have taken place in the lives of many East- 
ern women since the “cake of custom” 
cracked and they began to emerge from eco- 
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nomic, social, and psychological purdah are 

truly remarkable. 
. AILEEN D. Ross 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
McGill University 
Montreal 
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Loren Baritz. The Servants of Power: A 
History of the Use of Social Science in 
American Industry. Pp. xii, 273. Mid- 
dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


Professor Baritz sets out to study “the 
social role of the intellectual” and “the so- 
cial use of specialized knowledge.” The ef- 
fort is guided by this rhetorical question: 
Does “any intellectual who accepts and ap- ` 
proves of his society prostitute his skills”: 
is he “a traitor to his heritage’? A re- 
sounding “‘yes!” is the message of the en- 
tire book—although the target of the in- 
dictment remains elusive to the last. 

“Because of the dominance of business 
in the United States,” Baritz decided to 
look at the relation of the intellectual to 
industry. He is not sure what “intellec- 
tual” means, so he assumes that social sci- 
entists are intellectuals and concentrates on 
“industrial social scientists.” By “social 
science” he means “only psychology, soci- 
ology, occasionally anthropology, and the 
new-field of human relations.” Through a 
review of the trade press and carefully se- 
lected academic writings, an examination of 
some company records and personal corre- 
spondence, and a few conversations with 
selected business leaders and consultants, 
the author arrives at a picture of manage- 
ment use of “social science” since 1900. 

What emerges is a caricature—of busi- 
ness leaders, of social scientists and their 
critics, of the nature and history of the so- 
cial sciences. The author alternates be- 
tween two extremes. First there is a fan- 
tastic exaggeraton of the power and dan- 
ger of social scientists who, using the dark 
devices of manipulation, are said to weaken 
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or break unions, make workers content with 
their lot, increase efficiency and thereby in- 
corporate profits. These villains have en- 
abled management to “shove its people into 
line,” at first with psychological testing, 
morale studies, and merit rating, now with 
“techniques of group pressure”—socio- 
drama,: role-playing, supervisory training 
and executive development, communica- 
tions programs, and group conferences (pp. 
198, 209). At the same time, such tech- 
niques are dismissed as fraudulent and 
ineffective. Management, we are told, has 
been taken in by quacks and overzealous 
- peddlers of shoddy “social science,” whose 
` programs “were bound to fail” (p. 190). 
Undecided between these possibilities, the 
author in the end remains haunted by the 
specter of “what social science could .do 
in the next five, ten, or twenty years.” 
The method is that of the propagandist 
and the problem vastly oversimplified. An 
unfortunate looseness of phrasing and logic 
prevails throughout. Personnel programs 


in the 1920’s and testing and training to- ` 


day are treated mainly and simply as a 
response to unionism, and we learn that 
management has “finally found” in counsel- 
ing “a most devastating weapon to employ 
in its continual struggle for power” (p. 
116). Doubtless much of personnel ad- 
ministration was designed to thwart union- 
ism, and many an industrial psychologist 
has been hired to weed out “troublemakers” 
and to recruit more docile employees. But 
this is only a. part, perhaps the smallest 
part, of the truth. Baritz: ignores the 
weight of such factors as the changing re- 
quirements of technology and task; the ad- 
ministrative complexity of large organiza- 
tions; the rationalization of rules—includ- 
ing those lodged in collective bargaining 
agreements; and the need to recruit and 
maintain a labor supply. Personnel man- 
agement flourishes most, as Baritz reports, 
in prosperous firms with large pay rolls 
and advanced technology at times of man- 
power shortages—with or without union- 
ism. The reader wonders what use of so- 
cial science would be acceptable to Baritz. 
- Somehow, industrial social science in Eu- 
rope does not arouse his ire. Is it because 
European intellectuals do the same things 
as ours—but for governments, parties, and 
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labor movements whose policies Baritz fa- 
vors? Professor Baritz’s general formula 
seems to be: Every intellectual whose re- 
search is used by a practitioner whose 
values I reject has sold out. 

The author’s polemics reflect both confu- 
sion about his object of analysis and a pro- 
found misunderstanding of the functions 
of ideological and technical intelligence in 
political and industrial life. Throughout, 
the discussion confuses “personnel work,” 
“counselling,” and “industrial relations.” 
Throughout, we slide imperceptibly from 
one category of traitor to another—from 
salaried staff experts in industry to inde- 
pendent consultants, or to academics who 
write on industrial topics, or to “social sci- 
entists.” Psychologists, he keeps reminding 
us, disagree. Does he mean to imply that 
any science, social or not, moves forward 
with one mind, unified and clear—or that 
social science is impossible? When he is 
arguing the manipulation line, social sci- 
ence is not only possible—it has arrived. 
Then the problem is that the final use of 
research is determined by management. Is 
this different from other forms of intelli- 
gence? Should Einstein be held morally 
culpable for Hiroshima? “Psychologists,” 
he complains, “supplied tools and informa- 
tion, not policy” (p. 76). Does he mean 
that experts, instead of responsible officials, 
should make policy? 

This book represents a missed oppor- 
tunity. Baritz’s ideological blinders led 
him away from the scores of serious stud- 
ies of experts and intellectuals—who play 
the game of advice-giving in wondrously 
varied’ ways; from many disciplined dis- 
cussions of science and the social order; 
and from the main body of work in 
sociology and economics on industry and 
economic institutions, stemming not from 
Mayo, but from Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
Commons, and others. The problems trou- 
bling Baritz deserve study; it is a pity that 
as a social historian he could not have 
brought to his task the more dispassionate 
view he seems to recommend for other aca- 
demic men. Perhaps he could then have 
seen that some social scientists—even “‘hu- 
man relations experts”—are scholars, others 
are not; some are antidemocratic, others 
are not; some who serve big business are 
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relatively objective, others are not; and 
still others serve—with varying degrees of 
competence—labor, government, and even 
their own academic disciplines. 
o Haroro L. WILENSKY 
University of Michigan 


Wurm T. Hacan. American Indians. 
(The Chicago History of American Civi- 
lization.) Pp. viii, 190. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961. $6.00. 
This book is mistitled; it deals only with 

the United States Indians, one fiftieth of 
the total of American Indians. And within 
the United States, it deals with Govern- 
mental-Indian relations, and not anthro- 
pologically or sociologically with Indians. 

Within its limited scope, the book deals 
cynically with the Government, and gen- 
erally with the white man, across the whole 
reach of time from Colonial years until 
nearly 1930. Surely, the Government’s— 
and the white man’s—record invites cyni- 
cism. There has begn vast wickednéss in 
that record, and vast dogmatic senseless- 
ness; and, recurrently within the record, 
faithful and wise intentions defeated within 
the event. The record invites cynicism. 
And, yet, does the cynical mind ever pro- 
duce revealing history? 

Apart from this bias of cynicism—to- 
ward the Indian as well as toward the 
white man—the book impresses this re- 
viewer as being structurally deficient. It 
selects from thousands of events a few 
hundred; and the few hundred events are 


presented with a jostling hastiness of nar- - 


rative which leaves even their dramatic 
values unrevealed. I illustrate through 
two quotations. One is concerned with 
Christian missionary attitudes: “A China- 


man on the banks of the Yangtze remained , 


a more romantic and challenging figure 
than the sullen, syphilitic aborigine squat- 
ting in the dust of his allotment.” And an- 
other deals with Indian leadership: ‘“Cap- 
tain Jack [of the Modocs] resisted all ef- 
forts to convert him before his execution. 
In vain he offered forty ponies to a divine, 
who had been assuring him of the existence 
of Heaven, to replace him on the scaffold 
which offered a short-cut to this eternal 
bliss.” The quotations are precisely given 
and are, this reviewer suggests, representa- 
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tive of the book’s style and, on the whole, 
of its selectiveness. 

The book’s terminal chapter, “The In- 
dian New Deal and After,” departs in style 
from its preceding five chapters. The his- 
tory of White-Indian relations since 1930 
is told in all its complexity, and without 
cynicism. Broadly, as is accurately but too 
briefly told in this chapter, the Govern- 
ment’s Indian work since 1930 has moved ` 
away from forced atomization of the In- 
dian cultures and properties toward the re- 
enfranchisement of the Indians’ spirit, life, 
and economic energies. In this chapter, the 
author departs from cynicism and permits 
Government-Indian events to speak for 
themselves. However, a. pallidness of vi- 
sion persists, and the vision which has 
moved the National Congress of American 
Indians in the last decade is not Mr. 
Hagan’s vision. I quote from the last page 
but one- of the book: “The reservation is 
an anachronism in modern America, but 
one which should not be destroyed by. non- 
Indian action. When the Indian has been 
acculturated to the point that he no longer 
requires this refuge, it will disappear... . 
If cultural enclaves are not feasible, this 
does not mean that the Indian has nothing 
to contribute to a composite culture.” In- 
terestingly, what it is that the Indian has 
to contribute is not made plain in Mr. 
Hagan’s book. 

JOHN COLLIER, Sr. 

Professor Emeritus 

City College of New York 


Rur Grass, assisted by HAROLD POLLINS. 
Londons Newcomers: The West Indian 
Migrants. (Centre for Urban ‘Studies, 
University College, London, Report No. 
1.) Pp. xiii, 278. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1961, $4.00. 
Using a great variety of sources of ma- 

terial, Ruth Glass and Harold Pollins have 

put together an objective and comprehen- 
sive description of the material conditions 
of the West Indian migrants in London and 

a survey of the anticolored prejudice and 

agitation in London and Nottingham. The 

characteristics of the migrants—by origin, 
sex, age, occupation, and geographic dis- 
tribution—are set forth, followed by a de- 
scription of the problems faced by the 
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migrants in housing, schools, and employ- 
ment. More analytic are a study of the 
attitudes of the Negroes and whites to- 
_ ward each other and a description of the 
violence, agitation, and defamation mani- 
fested against the colored newcomers. Es- 
pecially fascinating is the interpretation of 
the dominant British attitudes in terms of 
uncertainty and ambiguity. 

’ The data are presented with caution, and 
ithe value premise in favor of equality and 
tolerance is made explicit. The book is- 
well written, and makes a significant con- 
tribution to the understanding of a grow- 
ing problem. 

An American cannot help being struck 
by the similarity between the West Indian 
. problem in Britain and the Negro problem 
in our own Northern states. Patterns of 
behavior and attitude are surprisingly paral- 
lel, except that the organized efforts to com- 
bat discrimination are not yet as well de- 
veloped in Britain. The authors do not 
-think so, for they say, “prejudice and dis- 
crimination are far more deeply entrenched 
and on a far larger scale in New York and 
Chicago than they are in London and Bir- 
mingham” (p. 234). But it has been sev- 
eral decades since the North has seen the 
extreme violence which took place in Lon- 
don and Nottingham in 1958, and there has 
never been the’ open political agitation 
against the Negroes in our Northern states 
that London has seen. The anti-Negro 
prejudice in the North is a reflection, albeit 
unsystematic and ambiguous, of Southern 
racism and caste. Where did the British 
get their prejudice? I suspect it comes 
from England’s “South’—that is, its colo- 
nies—and from the xenophobic tradition of 
“little England,” which put all “foreigners” 
in the same out-group. The failure to con- 
sider these and other possible sources of the 
present English prejudice and discrimina- 
tion is the one weakness in an otherwise 
superb book. 
- Arnotp M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


Kevin Lyncu. The Image of the City. 
Pp. vii, 194. Cambridge, Mass.: Tech- 
nology Press and Harvard University 
Press, 1960. $5.50. 
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The American city grew up with very 
little responsible attention, civic or aca- 
demic. The fact that we are now an urban- 
based nation has finally been accepted, 
however, and this has brought increasing 
awareness of the need to understand the 
burgeoning metropolis which, for better or 
worse, provides the milieu for most of our 
activities. 

This growing concern has stimulated fresh 
work and a more systematic approach to 
urban questions in various branches of so- 
cial science, technology, and design. New 
fields of academic and professional atten- 
tion are taking shape, of which “regional 


. science” is one example. And now there is 


a revival of interest in “urban aesthetics.” 
The focus on the cityscape takes various 
forms: the qualities of civic design as dis- 
tinct from individual buildings; the need 
to save historic and other amenities from 
the. bulldozer; and the visual experience of 
urban patterns and structure, as evidenced 
in Kevin Lynch’s recent study. 

This pioneering effort to apply precise 
logic and social science methods to “the im- 
age of the city” has a necessarily limited 
frame of reference. It concentrates on 
“one particular visual quality: the apparent 
clarity or ‘legibility’ of the cityscape .. . 
the ease with which its parts can be recog- 


. nized and can be organized into a coherent 


pattern” (pp. 2-3). This is not the only 
significant quality, of course. “We need an | 
environment which is not simply well or- 
ganized, but poetic and symbolic as well. 
It should speak of the individuals and their 
complex society, of their aspirations and 
their historical tradition, of the natural set- 
ting, and of the complicated functions and 
movements of the city world. But clarity 
of structure and vividness of identity are 
first steps to the development of strong 
symbols” (p. 119). And this is particu- 
larly true at, the present “urban scale of 
size, time and complexity” (p. 3). 

-Certain key elements in the urban pat- 
tern are carefully defined: path, edge, node, 
district, landmark. The central districts of 
three American cities are then minutely 
analyzed and mapped in terms of these ele- 
ments, on the basis of intensive interviews 
with local citizens. The resulting inter- 
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pretations are highly stimulating, and should 
help every reader to see his own commu- 
nity in a fresh light. The seeming lack of 
a meaningful relationship between freeway 
and pedestrian systems in people’ s minds is 
an interesting point. 

The intensive studies are concentrated on 
Boston’s Beacon Hill and environs, Jersey 
City’s Journal Square area, and Los An- 
geles’ “Downtown” district. These places 
could hardly be more different from each 
other in, historic and other symbolic or 
aesthetic meaning, and their varied charac- 
ter enriches the book and its illustrations. 
But it also makes for some confusion in: an 


analysis which is otherwise so precise. To . 


isolate the quality of structural clarity per 
se, in terms of cause and effect, it might 
have been better to select areas which 
. differ as little as possible in other re- 
spects. However, the method is more im- 
portant than the particular conclusions. 
And Lynch’s approach provides a new tool 
of limited but signfficant potentialities not 
only for a better understanding of the mod- 
ern cityscape, but also for designing it more 
effectively. 
CATHERINE BAUER WURSTER 
Lecturer in City and Regional Planning 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Beverty Duncan and Puinie M. HAUSER. 
Housing a Metropolis—Chicago. Pp. xxii, 
278. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 
$7.50. 


In theory, the reviewer of any book 
should approach the reviewing task from an 
unbiased viewpoint. In the present in- 
stance, this would be extremely difficult. 
Having lived in Chicago at one time, and 
having visited that city on numerous oc- 
casions, the mention of Chicago housing 
conjures up in my mind the image of vast 
seas of blight to the south, west, and north 
of The Loop—grey seas that are dotted 
both with darker islands of slum and with 
brighter islands of redevelopment. How- 
ever, the vision of vast seas of blight re- 
mains vivid. I hasten to add that Chicago 
is not the only city plagued with increasing 
areas of blight. Blight is-an international 
“disease’”—found wherever man is found— 
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and usually to a greater extent where man 
is found in greater concentrations. 
The authors of this volume actually set 


„out to explore the extent, conditions, and 


costs of housing in the nation’s second 
largest city. They were also interested in 
finding out who occupied which type of 
housing and how intensively each type was 
used. 

With the aid of many local agencies; and 
of the tabulation and anaylsis of a wide 
range of data, a number, of interesting, 
sometimes startling, observations and con- 
clusions emerged. Some of the findings re- 
vealed that while one third of the older 
persons who live alone occupy substandard 
dwellings, a third of the younger persons 
living alone also occupy such housing; that 
landlords of substandard dwellings obtain 
a fifteen dollar per month “bonus” for 
renting to nonwhites; and that only one 
sixth of the variations among households 
in rent are accounted for by alferences in 
income. 

The volume, whichis primarily a ata: 
tistical survey, is divided into two major 
parts. Part I comprises an examination 
of the housing situation in Chicago and five 
other “Standard Metropolitan Areas”—New 
York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and Boston. The data here came largely 
from the Bureau of the Census housing in- 
ventories of 1950 and 1956. ‘The three 
areas of interest in this first part are: (a) 
patterns of change in the housing inven- 
tory; (b) differentials among categories of 
change; and (c) the current—1956—hous- 
ing situation. 

Part II deals entirely with housing dif- 
ferentials in the city of Chicago. The 
three areas of interest in this part are: (a) 
housing lower income families; (b) white- 
nonwhite differentials in housing; and (c) 
housing in the family cycle. 

The book is replete with tables and 
graphs, but Jacks other, and perhaps more 
dramatic, illustrative material. 
` The provision of adequate shelter for 
the rapidly increasing populations of all 
metropolitan areas is of growing concern 
to all those interested in metropolitan de- 
velopment. Although this volume does not 
indicate any easy paths out of the metro- 
politan housing dilemma, it does shed con- 
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siderable light on the existing housing 
situation. 
J. MARSHALL MILLER 
Executive Director 
Books International 
New York City 


Lewis F. RICHARDSON. Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels. Edited by Quincy Wright and 
C. C. Lienau. Pp. xxv, 307. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. $12.50. 

Lewis F. Richardson’s-Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels contains studies that the author 
published in a variety of journals and texts 
prior to his death in 1953. In point of 
fact, the title is borrowed from one such 
publication. However, much that is new 
and not otherwise available is included as 
well. 

Of the materials presented, Chapters I 
and II include primarily Richardson’s 
evaluations and classifications of wars. 
Chapters IIT and IV are, in part, attempts 
to develop mathematical models that are 
consistent with observed data—the fre- 
quency and magnitude of wars. The re- 
maining chapters deal with topics of greater 
interest to historians and sociologists. Re- 
taliation and revenge, language and wars, 
religion and wars, contiguity and wars, and 
economic causes are problems treated, to 
mention a few, 

The substantive chapters, III to XII, are 
in several instances vulnerable to criticism 
of a statistical nature. This is especially 
true of IIT and IV. In IV the data are 
too inadequate to justify curve-fitting fully, 
much less the preference for an arc over 
a straight line. In ITI, the occasion of a 
close fit of data to a Poisson distribution is 
used as evidence in support of the artificial 
notion “that any finite set of historical 
events is only a sample of what might have 
happened.” At least one other interpreta- 
tion is equally plausible. That is, for wars 
of the magnitudes considered, wars between 
states occurred in a manner statistically in- 
dependent of events in other parts of the 
world, at least for the periods prior to 1931. 
The greater incidence of small wars in pre- 
nineteenth-century history, when. distance 
meant isolation, adds plausibility to this 
alternative. j 

Actually, these and other statistical weak- 
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nesses ought to be ignored in any decision 
to read Statistics of Deadly Quarrels. The. 
vulnerabilities are more than offset by the 
importance of the topic and the originality 
of the approach. Nor is the book so 
mathematical and statistical in content that 
all but the initiated are overwhelmed. With 
the aid of Richardson’s considerate and 
witty comments, the reader can follow, and 
share in the spirit of, a series of intellec- 
tual experiments. 

This book is recommended therefore as 
an interesting addition to the literature on 
the sociology of conflict. - 

Purr C., SAGI 

Research Associate 

Office -of Population Research 

Princeton University 


HERMANN MANNHEIM (Ed.). Pioneers in 
Criminology. (The Library of Criminol- 
ogy, No. 1.) Pp. xii, 402. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. $7.50. 

This book consists of a collection of ar- 
ticles published in the Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, and Police Science dur- 
ing the period 1954-1958, dealing with the 
life and work of a number of earlier writers 
under the general title, “Pioneers in Crimi- 
nology.” 

Without preliminary explanation or dis- 
cussion of the basis for selection, there ap- 
pear seventeen separate chapters dealing 
with the following more or less well-known 
names: Cesare Beccaria, Jeremy Bentham, 
Alexander Maconochie, John Haviland, 
Isaac Ray, Charles Doe, Henry Maudsley, 
Cesare Lombroso, Gabriel Tarde, Hans 
Gross, Raffaele Garofalo, Enrico Ferri, 
Emile Durkheim, Pedro Dorado Montero, 
Gustav Aschaffenburg, Charles Goring, and 
Willem Bonger. The chapter on Cesare 
Lombroso, by Professor Marvin Wolfgang, 
was not included in the earlier published 
series, but appears for the first time in this 
volume. 

There has been added an analytical In- 
troduction, of some thirty-five pages, by 
Professor Mannheim as part of his con- 
tribution to the series theme of “pioneers.” 
The last article of the series, published in 
the June-July 1959 issue, by Professor 
Clarence Ray Jeffrey under the title, “The 
Historical Development of Criminology,” 
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appears, appropriately, as the concluding 
chapter of the volume., There is an ade- 
quate Subject Index and an Index of Per- 
sons. Each chapter carries a short bibli- 
ography and there is also a brief identify- 
ing note on each contributor. 

The occasion for the volume is the re- 
tirement from ‘the editorship of the Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Po- 
lice Science of the highly esteemed and al- 
most lengendary Dr. Robert H. Gault, who 
for fifty years, 1910-1960, has carried that 
heavy responsibility. 

It will be a matter of regret to many to 
find that this series of valuable articles ap- 
pears in book form without a contribution 
from the man who for half a century 
played such an important role in shaping 
the form and character of one of the best- 
known periodicals in the field of criminol- 
ogy. His considered, review of changing 
ideas and developments during his half-cen- 
tury of personal contacts with numerous 
contemporary writers would have added a 
stimulating and worthwhile chapter to the 
general theme of pioneers in criminology. 

As in most collections, there is wide varia- 
tion in the quality and calibre of the dif- 
ferent articles. This is not surprising, in 
view of the large number of authors writing 


without collaboration or agreement on a` 


common method of presentation to be fol- 
lowed. The over-all effect, however, is 
more satisfactory than. one might be led 
to expect. The volume, therefore, should 
serve as a useful source of general back- 
ground information helpful to students un- 
able to give time to more intensive and 
thorough study. 

Students and professional people alike 
will find this volume a handy reference 
work to have at hand for general informa- 
tion about some of the writers of the past. 
It is to be hoped that: it will be given wide 
distribution among those interested in the 
field. 

GrorcE B. Vorp 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Kurt H: Worrr (Ed.). Emile Durkheim, 
1858-1917: A Collection of Essays, with 
Translations and a Bibliography. Pp. 
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xiv, 463. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 

versity Press, 1960. $7.50. 

This highly useful book is something in 
the way of a combination of a delayed 
American Festschrift and a centennial cele- 
bration volume commemorating the birth 
of Durkheim in 1858. 

One of the most interesting and some- 
what puzzling items to any reflective 

.student of the history of social thought 
today is the fact that Émile Durkheim’s 
popularity, influence and prestige are far 
greater now, more than forty years after 
his death, than they were when he was 
alive. When I first began any serious study 
of social thought, about the time that Durk- 
heim died, Gabriel Tarde and Gustave le 
Bon were far better known, if not more 
highly respected, among French sociologists. 
More of Durkheim’s books have, I believe, 
been translated into English than those of 
any other sociologist. Only Max Weber 
presents any comparable case. I think this 
could be explained, but not in the space 
available for this review. 
` Indeed, Durkheim now enjoys amazingly 
greater prestige among American sociol- 
ogists than any of the men who put 
sociology on the intellectual map in the 
United States. Lester F. Ward is as remote 
to the American theorists today as Ham- 
murabi. Franklin Henry Giddings enjoyed 
more prestige the world over at the time 
of Durkheim’s death than any other soci- 
ologist. Today, he is scarcely recalled by 
any member of the Columbia department. 
Iti is doubtful if one of them could define 

“consciousness of kind” or tell where Gidd- 
ings got the notion. 

Albion W. Small, who did more than any 
other American sociologist to bring over 
to this country the sociological and socio- 
economic ideas of European writers, rates, 
in the sociological perspectives of the 
Chicago department, as much attention as 
Nicholas of Cues or Juan de Mariana. 
William Isaac Thomas, who was surely as 
versatile as Durkheim and, like him, spe- 
cialized in psychological sociology and 
“spilled over” fruitfully into anthropology, 
has for years enjoyed less prestige at Chi- ` 
cago than Thomas Aquinas. Charles Abram 
Ellwood, who first made psychological so- 
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ciology intellectually respectable in the 
United States, and had a greater mastery 
of anthropology than Durkheim ever pos- 
sessed, now equates with Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

The book under review consists mainly 
of essays by capable American students of 
social theory, who present biographical ma- 
terial or describe and appraise some one 
of the more important contributions that 
Durkheim made to sociology or anthro- 
pology. The purpose, nature, and contents 
of the volume are clearly set forth in an 
ample Preface by the editor, Professor 
Kurt H. Wolff, who also supplies an ex- 
cellent Bibliography of Durkheim’s publica- 
tions and the commentaries which have 
been produced dealing with his work. 


The personality, intellectual environment, ` 


and professional legacy of Durkheim are 
described by Henri Peyre, Albert Salomon 
and Paul Honigsheim. Those of Durk- 


heim’s contributions which are singled out- 


for special essays are his ideas concerning 
Individualism and Socialism, “Conscience 
Collective” and Culture, the concept of 
Ritual, the integration of social systems, 
functionalism, political theory, conserva- 
tism, the origins and nature of religion, 
and Durkheim’s influence on American and 
Japanese sociology. : 

All of these surveys are informative and 
illuminating. Especially notable, either be- 
cause of importance of theme or thorough- 
ness of treatment, are Joseph Neyer’s dis- 
cussion of individualism and socialism, Paul 
Bohannan’s analysis of Durkheim’s ‘con- 
tributions to culturology, Talcott Parsons’ 
study of the intregation of social systems 
as expounded in Durkheim’s writings, 
Melvin Richter’s account of Durkheim’s 
contributions to political theory, and Ros- 
coe Hinkle’s estimate of Durkheim’s in- 
fluence on American sociology. A number 
of Durkheim’s fugitive contributions, mainly 
. those devoted to methodology and pragma- 
tism, are here translated for the first time. 

The reviewer regrets that space does not 
permit any detailed comment either on 
Durkheim or on any of the essays in the 
volume. But, by way of condensation and 
conclusion, it may be observed that the 
book is both a deserved memorial and a 
fiitting tribute to a great sociologist and a 
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“noble personality, Tt is also a very useful 


starting point for the study of Durkheim’s 
social thought for any well-prepared student 
in the field of the social sciences. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


RicHaArp T. Morris, assisted by OLUF M. 
Davmsen. The Twi Way Mirror: Na- 
tional Status in Foreign Students’ Ad- 
justment. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. $4.50. 

This volume continues the summariza- 
tion of research supported by the Social 
Science Research Council’s Committee on 
Earlier reports 
focused upon single national groups—for 
example, Scott on Swedish students and 
Lambert and Bressler on Indian students. 
Morris’ work represents the first publica- 
tion in the second phase of the project and 
attempts a. delimitation of variables and 
an extension of the* sample to a broader 
cross-cultural base. ‘ 

The central concern of the authors is the 
isolating factors that, they feel, are related - 
to the adjustment of foreign students in 
the United States. The concept of national 
status—subjective, perceived-accorded, and 
actual-accorded—represents the main in- 
dependent variable in the study. It is not 
difficult to accept the arguments leading to 
this conceptual apparatus. The foreign 
student’s involvement in American culture 
brings a new dimension into his self sys- 
tem, which one could expect to affect his 
adjustment. 

The findings do not give full support to 
this expectation; indeed—and here might 
be one measure of the merit of this study 
—in some cases the data are contrary to 
expectations. For example, high per- 
ceived-accorded national status—as meas- 
ured by respondent ranking of countries in 
terms of standard of living, cultural stand- 
ards, and political standards—should have 
predicated favorableness of attitude toward 
the United States. The expected relation- 
ship was not unequivocally supported. In 
this case, and in others.where the findings 
were not fully satisfying, one may find 
himself wishing that the self-image of 
respondents could have been measured by 
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other techniques than the closed-form 
questions included in the schedule. 

But uniform support of hypotheses is not 
the basis for the evaluation of research. 
Morris and Davidsen present a careful 
design, discuss expected and unexpected 
findings with insight, and summarize data 
which will serve as points of departure 
not only for practitioners, but also for 
social scientists interested in the dynamics 
of the self, and its. expression in a’ cross- 
cultural context. 

F. B. WAISANEN 

Assistant Profesor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


E. M. JELLINEK. The Disease Concept of 
Alcoholism. Pp. 246. New Haven, 
Conn.: Hillhouse Press on behalf of the 
Christopher J. Smithers Foundation, 
1960. $6.00. ; > 


Jellinek’s latest book will be required 
reading for researchers. Its essentiality for 
“all who are seriously interested,” as 
. claimed by jacket, is questionable. Most 
of the seriously interested want “the an- 
swers.” Jellinek is posing the questions. 
The dean of alcohol studies has here pre- 
sented an introductory statement, a start- 
ing point for next’ steps in research— 
whether on the admittedly minor topic of 
the disease nature of the condition or, more 
important, on the nature, and conse- 
quently the etiology, of the various alco- 
holisms. 

Initially, Jellinek adopts a pragmatic, 
socio-cultural definition of “disease”: 
a medical profession recognizes as a disease 
is a disedse, its later validation or rebuttal 
by study or by disavowal being irrelevant. 
By this criterion, certain types of alcohol- 
ism may be designated in different societies 
as diseases. or not. In addition, Jellinek 
notes the relevant attitudes of legal, reli- 
gious, public health, social work, industrial 


and “general public” categories which may ` 


stimulate or buttress professional medical 
viewpoints. Purposefully in very loose 
fashion, Jellinek defines alcoholism in a 
general way as “any use of alcoholic bev- 
erages that cause any damage to the 
individual or society or both.” To this 
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reviewer the same flexibility would have 
been achieved with two modifications: (1) 
any repetitive use and (2) any socially 
recognized damage. As it stands, alcohol- 
ism is hardly to be distinguished from 
alcohol use. . 

Five “species” of alcoholism are selected 
as most pertinent for evaluation of the 
disease concept. To avoid the hidden— 
and often heated—implications of many, 
existing labels, Jellinek assigned Greek 
letters to each of these species, Many 
may feel that he has overemphasized 
“acquired increased tissue tolerance to 
alcohol” and the centrality of a proposed 
working hypothesis, namely—‘If any phys- 
iological or biochemical anomaly .. . can 
strip the nervous tissue of its resistance 
to adaptation of its metabolism to a noxi- 
ous substance,” then continued ingestion 
of that substance-will result in pathology; 
such a “stripping” process would seem to 
be the essential criterion for differentiating 
the various alcoholisms (pp. 36-39}, and 
also clear’ evidence, if validated, that 
Gamma and Delta alcoholisms are disease 
entities even according to traditional bio- 
chemical and physiologic criteria. 

“To those interested in “answers,” it may 
well’ seem that this physiopathologic proc- 
ess—perhaps affected by inheritance—plus 
the pharmacologic properties of alcohol 
forms the explanation of “real” alcoholism: 
Certainly the proposed classification. is 
completely dependent upon the validation, 
as well as upon the extensive significance 
of, this hypothesized process. 

For researchers, however, the proposed 
classification and the emphasis on one 
working hypothesis are just what Jellinek 
called them, -challenging ideas, not asser- 
tions of some final truth. For them’ the 
book presents a scholarly critique of the 
many relevant theories, a pertinent juxta- 
position ‘of their questions, methods, and 
conclusions, an examination of the crucial 
—and too often .undefined—terms central 
to the field, and- carefully argued and 
cogent suggestions for next steps in re- 
search. 

Serven D. BAcoN 
Director ` 
-Center of Alcohol Studies 
Yale University 
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P. Gros, Televisie: Parlement, Pers, en 
Publiek. Pp. x, 332. Assen: Van Gorkum 
Company, 1960, F¥.95._ 

This thirty-sixth volume in the series, 
“Buildingstones for Knowledge of Society,” 
under the editorship of Professor P. J. 
Bouman, Sj. Groenman, and others, con- 
tributes to both the theoretical and the 
practical knowledge regarding one of the 
mass-communication media—television. 

Television, as Dr. Gros points out, is a 
new phenomenon in the contemporary 
socio-cultural life of the Netherlands. He 
shows that television owners have greatly 
increased since 1950 and that television 
has a definite place among other mass- 


communication media like newspapers, 


radios, and films. 

Gros explains that television in Holland 
is subsidized by the government and func- 
tions only to entertain, to inform, and to 
present news for the public. The television 
system was advised by the government to 
remain independent from the existing radio 
system—the pilar system: catholic, protes- 
tant, and humanistic—also under govern- 
mental subsidy. A motion by the social 
democrats to form an independent Neder- 
landse Televisie Stichting (Netherlands 
Television Foundation) was rejected by 
the denominational parties—catholic, prot- 
estant, and humanistic—supporting the 
radio type of television system. Thus, tele- 
vision was developed along the system of 
radio, although co-operation between the 
various interest groups has been more 
prominent in television than in the broad- 
casting system. 

The Dutch radio city of Hilversum, site of 
the five radio corporations, is attempting to 
attain consolidation of the existing broad- 
casting system in the field of television. 
The Dutch press and the Dutch public, as 
shown by Gros, do not feel inclined to 
support the Hilversum -trust of radio in- 
terests, but -are unconditionally supporting 
the Netherlands Television Foundation’s 
effort to achieve greater independence in 
the field of program production. There- 
fore the public is appraising television pro- 
grams on the basis of presentation and 
content. Closer co-operation of the various 
interest groups in the frame of the 
Netherlands Television Foundation will 
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undoubtedly lead to greater efficiency and 
more appropriate usage of the available 
potential, as explained by Gros. Further, 
he hopes- that through such co-operation 
and such, an approach the quality of the 
televised programs will benefit which, after 
all, ought to be one of the ultimate goals 
of television. 

After the consolidation of the Nether- 
lands Television Foundation, an inde- 
pendent commercial television. corporation 
started a national controversy. The Nether- 
lands Television Foundation is opposed 
strongly to commercialized television; how- 
ever, the commercial system, at least in its 
televised programs, has been granted a 
high degree of approval by the public and 
follows high standards of programming with 
success. 

Gros’ effort to combine theory and 
practice was successful in this book be- 
cause he collected information not only on 
the Dutch national level, but also on the 
level of Western Europe, since former ex- 
periences in the field of television there 
were analyzed in an effort to make the 
Dutch system a very good one. The book 
contains useful information and an excel- 
lent ‘Bibliography of European source ma- 
terials; it provides a distinct contribution 
to our knowledge of the rapidly develop- 
ing television system in Europe in general, 
and in the Netherlands'in particular, The 
Dutch people, who through self-discipline 
have achieved high national standards, are 
deeply involved in the development of their 
national culture, into which they have in- 
corporated the Dutch television system as 
well as the other mass media. 

The successful effort of Gros in pre- 
senting, in the series, “Buildingstones for 
the Knowledge of Society,” an understand- 
ing of the Dutch interest and culture as 
related to mass communication has en- 
hanced the knowledge of this controversial 
topic and has provided a worthy book 
which should greatly widen the horizon of 
the American viewing public. 

, ’ Ernest M. KUHINKA 

Dickinson College 


Mary Cares and A. T. M. Wirson (Eds.). 
Communication or Conflict: Conferences, 
Their Nature, Dynamics and Planning. 
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Pp. xi, 228. New York: Association 
Press, 1960. $4.00. 


This small volume is the report of a con- 
ference held at Eastbourne, onthe South 
Coast of England, in 1956 and sponsored 
by the World Federation for Mental Health 
and: the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. It 
brought together twenty-one exceptionally 
qualified persons from eight countries. 
They could be labeled by professional 
discipline: social psychologists, anthropol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, educators. But this 
categorization would not reveal the rich- 
ness of their experience in the planning 
and conduct of international conferences. 
Viewed differently, the group could be 
categorized as including members of the 
secretariats of United Nations agencies—a 
former Director General of the World 
Health Organization was chairman; direc- 
tors of international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations; and leaders in research in the 
psychological bases af cross-cultural and 
international co-operation. 

Many of the participants had taken part 
in earlier explorations of the contribution 
of the social sciences to the improvement 
of the international conference, sponsored 
by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization a -decade 
ago, and in conferences on the international 
conference sponsored by the Union of 
International Associations. The group had 
before it reports—printed as appendices to 
this volume—on the interesting “Confer- 
ences for Diplomats,” conducted by the 
American Friends Committee at Clarens— 
in which many of the group had been lead- 
ing participants—and on “The Macy Foun- 
dation Conference Plan”; most of the group 
had often attended Macy Foundation 
Conferences. 

Dr. Capes has adopted for this volume 
the kind of reportage used for other Macy 
Foundation conferences. Of this method 
it is stated that “the difficulties of preparing 
reports of such informal meetings is 
formidable. It is impossible to transfer 
to the printed page the vitality . . . of the 
spoken word. . . . Readers who approach 
the transactions . . . in the hope of finding 
logically developed treaties will be disap- 
pointed.” The form is the symposium or 
dialogue; but the condensation of fourteen 
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discussions into 135 small pages reduces 
some interventions to stenographic sen- 
tences which are “highly technical, _intel- 
ligible only to experts.” 

The “central issues discussed” are sum- 
marized in seven systematic and well- 
organized pages of questions (pp. 177-185) 
directed to the “our main groups concerned 
in a conference”: sponsors, secretariat, 
chairmen, and steering committee; they 
cover “three phases: pre-conference, con- 
ference and post-conference.” The sophis- 
tication of the questions is assured by the 
participation of experts like Brock Chis- 
holm, Margaret Mead, and Otto Klineberg. 
The conference and the report are one more 
step in a long-term effort to turn to better 
account the thousands of international 
meetings that now take place each year. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Brooklyn College 


Demographic and Economic Change in De- 
veloped Countries: A Conference of the 
Universities-National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research. Pp. xi, 536. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. $12.00. 


In an effort to foster a greater exchange 
of views between economists and demo- 
graphers, the Universities-National Bureau 
for Economic Research sponsored a con- 
ference on “Demographic and Economic 
Change in Developed Areas.” Sixteen of 
the papers presented at the conference, 
together with the prepared comments of - 
discussants, constitute the body of this 
volume. They are introduced by a brief 
essay by Ansley J. Coale, which sum- 
marizes the purpose of the conference and 
highlights, often to a greater extent than do 
some of the papers themselves, the inter- 
action of economic and demographic Te- 
lations. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the 
first containing nine papers devoted to the 


- analysis of population change and the sec- 


ond ‘containing seven papers focusing on 
the economic effects of population change. 
With few exceptions, the authors and dis- 
cussants of the papers in the first part are 
demographers, and, similarly, most of those 
in the second part are economists. Al- 
though most of these discussions are critical 
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and enlightening, it would probably have 
been more beneficial for the reader—and 
more consistent with the purpose of the 
conference—to have had more cross-dis- 
ciplinary criticism and exchange of ideas. 
Eight of the nine analyses of popula- 
tion change focus entirely on fertility, 
covering trends, differentials, recent re- 
search developments, and economic influ- 
ences on fertility. Only the ninth in- 
corporates any examination of mortality. 
The heavy emphasis given to fertility con- 
trasted to mortality is understandable in 
light of its more important role in popula- 


tion developments in the industrially ad-. 


vanced countries. The omission of any 
general consideration of migration is not 
as easily explained. The distribution of 
population in most industrialized societies 
has been greatly altered by internal migra- 
tion. It lends itself particularly well, 
therefore, to joint examination by econ- 
omists and demographers. Its .omission 
from major consideration is regrettable. 
Much of what is reported in the demo- 
graphic papers is already known to readers 
familiar with demographic literature. The 
major value of these papers lies, therefore, 
in the education they provide to the 
participating economists and to readers not 
versed in this subject. Judged in these 
terms, the papers and the discussions are 
generally of high quality. Among the 
papers which demographers will find most 
valuable are Norman B. Ryder’s “The 
Structure and Tempo of Current Fertility” 
and Dudley Kirk’s “The Influence of 
Business Cycles on Marriage and Birth 
Rates.” The former makes a significant con- 
tribution to the development of more refined 
techniques for drawing inferences about 
completed fertility from incomplete cohort 
data. The latter does an excellent job 
of investigating the interrelations of eco- 
nomic factors and vital events, and in so 
doing carries. out the purpose of the con- 
ference to the fullest. In contrast, Gary 
S. Becker’s well-intentioned effort to ex- 
plain changes in family size by treating 
children as consumers’ durables is weak. 
Its almost total neglect of sociological con- 
siderations lends weight to the need for 
more interdisciplinary awareness and ro- 
operation. : 
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The seven chapters in the second part 
of the volume cover a greater diversity 
of topics than do those in the first part; 
all of them share'in common the attempt 
to evaluate particular economic effects of 
population change, but several have gone to 
great extremes in an effort to incorporate 
demographic considerations into their anal- 
yses. Among the more refreshing economic 
analyses was Simon Kuznets’ contribution 
on “Population Change and Aggregate Out- 
put.” Kuznets’ discussion of the possible 
positive contributions of population growth 
to economic development serves as an 
antidote to the traditional emphasis that 
has been given to the dangers of an 
increasing population. Like most of the 
other economic theories advanced here, 
however, the validity of these speculations 
must await further testing. 

In its entirety, this volume points . to 
the fact that neither demographers nor 
economists can be completely successful 
working alone. By „highlighting the need 
for greater co-operation, this conference 
and volume will make its most important 
contribution. , 

SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 

Professor of Sociology 

Brown University 


Jerzy ZusšrzycKI, assisted by Nancy 
Kuske. Immigrants in Australia: A 
Demographic Survey Based Upon the 
1954 Census. Pp. xviii, 118. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press on 
behalf of the Australian National Uni- 
versity, 1960. $10.50. 


This volume is one of the social science 
monographs of the Australian National 
University at Canberra. It considers the 
various effects of migration in the inter- 
census period, 1947~1954, upon the popula- 
tion of Australia. It begins with an anal- 
ysis of the population on the bases of age 
and sex, of the birthplace and citizenship 
of the immigrants, of their geographical 
distribution within the Australian continent, 
and of their occupational status. 

Depression and war have interfered with 
the regularity of the Australian census, the 
more recent ones having been made in 
1921, 1933, 1947, and 1954. For the 
purposes of this study the two latter dates 
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are an advantage. The census of 1947 came 
soon after the end of World War II and 
before the beginning of the heavy postwar 
migration during which Australia received 
ovér 170,000 persons through the Inter- 
national Relief Organization (IRO) alone, 
more than one fourth of all who came from 
overseas ‘during that period. 


The study shows wide variations among . 


the immigrant groups who came from 
. seventeen European countries, Asia, Africa 
and the Americas. The differences among 
these groups in the proportion, under fif- 


teen years of age, for instance, varied from’ 


3 per cent, among the 13,000 from the 
Soviet Union, to 39 per cent, among the 


65,000 Germans and 20,000 Maltese. Some. 


ethnic groups, like the English, migrated as 
families. Among others, especially those 
sent by the IRO, young single adults pre- 
dominated. The several Australian states 
exercised a differential attraction for the 
newcomers, Western Australia, where most 
entered, was the most heterogeneous. The 
overseas-born were more concentrated in 
cities, especially the capital cities, than the 
Australian-born, in contrast to the earlier 
immigrants, especially the English and 
Italians. More of them proportionately 
than of the native-born also reported no 
religion. Australia experienced a labor 
shortage after World War II and to some 
extent selected migrants capable of filling 
the gaps in the labor force. This shows 
up interestingly in the chapter on occupa- 
tions of the migrants. 

The author has developed and utilizes 
some simple but ingenious indices to facili- 
tate some of his comparisons. The work 
also illustrates effective use of census data. 

. EDMUND DES, BRUNNER 

Chairman, Board of Governors 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 
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SuMNER H. SLICHTER, JAMES J. HEALY, 
and E. ROBERT LIVERNASH, The Impact 
of Collective Bargaining on Management. 
Pp. xv, 982. Washington, D. C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1960. $8.75. 
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In this last major work, the late Sumner 
Slichter sought, in collaboration with two 
of his Harvard colleagues, to determine 
how participation in collective bargaining 
has affected the substance of American 
management’s labor policy and practice, 
how it has altered the proceses by which 
these policies are arrived at, and how it 
has affected the ways in which they are 
carried out. 

Their findings, which are the result of a 
three-year program of interviews with 
officials representing 150 companies, 25 
industry associations and 40 unions, are 
reported in some thirty-one chapters, which 
collectively deal with a broad range of 
decisions involved in the management of 
labor. Such fundamental issues as hiring, 
promotion, transfers, and layoffs; the 
scheduling and assignment of work; tech- 
nological change and its impact; wage 
systems; and discipline and grievances are 
the subjects of several chapters each. In 
addition, there are separate chapters deal- 
ing with the problems of high-cost plants 
and with union-management co-operation. 

The present volume represents a shift 
away from the recent tendency in indus- 
trial relations literature to emphasize de- 
mocracy as a criterion of judgment. In- 
stead, the authors have chosen to evaluate 
collective bargaining in terms of its impact 
on efficiency and to concentrate on the 
basic goals of management rather than on 
those of the worker or the union. On this 
score, there is reassurance in the authors’ 
conclusion that “the American collective 
bargaining system must be regarded as one 
of the most successful economic institu- 
tions in the country. In the great majority 
of plants it has produced rules and policies 
that are fair to both sides and that permit 
management to conduct operations effi- 
ciently.” ; 

It should also -be noted that the book 
concentrates its attention on industrial 
relations practice rather than on theory. 
Accordingly, it is more concerned with 
portraying the fabric of American industrial 
relations in all its rich and varied texture 
than with trying to-abstract from this com- 
plex reality a set of broad generalizations 
or theories to explain them. Although this 
reviewer feels that at this juncture more 
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attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of theory, it is undeniable that the 
wealth of pertinent and well-organized 
findings presented here provides an in- 
dispensable basis for the development of 
more viable and up-to-date theories of 
industrial relations. 

This volume will serve as a basic refer- 
ence work in the field for years to come. 
It is indeed a worthy sequel to Slichter’s 
classic Union Policies and Industrial 
Management. f . 

MARTEN S. Estey 

Associate Professor of Industry 

Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 


Eastin Nerson (Ed.). Economic Growth: 
Rationale, Problems, Cases. Pp. xv, 288. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 


This volume will be useful to persons in- 
terested in underdeveloped countries and in 
area studies. It is the proceedings of a 
conference on economic development spon- 
sored by the Department of Economics and 
the Institute of Latin American Studies, 
University of Texas, in 1958. There are 
ten major papers and, generally, two brief 
comments on each. This format means 
that there is little continuity in the volume, 
but also that it provides something of in- 
terest to a great many readers. It also 
precludes any ‘critical reviewing in limited 
space; but the commentators have already 
undertaken this task. 

The title suggests the grouping of the pa- 
pers. Carter Goodrich, Simon Kuznets, and 
Benjamin Higgins contribute papers to the 
“rationale” section. Kuznets’ piece is per- 
haps the most interesting; he attempts to 
identify some critical differences in the 
early histories of the already developed 
countries and those now seeking develop- 
ment. Higgins’ paper is more ambitious 
and formidable; he presents a synthesis of 
various theoretical approaches to growth. 
“The result is a formal model through which 
he seeks a general explanation of under- 
development. This essay requires of the 
reader considerable background in growth 
theory. 

The “problems” of development are rep- 


‘resented by balanced growth, inflation, and 


structural change. Hans Singer treats the 
former in a readable paper which, however, 
adds little new to the discussion. Geoffry 
Maynard discusses inflation in a short, but 
tightly woven paper. This paper is espe- 
cially valuable for its survey of current 
thinking about this problem. Raúl Prebisch 
discusses the Argentine case as one exem- 
plifying the necessity of structural changes. 

The final papers deal with specific coun- 
try cases. Mexican development of the last 
few decades is ably reported by Alfredo 
Navarrete, and the remarkable changes in 
Puerto Rico in the last ten years are 
analyzed by Alvin Mayne. Perhaps the 
most stimulating paper of all is “Economic 
Growth, Development and Planning in So- 
cialist Countries” by Rudolf Bicanic—of 
the University of Zagreb in Yugoslavia. 
After setting the semantic stage to suit 
himself, he gives considerable information 
regarding the philosophy and problems of 
growth in the East? European countries. 
Bert Hoselitz concludes with an unopti- 
mistic analysis of the prospects of growth 
in India. 

I have one complaint about the physical 
arrangements of the book. Notes for the 
principal papers are included at the end of 
each paper, a practice I dislike when the 
notes are substantive and not merely biblio- 
graphical. And the comments are grouped 
together at the end of the volume. The 
careful reader thus spends considerable 
time page-fumbling. 
misses a part of the offerings of the volume. 

-In planning the conference, the Univer- 
sity of Texas clearly elected the “star” sys- 
tem. This is sometimes a risky approach, 
but in this case the performers took the 
conference seriously, and this little volume 
has some remarkably good material in it. 
Most of it will be of interest to “devel- 
opers” regardless of their specific discipli- 
nary interests. ; 

Joun M. HUNTER 

Department of Economics 

Michigan State University 


Ropert THEOBALD. The Rich and the 
Poor: A Study of the Economics of 
Rising Expectations. Pp. xii, 196. New 
York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1960. $4.50. 


The careless reader 
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This is the first book of a young English 
economist, now living in the United States. 
Mr. Theobald is one of that all too small 
band whose members are openly in search 
of a “new synthesis” in economics. The 
fact that he has not found one is not a 
valid criticism. This book merely sets out 
his justifications for the search. . i 

The author explains his point of de- 
parture by claiming that “there is a funda- 
mental contradiction in neoclassical eco- 
nomics”—namely two contradictory as- 
sumptions about the relationship between 
work and income. “One. assumption [pro- 
fit maximization],” he says, “is based on a 
belief that an increase in income will not 
alter the amount of work done; the 
other [the backward sloping supply curve 
of labor] suggests that an increase in in- 
come will lead to a change in the number 
of hours worked.” 
alleged contradiction, the author sets out 
to tour the horizon of economic problems 
in “rich” countries and “poor” countries, 

The author attempts a popular, rather 
than a professional, exposition. Often 
moving ahead at a pace somewhat faster 
than double time, he surveys the whole 
gamut of problems in the underdeveloped 
world, in the industrialized world, and in 
international economic ‘relations. In all 
cases he is at pains to show the inadequacies 
of “solutions devised for problems in the 
past” and the need for new solutions of 
one sort or another. 

Much of the ground the author covers 
has been made familiar—indeed almost 
conventional—by Messrs. Galbraith and 
Rostow and others. But he differs from 
Rostow particularly, his claims of intel- 
lectual kinship notwithstanding, by stress- 
ing the importance of the insights of Max 
Weber to the problems of development 
economics today. Mr. Theobald illustrates 
again and again the argument that what 
often counts most im development is 
society’s attitude to that most basic in- 
gredient, work. He implies that the first 
need in most poor countries today is some 
substitute for the Protestant ethic, either a 
totalitarian substitute or, hopefully, one 
compatible with the growth of free in- 
stitutions. He sees the problems of the 
rich countries in terms of the need to 
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regenerate something of the pride of work- 


manship of the early Protestants in the 
context of a much less innocent view of 
world problems. © ; 

“The author’s thesis would have gained 
both force and coherence if he had under- 
taken to revive the distinction between 
work and labor which has been all but 
lost in modern parlance. But nonetheless, 
by bringing Weber’s ideas back into, the 
arena of economic discussion, he performs 
a worthy service. 

NATHANIEL M. MCKITTERICK 

World Bank 


ALEXANDER ErLICH, The Soviet Indus- 
trialization Debate, 1924-1928. (Russian 
Research Center Studies, 41.) Pp. xxiii, 
214. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $6.00. 


The Western literature on economic de- 
velopment dates largely from’ World War 
II. Yet the fact is that this century’s first 
great debate on the problem took place in 
the Soviet Union in the 1920’s. Professor 
Erlich’s. remarkable study greatly enlarges 
our perspective by incorporating that mo- 
mentous debate into the body of concepts 
and cases upon which contemporary anal- 
ysis rests. 

The central dilemma confronting the 
Soviet leaders of the 1920’s was this: as 
the economy approached  full-capacity 
operation following the destruction wrought 
by war and revolution, a large increase in 
investment was required if stagnation was 
to be avoided; yet the very measures 
needed to achieve the large increase in 
investment threatened’ to antagonize the 
peasantry, in whose power it lay to frus- 
trate the expansion. The views of the 
participants in the debate ranged along a 
continuum: Shanin would concentrate all 
investment in agriculture, in the belief that 
industry would benefit in the long run; 
Bukharin came to accept the need for an 
increase in industrial investment, but in- 
sisted that its volume be limited by the 
resources that could be enticed out of the 
peasantry in exchange for consumer goods; 
Bazarov recognized that a vast investment 
program was necessary, but searched for 
devices for keeping it within tolerable 
limits; and Preobrazhensky, the super- 
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industrializer, argued that only if the 
peasants were forced to curtail their con- 
sumption—but not their production—for a 
few years, could the requisite investment 
program be carried out. a 

After presenting the arguments of the 
protagonists, Dr. Erlich employs an im- 
posing armory of modern economic theory 
in an analysis of their views and of the state 
of the economy of the time. His findings, 
“in brief, are that Preobrazhensky’s case 

` was stronger than even he understood it, 
but that there were various “relaxation pos- 
sibilities” to ease the strain. As the debate 
proceeded, the two main groups drew 
rather closer to each other; even in a 
Bolshevik regime, it is interesting to note, 
the course of free debate—when tolerated 
—leads to counsels of moderation. But, 
Bolsheviks though they were, the debaters 
did not succeed “any more than did Lenin 
himself in carrying through to Stalinist per- 
fection the basic attitudes toward man 
and society inherent in the elitist concep- 
tion,” namely, the refusal to tolerate 
diversity. They all died in Stalin’s purges, 
but ‘the problems with which they grappled, 
as Dr. Erlich shows in the concluding 
pages, are returning once more to the fore- 
front of Soviet economic life. 

A great book, like a work of art, can be 
read on many levels. Dr. Erlich’s study 
too can be read either as a piece of Soviet 
intellectual] and economic history or as a 
significant contribution to the general prob- 
lem of economic development. 

Josera S. BERLINER 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Syracuse University 


Jan M. Micwar. Central Planning in 
` Czechoslovakia: Organization for Growth 
in a Mature Economy. Pp. xii, 274. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 

Press, 1960. -$5.75. 

Both the title and subtitle of the book 
are misleading, for it is a treatise neither 
on central planning nor on organization for 
growth in Czechoslovakia. Rather, as the 
author himself explains in the. Introduc- 
tion, it is a statistical reference book, 
mainly for the 1948-1958 period, which 
pulls together in systematic fashion statisti- 
cal information from official Czech sources, 
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from United Nations publications, and 
from certain other sources. At crucial 
points, the author fills certain gaps by 
means of his own estimates. Often these 
estimates are labeled to indicate whether 
the margin of error probably does or does 
not exceed: 5 per cent—a laudable pro- 
cedure—even if it represents little more 
than the author’s intuitive feeling. Even 
more laudably, “mere guesses” are also 
marked as such. 

The ten chapters in the body of the 
book deal with population and manpower; 
the several major branches of production; 
external trade, money, and prices; state 
budget and investments; income of the 
population; and national income. The 
national income chapter is perhaps the best. 
In addition, there is an Appendix dealing 
with 1959, the plan for 1960, and the 
targets for 1965; also appended are a set 
of tables, a Bibliography, and subject and 
name indexes. Altogether there are about 
150 tables, including the unnumbered ones. 
Unfortunately, the book contains more than 
its share of printing errors, especially in 
the chapter on foreign trade. 

A major purpose of the book is to com- 
pare the Czechoslovak economy and its 
recent development with that of other 
countries in the same period. Hence, much 
comparative data for Austria, France, 
West Germany, the United States, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Poland, and the Soviet 
Union are included in the tables. How- 


. ever, some of the Soviet data are, un- 


fortunately, inaccurate (pp. 11, 77, 209). 
The picture that emerges is that of a 
degree of industrialization roughly com- 
parable to that of France. 

The author is fully aware of the defects 
that Czechoslovak statistics share with 
statistics in other Soviet-type economies, 
especially with regard to summary measures 
of growth. Thus, a rather good critique of 
the Czechoslovak Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction is presented. One regrets, how- 
ever, that, having made so many elaborate 
estimates on other scores, the author does 
not offer us an independent estimate of the 
growth of Czechoslovak industrial output, 
although apparently he did ‘consider doing 
so (p. 35). The conclusion suggested by 
the data, and especially from Michal’s own 
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estimates, is that of a workshop of the - 


Communist world, investing almost one 
third of its Gross National Product and 
extending credits abroad. Machinery and 
equipment comprise almost half of this 
‘workshop’s exports, directed, of course, 
overwhelmingly to other Communist coun- 
tries, while, on the other hand, agricultural 
production has been standing still at best. 
On the basis of his estimates, Michal finds 
that ‘the return from the increments in 
factor input has been moderate; that since 
1953 industrial output in Czechoslovakia 
did not grow faster than in the more dy- 
namic economies of Western Europe; and 
that average per capita income of the popu- 
lation, in real terms, rose only slightly over 
one per cent per year from 1948 to 1956. 
But he also stresses that it is too soon to 
pass judgment on the Czechoslovak system 
of central planning on the basis of its past 
quantitative record. 
GREGORY GROSSMAN 

Associate Professor of Economics 

_ University of California 

Berkeley 


Harvey J. Levin. Broadcast Regulation 
and Joint Ownership of Media. Pp. xvii, 
219. New York: New York University 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


One of the most discussed aspects of the 
twentieth-century ownership structure of 
the mass media of communication has been 
the strong and seemingly inevitable trend 
toward concentration in the hands of the 
few. And the most vigorously debated, 
and in some quarters deprecated, develop- 
ment in the emerging monopoly has been 
joint ownership of the media resulting from 
newspaper acquisition of the licenses of 
radio, and, more recently, of television, 
outlets; 34. 7 per cent of these outlets are 
so owned, 

Professor Levin, who teaches economics 
at Hofstra College, offers in this volume an 
informed and well-documented examination 
of the development of cross-channel affilia- 
tions. His documentation includes thirty- 
eight tables, six charts, and remarkably 
complete chapter notes dealing with the 
major points he explores in outlining the 
economic “realities of joint ownership and 
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the role played by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Newspaper acquisitions of radio and 
television outlets, according to the author, 
have been largely motivated by fear of 
competition. Despite this, the record 
shows that the broadcast media have 
actually made few inroads on the economic 
stability of the newspaper industry. Nor 
is there any proof that joint ownership acts 
to bolster “an adequate performance” on` 
the part of the mass media. The economic 
picture of television competition thus far 
shows that the greatest damage has been 
done to radio and the movies, with news- 
papers affected only to a slight extent. 

Despite the hue and cry raised by 
newspaper publishers about broadcast com-' 
petition, the record seems to indicate a 
remarkable degree of adjustment on the 


` part of both the newspapers and the movies 


to the impact of radio and television. The 
adjustment, the author contends, might be 
strengthened still further if the concentra- 
tion represented in cross-channel owner- 
ship were checked or reduced by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC). 

All of which leads to the major theme of 
the study: the “diversification policy” in 
granting broadcast licenses formulated by 
the FCC after the extended Newspaper- 
Radio Hearings held in 1941. The policy, 
in brief, holds that in competitive license 
applications, when “other things are equal,” 
the license should be granted. to the can- 
didate with no other media affiliation. The 
policy is -aimed directly at cross-channel 
affiliations and is designed to assure a 
balanced and diversified program service. 

Professor Levin examines this policy 
with great care and concludes that in 
actual practice it has had little direct in- 
fluence. In, granting new, renewal, and 
transfer licenses, the Commission has fa- 
vored the applicant with the strongest 
economic resources without respect to other 
ownership through the issuance of ad hoc | 
decisions. 

The solution could be found in the adop- 
tion of a set of rules which would ensure 
the diversification envisaged in 1941 by 
placing heavy presumptions against the 
granting and renewal of licenses to non- 
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broadcasting media, particularly in “local 
communications monopolies,” when un- 
affiliated applicants seek the licenses. 
FREDERIC E., MERWIN 
Director 
School of Journalism 
Rutgers—The State E H 


Lanp Economics INSTITUTE. Modern 

Land Policy. Pp. x, 449: Urbana: Uni- 
. versity of Illinois Press, 1960. $8.50. 

A cross-section of expert views on cur- 
rent and future land-use policy is a valuable 
tool for students and researchers. This 
book fulfills just that need. It is the 
product of the Land Economics Institute 
conference, held at the University of Il- 
linois in the Summer of 1958. It will be 
even more valuable in 1970 or 1990, as a 
bench mark. 

Participants in the Institute’s conference 
came from twenty-six states and eight 
foreign countries, and represented govern- 


ment as well as the academic and research - 


fraternity. who are concerned with land 
usage. Water, forests, highways as land- 
absorbers, urban encroachment, the’ law, 
and “land reform” received attention as 
well as agriculture. 

Many nuggets of thinking or of research 
results are scattered through the four parts 
and 400-plus pages of the volume. Of 
great interest to generalists interested in 
economic trerids is Marion Clawson’s pro- 
jection of land’ use and demand therefor 
in the United States to the year 2000. 
Greatest relative changes are seen in the 
growing need for large land areas for 
recreational use by an urban population; 
agricultural crop area will actually shrink 
by 2000 from its position in 1950; man- 
aged-forestry land will steadily displace 
the haphazard ‘“woodlot” areas so prom- 
inent in 1910 or 1920—then the second 
largest land-use after grazing, and ranking 
ahead of cropland.’ C. P. Barnes discusses 
(pp. 64-85) the shifting of cropland into 
managed-forestry uses which this has al- 
ready caused in our southeastern states. 


` Highway absorption of land has been - 


greatly exaggerated. 

To a statistician, the discussion by G. P. 
Wibberley of the University of London 
(pp. 395-405) of the difficulties and in- 


- estimated. 


‘statistics and, 
‘technical, the book is exceptionally read- 
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accuracies in measuring specific land usage 
in the “tight little island” is intensely in- 
teresting. The urban area of England and 
Wales is not as large as has been previously 
To measure accurately the 
encroachment of urbanization and to assess 
its true net effects on output, both in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, requires much 
more accurate statistical reporting. 
Outstanding in the volume is the illum- 
inating analysis of Manlo Rossi-Doria—of 
the University of Naples—of the land tenure 
system-in Southern Italy, such a puzzling 
problem both to Europeans and Americans. 
Of greatest interest to this reviewer were 
the discussions of some large-scale direc- ` 
tion of agricultural land-use carried out 
successfully in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(pp. 367-382), and comprising a current 
challenge in our Great Plains. The dis- 
cussion (pp. 359-366) by Wilfred Pine of 
the Great Plains problem—forcing cropland 
back into grazing land—is almost a “must” 
for anyone interested i in policy execution in 
the national interest by a democracy which 
should intelligently guide its own destinies: 
SHAW LIVERMORE 
Dean of the College of 
Business arld Public Administration 
University of Arizona 
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RAYMOND VERNON. Metropolis 1985: An 
Interpretation of the Findings of the 
New York Metropolitan Region Study. 
Pp. xiii, 252. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $5.00. 

This small volume constitutes a summary 
and interpretation of the eight more spe- 
cialized reports that contain the findings 
of the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study. Although heavily weighted with 
in some respects, quite 


able and will be of the greatest interest to 
anyone concerned for New York and its 
future. Mr. Vernon’s main theme is em- 
ployment opportunity: its industrial char- 
acteristics, its spatial distribution, and its 
growth prospects within the Region— 
which, as he defines it, extends from Suf- 
folk county in the east to Morris in the 
west, and from Duchess’ county in the 
north to Monmouth in the south. His 
method is to classify national-market—as 
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distinct from locally oriented—employment 
as transport-sensitive, 
labor-sensitive, or footloose. This enables 
him to plot in great detail the influence 
of trends in technology, labor supply, and 
‘public policy upon the competitive position 
of the Region as a whole, and of its various 
sections. In the past, New York has main- 
` tained its position because, despite a 
tendency to lose industry to other areas, 
its most characteristic activities—especially 
finance and business and professional ser- 
vice—have grown more rapidly than has 
the nation’s over-all economy. Mr. Vernon 
expects that, at least through 1985, these 
trends will continue and that, as a result, 
the Region will continue to employ its 
present share of slightly over 10 per cent 
of the nation’s working population. _ 
There are few urgent problems upon 
which the author does not touch at some 
point in his analysis. He expects a con- 
tinued outward movement from the center, 
both of .jobs and of.residential population. 
However, commuting into’ Manhattan is not 
expected’ to decline, and may increase— 
especially from areas beyond the reach of 
subways—so that the study underscores 
the continued need for commuter railroads. 
The author mentions expenditure patterns 
and tax rates among localities in the Re- 
gion, but he does not discuss what the 
changing character of the population and 
of economic activities in New York City 
and other municipalities may do to their 
budgetary problems. Nor does he ex- 
amine proposals for large-scale planning 
and finance 'in such areas as urban re- 
development, educational facilities, local 
transportation, and airport location. But 


for those who are—or should be—worrying - 


about’ such matters, the volume furnishes 
indispensable guidelines. 
HAROLD BARGER 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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H. S. Harris. The Social Philosophy of 
. Giovanni Gentile. Pp. ix, 387. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. $5.75, 


external-economy, - 
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GIOVANNI GENTILE. Genesis and Structure 
of Society. Translated by H. S. Harris. 
Pp. 228. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1960." $4.50. 


In the history of modern philosophy, 
Gentile is overshadowed by Croce in the 
short chapter devoted to the Italian revival . 
of idealism in the early twentieth century. 
But when we’ consider how modern social 
thought has molded contemporary politics 
and history, Gentile’s “philosophy of fas-° 
cism” stands out as a uniquely fascinating 
case. Read together with Professor Harris’ 
first English translation of Gentile’s master- 
work, Genesis and Structure of Society— 
published simultaneously with , Professor 
Harris’ volume—this self-styled “essay in 
salvage” makes Gentile accessible at last to 
the student and scholar who cannot read the 
original. . 

The neglect of Gentile’s work can be 
explained by his inseparable association 
with Italian fascism. As Mussolini’s Min- 


‘ister of Education, he completely reformed 


the country’s educational system. Even 
after he resigned in 1924, Gentile continued 
writing as an apologist for the regime, 
breaking with Croce on this issue. Mus- 
solini’s major ‘political invention—the 
completely cynical disregard of programs 
and political promises in favor of an ac- 
tivist, inspirational, purely charismatic style 
of leadership—can be traced to Gentile’s 
chief doctrine of the unity of thought 
and action. Because of these connections, 
Italian scholars have understandably avoided 
him, and foreign students have followed 
their lead. 

Professor Harris has attempted to breast 
this tide of indifference, but its force has 
largely shaped his own study. His work is 
to a great extent devoted to showing that 
Gentile’s activity as a Fascist official. and 
pamphleteer was inconsistent with his 
philosophy correctly understood. 

Professor Harris traces Gentile’s formula- 
tion of the idealist position back to its roots 
in St. Augustine—‘in the inner man abides 
the truth’—Kant, and Hegel. More im- 
portant, he distinguishes Gentile’s idealism . 
from this tradition. by its radicalism. Gentile 
developed the Cartesian cogito to its most 
extreme formulation. Fichte and Hegel had 
still treated reality as a presupposition of 
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the activity which comprehends it. But 
Gentile, believing that any transcendent 
element—whether it is God, Being, or 
Reality—is anathema to the basic postulate 
of man’s freedom, collapsed all philosophy 
into the process of philosophizing, and all 
reality into the self-determination of 
thought. 

Professor Harris analyzes and evaluates 
the theory of “actual idealism,” both as a 
conceptual presentation of existence and as 
a description of the individual person’s con- 
scious experience of himself and the world. 
After mapping out the territory in these 
two ways, he follows the historical develop- 
ment of Gentile’s basic insights and con- 
cepts. At all times Professor Harris re- 
lates authoritatively the development of 
Gentile’s philosophical and social thought 
to his subject’s political environment, thus 
making The Social Philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile a definitive contribution to twen- 
tieth-century political science as well as to 
the history of modern philosophy. 

Professor Harris does the most skillful 
job possible of disentangling Gentile’s 
social philosophy from its Fascist connec- 
tion, arguing that political fascism was a 
radical deformation of Gentile’s philosophy. 
“The truth,” concludes Professor Harris, 
“is that Gentile understood politics hardly 
at all... he twisted what he saw until 
it corresponded in some measure with 
what he wanted to see and explained the 
result in terms of his speculative philosophy 
by means of a whole series of equivocations 
and ambiguitites.” Professor Harris in- 
terprets such a situation in the most gener- 
ous light, but no amount of sympathy can 
fully protect Gentile’s philosophic thought 
from being tainted by his historic role. As 
he himself wrote, expressing the essential 
premise of his political thought: “the 
spectator . . . [is] responsible for the 
events which, overtake his society. . . . 
Society is what we make it; and we are 
always actors and never spectators.” 

RONALD Gross 

Assistant. to the Executive Director 

Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Ricwarp H. Cox. Locke on War and 
Peace. Pp. xx, 220. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. $5.60. 
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Mr. Cox proposes a daring and exciting 
new thesis. From an examination of 
Locke’s unpublished papers and a careful 
rereading of the Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment, he concludes that Locke was at bot- 
tom a Hobbesian in Hooker’s clothing, su- 
premely concerned with international re- 
lations, particularly peace, and hence with 
power. At the core of the thesis is a new, 
Hobbesian interpretation of Locke’s con- 
ception of the “state of nature”’ among 
individuals and among states. 

In a beautifully organized argument of 
exemplary lucidity and economy the au- 
thor seeks to explain away the grounds on 
which the opposite view has almost uni- 
versally been held. He makes good use of 
the recently established fact of Locke’s 
timidity and of the long established, but 
persistently ignored, fact that the Second 
Treatise, far from being à defense of the 
Glorious Revolution, was written many 
years previously. He adduces Locke’s views 
on literary technique and the scorn in 
which Hobbes was held. He compares 
Locke’s public reticence concerning Hobbes 
with his detailed refutation of Filmer, and 
Locke’s quotations—Mr. Cox himself uses 
the word “quotes’—from Hooker, the 
Bible, and elsewhere with the originals. 

This is a subtle and sophisticated thesis. 
Unfortunately, on many individual points 
and a fortiori as a whole, it appears to be 
more ingenious than credible. For ex- 
ample, can Locke really have expected his 
“general readers” (p. 66) to verify his 
quotations from Justin’s History of the 
World, or from books about Peru, or even 
from Hooker, in ‘order to read between his - 
own lines? - More seriously still, at a 
crucial point Mr. Cox’s argument is under- 
mined by the more precise scholarship of 
Peter Laslett, who used Locke’s manu- 
scripts for his recent critical edition of 
the Two Treatises. Laslett shows that 
Locke was not preoccupied with Hobbes 
and did not have his copy of the Leviathan 
with him between 1674 and 1691, whereas 
it is essential to- Mr. Cox’s thesis that 
Locke was deliberately concealing a 
thorough familiarity with Hobbes while — 
insinuating Hobbes’s doctrines. 

-It is, nevertheless, entirely possible that 
some parts of this interesting thesis may 
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stand. Most immediately, it will be neces- 
sary to re-examine it in the light of 
Laslett’s new text. Mr. ‘Cox has in any 
event written a remarkable book which will 
have to be reckoned with—and which does 
not require a tortured justification in terms 
of relevance to nuclear war. ` 

The volume is well produced but ex- 
pensive for its size. 

W. M. Smoon 
Associate Professor of History 
Cornell University 


M. N. Roy. Politics: Power and Parties. 
Pp. 216. Calcutta: Renaissance Pub- 
lishers, 1960. Rs 750. 


Though this posthumous publication of 
essays and lectures covers ideas expressed 
by this Indian author more than a decade 
ago, they have a timeliness that immedi- 
ately captivates the reader”s attention, for 
they are addresed to the basic problems 
still confronting Ingia and the world today. 
According to Roy, those problems are the 
recurring cycles of war, the breakdown of 
old moral values and rationality, the futile 
attempt to solve twentieth-century prob- 
lems with nineteenth-century solutions, and, 
above all, the helplessness of man and 
his hopelessness about the future which 
characterize this era in human history. It 
is Roy’s thesis that the root cause of these 
problems is man’s loss of faith in himself 
and in his creativity brought about about 
by his misplaced reliance on alleged deter- 
ministic forces outside his control. Whether 
these be supernatural, religion-sanctioned 
beliefs, Marxist historical economic forces, 
or modern sophisticated philosophies— 
“pseudo-scientific” cults—of empiricism, 
positivism, pragmatism, they are all tele- 
ological and rationalized forms of religious 
faith which set limits on man’s comprehen- 
sion of himself and the physical universe 
about him. They all preach a neomystical 
faith in something beyond man’s ability to 
understand and control. Hence they inhibit 
creativeness and self-confidence, qualities 
which are now in supreme demand since 
the traditions neither of the East nor of 
the West are sufficient to cope with the 
unique problems of the twentieth century. 

Roy submits that the urgent need of the 
time is for a new philosophy, essentially 
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materialist, “which places man in the center 
of the Universe, as the maker of his 
destiny, and celebrates the final triumph of 
science over religion.” He calls this phi- 
losophy the “New Humanism” or “Radical 
Humanism,” wherein morality will be based 
on a secular, rational ethical system derived 
from men’s own experiences and needs 
without transcendental, mystical, or super- 
natural sanctions. This new philosophy 
will not be “arm chair” but activist. It 
will develop from action and, in turn, in- 
spire action. Moreover, it will- affect every 
aspect of society: ethics, the economy, 
politics, and government. Its central core 
is that the object of human existence is 
freedom, defined as the development of 
the creative human personality of the in- 
dividual, not the advancement of neo- 
mystical ends of disembodied groups like 
the State, the Nation, the Proletariat, or 
the Church. 

Essentially, Roy is arguing for the de- 
velopment of a new morality without God 
or organized religion; a new politics with- 
out power or political parties; a new Gov: 
ernment where local political authority is 
more important then the national; and a 
new society where means are more im- 
portant than ends and agriculture—at least 
for Asia—is more relevant than industry. 

The surprising aspect of his thought is 
the extent to which this modernist, rational, 
ex-Communist Indian arrives at conclusions 
so similar to those expounded by his great 
antagonist, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Tuomas A. RuscH 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Los Angeles State College 


Frank MacKinnon. The Politics of Ed- 
ucation: A Study of the Political Ad- 
ministration of the Public Schools. Pp. 
viii, 187. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1960, No price. 

This book proves to be a most thought- 
provoking approach to that much canvassed 
topic, public education, and although writ- 
ten primarily with reference to the Cana- 
dian scene, it presents an analysis and a 
thesis applicable to English-speaking North 
America generally. The author has had 
wide experience at almost all levels of the 
educational system, and is now a ‘college 
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principal at Charlottetown, Canada. He is 
deeply concerned with the school system’s 
broader aspects, which have come under 
bitter criticism in recent years, both in 
Canada and in the United States. What 
will be found most interesting is that he, 
as a political scientist, offers a political 
intepretation of present deficiencies and 
presents a political remedy. 

The general thesis is that the expansion 
of state interest and domination in educa- 
tion has been accompanied by the rise to 
power of a special race of administrators 
who are not only neither teachers, scholars, 
nor scientists, but are not even well- 
educated men or women. These education 
-administrators have devised a sham peda- 
gogy, have pursued a misconceived demo- 
cratic doctrine, and have gained an 
oligraphic—and Parkinsonian—grip on the 
school system through teachers colleges, 
university departments of education, cen- 
tral bureaucracies, and local administrative 
posts. Thus the state—and in Canada the 
province—has .unwittingly distorted the 
educative process by curriculum and text- 
book uniformity, by the licensing of ill- 
qualified and uneducated teachers, and— 
especially in Canada—by standardized ex- 
aminations at the high school level. Edu- 
cation, he asserts, is the only profession in 
which the real practitioners—teachers—are 
minor participants in the control of their 
profession, having -little status, no discre- 
tion, diminishing knowledge of What they 
teach, and no incentive to excell in teach- 
ing it. 

If the evils of education lie in its con- 
trol by a “profession” of education admin- 
. istrators, the remedy Dr. MacKinnon offers 
is to restore it to the teachers by the re- 
duction of administrators to their proper 
role-—as in hospitals—that of the providers 
of facilities for the real work of the pro- 
fession. The machinery he proposes is the 
establishment of each major school or 

group of lesser schools as a public corpora- 
` tion, with a defined role for teachers as 
well as for trustees. It is, one may say, the 
adoption, for elementary and secondary 
education, of the best model of state col- 
lege and university establishment. 

One may. quite agree with the author’s 
analysis of some of the reasons for the 
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present deplorable situation, but one may 
well doubt if this is the complete political 
analysis. Unfortunately, the exposition is 
made without any reference to the his- 
torical background. Public education began 
—and in form still remains—a local enter- 
prise of local authorities that in Canada 
and the United States is—contrary to 
English practice—separated from other 
town and county organs. And for a com- 
plete political interpretation it is as im- 


portant to know why these local bodies, as . 


well as the state organs, fell under the 
domination of “education administrators” 
as to expose the pedagogical fallacies 
radiating from Columbia’s Teachers Col- 
lege. The factors that operated in the past 
may well continue into the future. Can 
one really believe that the solution is for 
legislatures to reduce central controls and 
return education to local boards and their 
allegedly incompetent teachers? One is 
likely to conclude that the political analysis 
must be pushed deeper*and that more than 
mere institutional changes are required. 
H. McD. Croxre 

Lecturer 

Political Science ` 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Wurm J. McGuoruiwn. Patterns of 
Professional Education. Pp. xviii, 288. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, 

“ $6.75. 


Patterns of Professional Education is a 
competent description of professional edu- 
cation in ten fields—architecture, business 
administration, engineering, law, medicine, 
nursing, psychology, social work, teacher 
education, and veterinary medicine. It is 
not a comparative study. Mr. McGlothlin, 


Vice-President of the University of Louis-’ 


ville, states in his Introduction that the 
purpose of the volume “is to describe 
rather than to evaluate.” 

The descriptions cover the chosen area 
fairly well. -On the educational side, Mr. 
McGlothlin reviews curriculum, methods of 
instruction, faculty, recruitment and selec- 
tion of students, and relations between the 
professional school and the university. On 
the professional side, he discusses the aims 
of professional education, the methods of 
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accrediting schools, and the problem of in- 
struction in ethics. In all cases he points 
out the similarities and the differences in 
educational techniques and policies among 


the several professions reviewed. From time - 


to time he also notes areas in which the 
professions or the educators, or both, are 
not happy with the current pattern. All in 
all, one cannot complain about the ade- 
quacy of this panoramic survey of a sig- 
nificant number of professional schools. 

One can be exasperated, however, by Mr. 
McGlothlin’s studious avoidance of com- 
parisons and judgments. Upon reading a 
description of how this or that is done in 
different schools, two questions occur to 
the reader: why do the differences occur? 
is one way better? Mr. McGlothlin felt, 
perhaps, that a descriptive undertaking was 
enough for his first attempt. He may be 
right. What is. needed now is a truly com- 
parative study—a weighing of professional 
education in these yarious fields, a synthe- 
sis of the best that" each field has to offer, 
and advice to the several professions as to 
how each might profit from emulation of 
certain of the educational practices and 
techniques of other professions. 

GEORGE D. BRADEN 

Counsel 

Research Services 

General Eleçtric Company 


Atco D. Henperson. Policies and Prac- 
tices in Higher Education. Pp. xiii, 338. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
.$5.75. 


Although made possible by funds re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation, this 
book is not to be viewed as a statement of 
thé Corporation regarding higher education 
in America. Rather, it constitutes a de- 
scriptive overview of the current situation 
and a statement of policy advanced by a 
liberal and humane educator who has given 
his life to the extension and enrichment of 
the higher learning in a free nation. 

Henderson doubts that there is merit in 


the contention “that higher education’ by 


its very nature requires the highest intel- 
lectual abilities and only a small percent- 
age of youth possess this degree of intel- 
ligence” (p. 54). Programs ‘in higher 
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education are diversified; standards of ad- 
mission vary widely from college to college. 
“Generally speaking, nearly all students 
who have wanted to go to college have. 
been able to find an institution willing to 
accept them” (p. 53). This situation is 
not to be deplored. It is the special genius 
of the decentralized and diversified scheme 
of higher education in the United States. 
Far -from constituting a threat to higher 
learning, it is a peculiar strength of our 
educational heritage, holding within it a 
better promise for the pursuit of excellence 
than those various, contrasting . recom- 
mendations for selective admissions which 
have been” proposed as alternatives. Hen- 
derson would have us cope with the “tidal 
wave”? of college applicants by expanding 


` and developing existing institutions to ‘ac- 


commodate them. This expansion must, 
however, be facilitated by establishment of 
public community colleges, a relatively new 
type of institution destined to become in- 
creasingly important on the American edu- 
cational scene. 

Vastly increased funds will, of course, be 
necessary. Philanthropy, encouraged by fed- 
eral and state tax laws; increased corporate 
giving; broad-based fund-raising rather than 
a selective search for wealthy patrons; 
scholarship and special project Federal 
grants to private institutions; and direct 
Federal grants to public colleges and uni- 
versities are favored possibilities. The role 
of higher education should be recognized 
as that of developing the human resources 
of our nation. This role is of such vital 
importance in these crucial times that its 
cultivation, without question, deserves a 
larger share of the gross national product. 
Niggardly investment in development of 
national human resources is something the 
United States cannot afford. 

Algo D. Henderson’s advocacy of extend- 
ing the opportunity for higher education to 
all American youth is reminiscent of Horace 
Mann’s campaign in behalf of the com- 
mon school more than one hundred years | 
ago. Today our land has far greater re- 
sources of material and human wealth, and 
suffers far‘ heavier demands upon human 
ingenuity, than in the era. of that earlier 
crusade. Building a broader base in higher 
education will’ provide more securely for 
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the persisting drive toward superior qual- 
ity at the apex. 

2 Ropert E. MASON 
Professor of Education Á 
University of Pittsburgh 
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